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ESSAY 



By Wiliam Safire, 


WASHINGTON, July 23 — Why do 
you suppose Zbigniew Brceziaski lied 
when he insisted to me last Sunday 
that he had not discussed Libya with 
Billy Carter? Why did he claim that, 
the only reason the President's 
brother came to Urn after a Justice 
Department interrogation was be* 
cause Zbig was "a family friend”? 

And; why did Presidential Counsel 
Lloyd: Cutler tell reporters that Billy 
Carter just “showed Up” at his office 
assuring us that “nothing sinister*' 
could be attached to the person who ar- 


arrears to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ices. In the lax Atlanta office of I.R.S., 
agents had turned stringent after criti- 
cism of an earlier “sweetheart audit ' 
of Carter Warehouses; . n 

Within one' month — in January off 
this year •— Jfr. Houdari,. the same 
Libyan friend of Billy who relayed the 
Brzezinski “assurances” to Qaddafi, 
signed the first check after seeing re- 
sults from Billy Carter's obviously! 
valuable services. More Important, thel 
President ’3 brother was encouraged to 
become the chiddlemaa in oil soles, an! 
idea first advanced by Robert Vesco. 

’ The Carter-Houdari deal was prob- 
ably this: Billy was to deliver Brzezin- 
ski’s assurances of a second-term tilt 
toward the Arabs, along with a pipe- 
.. line into the Oval Office — in return lor 


Qaddafi’3 message to Ayatollah Kho- 
meini on the hostages to show Presi- 
dent Carter what an effective diplo-j 
mat his little brother could be, along 
with, the whopping oil commissions 
and a small advance to tide him over. 

Two months later, in March, elec- 
tronic intercepts alert Mr. Brzezinski 
to the likelihood that First Brother 
would soon be cashing in on the hos- 
tage initiative with his oil deal. He 
takes this to Jimmy Carter, who tells 


— — " WW41 TT UW 144 - . — - w ITHW l,CUd| 

ranged for him to just “show up”? . his National Security Adviser to callj 


No matter of national security 
caused these deliberate deceptions. 
The sole reason for this week's dissem- 
bling in the White House was to cover 
up Jimmy Carter's dirtiest little se- 
cret: that he had entrusted a diplo- 
matic mission to Ids besotted, bigoted 
brother — and that Billy Carter im- 
mediately took advantage of his offi- ' 
dal hostage-crisis credentials to set up 

a multimillion-doll ar oil dea I f 

Follow thehostage profiteering: 

On Nov. 27, 1979, Mr. Brzezinski met . 
at 11:30 A.M. with the President, Vice 
Presiden t. C.LA. Director Turner and . 
Haxnitton-JordaiE Tfie White House ad- 
mits the National Security Adviser 
then went to a meeting' about the Ira- 
nian crisis and other matters: that 


Billy Carter to warn him (a possible; 
violation of the Communications Intel-! 
ligence Act).. At that point, the Presi-j 
dent .must have- realized- he had 
created a double agent: While his| 
brother' was ostensibly helping with 
the hostages, he was able to use this 
• activityto get commissions directed 
his waytoy a foreign power. 

When Mr. Brzezinski was finally 
. forced into the open this week. Counsel 
Cutler shrewdly tried to focus the 
; question of the President's guilty 
knowledge- on- the payments of 
3220,000, part of the advance against, 
future oil commissions. That detail is 
- insignificant compared to the Presi- 
dent’s knowledge of his brother's mul- 
timillibn-doilar oil deal. 


Billy Carter had been asked to arrange v The President and his closest advis- 

With AH - are *■■**-- At — -■ - 1 '- - - 


with All el-Houdari, Dictator Qadda- 
fi’s representative inthe U.S. ; 

On Dec. 10, two- weeks after the 
Brzezinski-Billy Carter-Houdari meet- 
ing, Qaddafi told Youssef Ibrahim of 
The New York Times in Libya that he 
bad received “assurances” from the 
U.S.; “We have received these assur- 
ances in the last few days through 
unofficial but reliable channels fr o m 
Pre siden t Carter,” said Qaddafi. “We 
interpret them as meaning a more 
neutral American posture in the con- 
flict between the Arabs and Israel.” 

In the midst of this dealing with an 
Arab leader who considers Yasir Ara- 
fat too moderate, Billy Carter — who 
had not until then been able to shake 
substantial money out of the Libyans 
— presented his bill: a 55-cents- 
a-barrel commission on Libyan- Ameri- 
can oil sales that could earn him 520 
milliot& andahalf-milllon-dollar loan. 


— WP * MAW •» «A\4 Y 

/ ers — fully aware that the Department 
of Justice was lazily trying to get Billy 
Carter to register — did nothing then 
to cause him to make full disclosure or 
to disclose the whole sordid story 
themselves/ ■ 4 ; . \ 

At Philip Heymann's cr iminal divi- 
sion, where every week is Brotherhood 
Week, nobody involved in this scandal 
. has been put under oath. A Senate se- 
lect committee, with special counsel, 
would put an end to the see-no-evil 
favoritism; the majority leader, Rob- 
ert Byrd, is putting up partisan resist- 
ance. . •r-r '7: ; . 

■ Diplomatic urgency rather th an na- 
tional security is now being peddled by 
the White House as justification for 
this year's cover-up. Nobody's buying; 
we all .knew that Jimmy Carter prof- 
ited in the polls from the seizure of 
Americans as hostages, but few sus- 


pected that his money-grubbing 
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Some, of the good ol’-boys around? f J *the uByans HojJSifto-fisktlfe' presiAv andi White met? uriTexas- Was thait- 
Jimmy Carter have demonstrated an. ident’si-brdther td-get thietf^raffifes - the starting^pointvpf Carter’s 1 krfowl- i 
overpowering attraction " toward' 5*Feleased".o ani- that .^BiUy;'tTai%r .^edgeof ^MS f i(:oi^i^^i1th : ine?"".ii 
Libya's Muammar, Qaddafi, the dar4 stalked : to the Libyans about lif tihgA-^jW 

Jing, of world terrorists. This is de|Vr;the freeze s^S ” Billy Cafter'hM i Vesco*„“OK, Dutliow^Mil^s^&g 
veloping intoa major scandal which|:|mow admitted accepting , a $220,000 from that intn Tth yfl/' that’irlffitft-TW 
has already -produced some incrimi-| 3advance oma $500,000'‘loan,” which trying to getat.’’'*^^ 
nating.*’ conversations,- .. secretly^ re^the Libyans granted him for no-more ^ v* Day::? 

corded and erased ala Watergate. Sv|-|than a handshake. He also accepted (inaudible) ; : ;^'; if 3 you remembdt? t 
-The real lurej of^course^isQadda^expensive gifts and two^alUexpense^ wentbackahddeliveredamessagei".i 
i's abundant netrodollars.' which he? ''Daid triDs to Libva.Jind.he-could col-? Vese* “What wastn ho rimini" si:S 


ii’sabundant petrodollars, which h^vpaid-tripsTtoLibyaicandhejcould col 

has' ‘handed^out-'to- terrorlst ,;gangs?:|lectienormous commissions for :rep*:^ 


Vescoi: “What wastobe done?"r-.^l 
Day: “That as ?a -gesture on- their-; 




;ency as J tne 
^unabashed proponenT 
tary violence.” - r ~" 


.jj m ^ T t^ nrnpnTir " m iJDya^nispromermtne?j^>^ 

.qyorl(i;s njost| v?white Hduse releasedtwoEoeing/72?-,^s£l 
01 revolunpn^.airiinerstothe Libyans.Ihiswas op- re{ 


‘So this was what he:. 

s y*if iiBcra w uie Libyans;;This was op? v reported to Hani- Jordan and car 
^posed^accordlng •to* Stated Depart^*ter^wvA^.-«oisw^^«eaw*s«*^ < 4ii 
ment sources, ^ by lthen-Mjcretaiy-of ^s^Vescor-vNow does WhiteAhave.theq 
' ' “ "" "* 1 ' power to tell Carter to signal to with- 

13 S £ About, the time-' Billv- Captar hold or not act upoh -Vance's recbm* 


* Billy-. Carter made his-first excur- 

sion to Ijbya in September l978. Hej ; ’ jrtat e Cyrus R Vance-JSSA 

took., along ahHmtouraggi of Geor-*|: * Ab01 ; t the 1 time? Wllv^'r 

gians-who were eager, I.was told, to|- ^ he to ^f d dSins in Libra fiTpt : »endation to stop the sale {of the 


cussed thesubject witbVesco in Nas- 
sau and 'that Uie tape was probably 
accurate/ But both Day: and White 
substance^to 
are deal- 
-explained Day, 

ft ; he,: had purchasedjfrom the;Unitedi;’:“ 1 Ya*sy- ^De aisp tei xne my^tigators ^ “‘sometimes you tellthemwhat they ' 

■ ^iivaniftd bear^ ■ v 

: Qaddafi positively; fumed when he ■’< ; Vesco • also told Senate investiga* 

spoketomeaboutit: ? ‘The United Texas lobbyist, James ?Dayr had 

; States; is behaving as a thief.’He bris~ ^contacted -Vesco allegedly >in behalf 
tied. •They • didn’t give us-planes. -yof Democratic National Chairman 


It didn’t take long to discover "what; fv'?He told Senate Judiciary Coihmif* ? 
Qaddafi Wanted out; of the Carter-ad* . .? i®® investigators this montbthat the 


that half ;of -.the incriminating 
tape was mysteriously: erased Hut 
that the master copy was intact /*• . - 
Footnote: Sens..;Denhis; DeConclni 
(D*^iz.). and?-.Orrin < .Hatch .(R-Utah) 
are conducting an investigatiorf-of 

?the;:Vesco-Libyan-Carter„'conn^ 

. I reported ithat^told me 1 (that! Hamilton Jordam you ; Honi ^ 
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■ • _ •-■ .-"' ■•■V : •• : ■ v^- -v 


S.» Bjfc -Robert G. KaiSeroAiA -■*''-■■ . 

: v .: : and-Edward Walsh* .• ; ; " Brzezinski s role was re- 

v '?■!&. :'■ w«iu«*on P 0 ,tau« fc 

: ♦ S? us ? «ve^cd;yes- ithepolitical tempest ttiatis bre^v 

f. terday thati' Zbigniew Brzezinski, os 7 Capitol Hill over the Billv Car 
■ ■' t ^® president ’ s national ^security affair. The statement reiterated" 

- adviser, used Billy Carter l^f year r *ith ner deta£“S W^eS£ - 
v ™ ^ lnte .r™e<iiary- to 'arrange afin'sistence that it. had ^ not been in- 
’^ t tv ;th i? ^ b - v an ;charge-volved in any improper^way with 
\ ^ -.^^^thei^ustice' ; -"DepartniMt > s''V iniresti- 

U -That 'meeting, between Bt'zeziiSf-gation of Billy . Carters si' /,-. ; 
“-ski^BiUy-Carter_and^A]iuHouderirfl;—Tj,^^ry te Ti ou _-: n ;^-^j’ ; '^' 

J took^ place last Nov. 27, 23; daysritatem^bv^t^ n ^ a 
J. after' the 'American „hostages-i.-were.ri lu i t j llff v.j_ h „ th u 6 " 

;* seized hi Tehran. * ? ^ brothe1 ;- ‘•L.do-noUbe- 

v Whits' 'House pres-s^oitary rrelattv^ffte^djut^Se" j ’> : ^Washintfon Post also wia toid 

|take :any :assignment onTbehalf^of fa- j. by — * — ~ ‘ - 1 — 


v Jody Powell said ' yesterday r that 
- Brzezinski masked the Libyan for 
■ his* government’s *ihel £ jn '/winning 
J the f hostages’; J release from;; Iran, 
t Soon afterward/ Powell said/IHou- 
f deri Informed iBrzezinski that the 
• Libyancvleader/ Miiammar -Qaddafi, 


: The explanation that Brzezinski ini-i 
:tiated this meeting by calling Billy' 
Carter was disputed yesterday by a - 
;governmeht official who was intimate- 
ly involved in the early diplomatic ef- 
| if 6i^ , to free the American hostages. 

^This source, who had heard of Brze- 
irinski’s dealings -with Billy Carter and 
£the : ^Libyan charge-many months be- 
yfore yesterday’s announcement, told 
^The Washington Post that it was Billy 
■ Carter who asked Brzezinski to meet/, 
and hot the other way around. At least: 
/that was , the version of the encounter 
rthatreached thishigh official,hesaid/ 

White House officials said “Zbig was 
/very explicit’’ that; he, not BlUy Car- 
:-.ter, initiated the meeting. 

Earlier^yesterday in an interview 
with The Washington Post, Billy Car- 
eer described Brzezinski' as one of the 
few pedple in his brother’s White 
House with 'whom he ! has’ maintained 
an ongoing ^relationship. 'He said he 
seeks outtBrzezinskf whenever he 



/the fewil do/jand l like 
much.’’ £• 


him ; 


— — --r-v w W ; ww.wi w « j sources close to Brzezinski yester- 

'foreign government. ^ Facts relating to -' day that he. liasilbng taken a personal 
-the edstence of any such relationship interest in improving LibyamAmer- 

should be fully and publicly disclosed.” [???*•, S '■ 

-? o.n. r M t - • ■ - - , . ! * In the statement released yesterday, 

■* 9^® for full disdosure were also- the' White House for the first time re- 
heard yesterday on Capital. H11L House . vealed a reason for Billy Carter* s 


had sent . ^ message^ tof Ayatollah t ® 7 esreraay on uapi mi. ^nxu. House vealed a reason for .BUly Cartels 
t BuhoUah^ l^omeini asking -for the Senate Republicans ^both^ laid .desire to/m^\rith;Brzerinski::last^ 

t hostages^xelease . ,% ' ^plans f^ bf the^Billy ^^ 06 ; 1 ^ ^ day he first talked 

r Senior:>White House oHirials ac-! /Carter affair that toey obriously. 

Jraowledge d ’last ntg ht _that the rev- -}j 0 p < ifl W o U i ( j prove jwUticaUy dam- ' ba< ^ 


elation^ thati Brzezinski had used **^*u~ 4*2 

r Billy Carter as a ^go-between “built f * ging *? h “ ^ lder ^ oth * r ’ presi * 
S up Billy -in Libyan: eyes,” tas-one of ii“ ent ‘ 

them putrit. and^thus coi)ld,-.have i f: The revelation that Brzezinski and 
contributed* to the Libyans,*^ view. - Billy Carter met with Houderi last .no 


that -Billy- Gartei>could-be^valua 
v. ble agent; in . the; United ;States^4 r J 
Z . _BHly^Cai^er^reyealed in a regis- 
tr a tion with the Justi ce Department* 
u_lastjweek/jthat; he,received $220.000/ 
: from . the ^.Libyan r 'goverpmenf -Jn. 
January c and^ April. >of; this iyear-j as • 
payments :.on* what hp described ^as> 
u a $500,000 - loan. jThei money ciune < 
in two checks* conveyed toxCarter 
through an intermediary vb^Hou- 
deri^ the libyan|diplomat. 3 ^ 

I t)ne senfor’ official ;at the’White^ 


r According to the* statement/ Billy 
/Carter ; asked Brzezinski “whether 
/there was / ainy national security rea-^ 
son why he could not; disclose’’ details 
r .. | of Vrihe earlier Brzezinski-Cartei^Hou* ! 
^ /^eri’ meeting to Justice Department 

non that any* such >^ofitact'had taken ; ^investigators. Brzezinski informed 30- 


yember was the firrt/bffi^ 


place. The White ; 

yesterday '/said Brzezihsld/^d/initiab 



^orated, paying that| Brzezli^ r felt^ 
;toat U8ing , Bmy VCa^r^ 

•good way ; to get around the diplo- ; 
~ — . — -- — i^*w r; w mic >matic iceberg then blocking Libyan* - 

^T«Si° Wled i! e ™ last nigh ? ; ^ at ‘American relations; n 

• the revelation' of Brzezinski’s' role VA • V • h; 4 

in using jGarteiSas an emissarv is ' ;.' ;■ 0ur ^relations we» . very - cool ? 
likely to open aSiew series of ques- V- °“ o£ficial . 8aia »'“ d Brzezin- 


- The first question may; ber.why T 
. did Brzezinski .'turn to Billy. Carter 
, instead of other possible inteimedi*. 
h ar ^ es >: when . he . had . ; known .-since • 
early 1979 that the Justice - Depait- 
. ment was investigating- BilliF Car-- 
. - ter*s ; relations-,' with .-the labyaps?;'.. 


ski felt that using Carter would . dem- 
■onstxate to the Libyans that he want- 1 
ed to make .a, serious proposition. (,.l « 
• ^ Five days Rafter the Brzezinsld-Car- -I 
ter-Houdeiiimeetihg, mobs ln Tripoli • 
•burned the American Embassy' there. ? 
;It -was sometime after that incident ' 
that Qaddafi asked Khom eini to re- 


fly Carter that there was not, the state- 
/ment : said. 

;^TheWhite House^said that fivemin- 
-iites after -the June^llmeetingbegan/. 
[/Brzezinski ^ask^ -White Housed coun£ 
! ;sel Lloyd.Qutler toVjoin>iti after, Billy 
raised~the subject /of-;the? Justice De*" 
: partment investigation; / 

^ Cutler then : advised Billy that he 
/should have a lawyer; and ' suggested 
/several law firms to him. Prom that ' 
-list- Carter selected Stephen J; Poliak^ 

COmiTOEIl 
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and Henry Je 5 Cutler then" 

introduced Billy Carter to them over 
the telephones r$~'. 

After June 11, when Billy Carter re- 
tained Poliak and> Ruth, the two law- 
yers stayed ^in touch with Cutler at 
the White House. Late in June they 
told : Cutler that Carter was “reluctant 
A to make a statement and full disdoF 
. ;• - sure, and it was . doubtful that he 
; would” in words used yesterday -by?' 
;:Powell.. . 

1 ?;Cutler passed this information to^j 
the president on June 30, and on July* 
« J tiie president telephoned his brothers 
him td^fiie^the registra^ 
tion statement and make a full disclo-* 
^sun£ of bis: dealings with ^the Ubyan. 

: According to the White House state- 
ment, Cutler next heard frojmPoUak 
- and Ruth on Pridayv; J uly /il, ;^toen 
: : they told him the ‘ registration ^tkte- 
mentwas about to be 'filed. 

\j:r. ^According? to- Powell, this was^the- 
f first time thatxanyoiie in the White 
l House was informed of the details of 
[ Billy Carter’s financial arrangements 
[with Libya, specifically^the -$220,000 
\ loan. Powell said Cutiet>did : not in-* 
i form President Carter of these details 
| untd Monday, July 14. The president; 

£ spent that weekend on Sapelo Island, ‘ 

( ) f 'The White House statement also re- 

1 f vealed for the first time that the pres- 
■ ident has known: since .March that -his 
brother was attempting to act as a 
[ [ middle man by seeking a large*: alio- 
[ cation of Libyan *crude oil tor ani 
! \ American' oUicompa^L ; 

I Dj Brzezinski also played a role in this 
[episode. According -to the statement. 


>^ The-W yes ?] 

£ ;terday that v>at~ about -the,- same time : 
Sfeat Brzezinski saw that intelligence 
report about Billy Carter and Charter 
fa l^;~U.£~inteiiig&nce naa learned tnat 


£the Libyans were tnen trying to gain 
influence with the carter aamimstra - 
^rtion - “across the boarcL" renames 


g rwere mentioned in those report s. ~ 
According to "one - a source, other in - 
telligence reports subsequ&nuy gave 
[ :the Justice: Department its/first hint s, 

^ iand later confirmation, mat BUiytS r-^, 

&ter had received: money from x^by aT 
vM*!P oweUi noted that speculation yes ^f 
^lerday. • buUsaid that 4f - . there wer e- ; 
^such - intelligence r e p orts, _^they "Wr e^ 
not seen icT"the -WSite, House” He ; 
^Speculated that ofticiais^handiing suc E ;| 
■ ^ sensitive " intelligence^ might ° have - 




‘“Last March Brzezinski noted, an in - 
i' telligence .report” v describing Billy 
Cartels efforts on behalf of Charter 


£ Oil Co. of Jacksonville.^ Fla. The stated 
^ment said Brzezinski then called Billy 
H Carter "to advise him that he, should 
£ not engage ip anyvactivity^that could 1 
" cause embarrassment ; to thevadminis-M 




ft -dent/^would yiave ^preferred” -that; 

there be no such'Xelationship:between'/ 
v ^his brother and an American oil- com- 
5 >pany .* seeking favors ' from a foreign 
^ government, v But : Powdlr%ouId ; not 
? •; put this in the same? category as what 
[Vthe- president described as' Billy’s in-i: 
^appropriate relationship -with^the Xi-^ 
iibyan-govOTmeni^^^£;H^^^*g^ 
JlPowell sdd;the£presldent did not? 

Billy Carterito aever-his : . relaA 
fcitions with ^.Charter?pil because ;“he 
?■ jtoi Una Jpositlonto-makedecisionsfor 


massed it ; directly to the Justice De - 
•» y ^rtmen t,: deliberately . bypassing the j 
^Wkite^Souse:to avoid the appearance 
4iot J any conmct ofmtdres L^^ 
Powell was questioned last ini^tit ■ 
about the propriety of choosingiBilly 
tpGartdr as ah intermediary to^deal 
^with Libya lasc November;?* ./• • 

'^vBowell said the president’s -“princi- 
^pat^dyeniding consideration was to 
[-obtain the release of pup people,^ and 
“in that- effort, we dealt with, all . sorts '4 
^of jpeople.’^ Referring to Bill y ^ Ca rter^ 


rC,* r: (Both ^meetings were arranged v 6n- 
^une. 10 and took place on June 1L) 
Powell speculated that Billy Carter- 
may have anticipated Justice Depart- 
1 ment questions about any and all con- 
; : tacts he might have had with the 
V; White House involving Libya, an d * 
therefore- he might be forced to dis- 
:■«» closed the ‘November Brzezinski-Car- 
ter-Houderi meeting. . l 
P owell said he did not "know 
whether President Carter suspected 
, , this- spring- . that his brother- was re- 
, ceiving; : money from " Libya, a But 
Powell acknowledged that the Justice 
Department’s^ efforts to get Billy 
Carter to* register as *an - agent sug-. 
gested /ter' White House officials that 
money had probably changed hands. 

But no one at the" Whitci House had 
-Specific : /information 'about Libyan 
payments to Billy- Carter until 'July* 

^ ll^ Powell insisted; £ ‘ £ 

> : ?In the second half of an/interrupted" 

: briefing last night, 7 Powell was -asked j 
about an NBC, News report that Billy 
^Carter still owes / $50,000 to $100,000 

/’3- tbttbe family warehouse operation, of 
which the president owns 62 percent. 
ATvxeporter questioned whether some 
:pof the money Libya paid Billy Carter 
might end up in the president’s bank J 

■ ■ SAArtn n+'“ ao -' MinomMati f .4 M 


Powell added: -“Some were ^onsidera- - ! ^ account£as prepayment of; that debt 

I ^I^PowelL- said ‘ ‘ “ “ ' ' v ~ 


:bly^more unlikely than this one/£-£ § 
p^Powell said the mere hope - that 
|^ 7 Billy Carter*s connection with Libya 
g^just might” help procure the release 


pof the hostages meant that ’Veshould 
s*havedon€t it”> .K - •; f \ 

Powell said he knew of no other oc- 
|;Casion on which^ ^ Brzezinski^used 1 ^Billy 
fc -Carter^as an intermediary^or helper 
J'.-m^c^&g-M^lLJbya.';' 

^ [Qpowell’s "appearance at'^the' Whitt : 
House bribing room yesterday; was J 
one manifestation of the adxninistra- 
^tion’s anxiety over.the pbssible Jpoliti- 
cal. repercussions of this latest Bi Uy 
Carter, 


Powell; cut«short a yi 
^4home' town^Sf Vienna,; 


vacation in i his 


Vienna, Ga^/to spend 


p House statements were drafted. Later 
he spent mofe than an houribriefing 
.reporters ^and answering- (th^ir ques-' 

gl^Powdl acknowledged fithat [Cthere 1 

fgepisode that^the ; White House T ;could 
one^ whyf&id^BillyF 
.; Carter r decide oh June 10 ; to|go to the £ 
^Justice£i>epartment to l discuss§ for H 
the /first time -the details of bis , finan^S 
Scial ^arrangements with Libya? £AnP| 
pother ^unanswered question, £Poweir ; 
%f . ^acknowledged/ -was whyi Billy ;Cart«:. i 
£■ ^arranged his- meeting, with iBrzezinski^ 
^bveni before he had been ^tb 'the^’Jus- ^ 


he wasn’t J sure Billy 
! vCarter - was still ; a partner » in. n.the . 
warehouse, ;and he couldn’t } %ive a 
/specific? answer ^to the query. ^ 
X ■?% the statement rebuking his 
‘■ brother, ^President Carter yesterday: 
,:;y disclosed his telephone call- to -Billy 
N [Carter on - July .^1, and said, **I note 
from the; registration that he is not 
[ ^presently engaged in any activities 
5 opbehalf; ofi Libya and has no activi- 
‘ ties oh; ? its : behalf - under/ consider^ 

;* : y. In/; his : ‘ AB C • interview, yesterday^ 
Billy%Carter; ! agreed that^he had no 
current relationship witii Libya; “In 
the future, I don’t know/’ he added! ^ 
vSDioing his briefing yesterday, Pow- ; 
cll^ontribute^to speculation; ^>out^ 
whyjfche Libyam? originally befriended 
'■ BillyHparter£ noting that in many cul-/ 
turei|the existence of a dose blood 
tie^to an important persomis assumed ! 




Meanwhile,- Republicans ^in— the- 
House and Senate moved with evident 
/gleeyesterdayto.make air issue of 

temmiED 
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Billy Carter^felations with-Libyaul 
Six of the seven Republican member^ 
of the ^Senate Judiciary Committee?., 
met: and ^agreed to. seek- a full-scale 
committee inquiry. The fun panel is 
: to meet and consider their request 
■ this morning. . ,.V- ■ j 

' . Sens. Bob Dole (R-Kan.) and Jesse 
A. Helms (R-N.C.) both made stater 
’ ments demanding full r inquiries. Dole 
charged thatJthe- Justice Department 
• had failed vtn follow up on charges 
V that Billy Carter was acting as a mid- 
dleman for convicted swindler Robert . 
Vesco in his dealings with the Charter! 








£ Oil Co. 

. 




spokesman for Sen. Edward M. 

PtR e n n<e tt y ;,(D-Mass.), the committee 
^ chmrmah^ said Kennedy, President 
• Carter^ presidential -rival,: will ret 
f rain> from participating in the coni 
mittee deliberations- on the s matted. 

' The cbmmittee^Democrats are expect- 
ed to caucus^ just ' before the sched- 
uled meeting today. ? 
vylxuthe- House, 76 members, nearly 
Vall^5R6bublicans, invoked . a rarely 
iised House procedure to introduce a 
^‘resolution inquiry" demanding 

t that ‘President^ Carter produce key Sinclair ; Rickard 'vL. Lyons, George 

documents relating to the Billy - Car- ' Lardner"j£ m , MortonMintz ctnd Charles 
^tery episode within sevem- days. e R. Babcoeh conbibuted to th&revort. i 

jjzJk m jL. ‘^S%k 


J ’ In effect, the resolution, fostered 
by Rep- Robert E. Bauman (R-Md.), 
would demand records of any meet- 
ings or conversations inside the White 
House relating to Billy Carter * and 
Libya. The resolution will be referred 
to committee, but after, seven legis- 
lative days any memberrcan demand 
a House vote oa it This appears to 
assure a House vote before Congress 
recesses for the Democratic- National 
Convention. , j 

:S taff writers ' Walter ~ Pmctis ;• "Ward 


r 




% 


( 
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The Statement 
OnBilly Carter 

Special ®Tbe New York Thne* 

WASHINGTON, July 22 — Foliowing 
is the text of a statement issued by the 
White House press office today os in 
connection with contacts among Billy 
Carter , White House aides andiOtker 
Government officials concemingWr. 
Carter's ties to Libyan officials : 

The White House has of course been 
aware op press reports running: back 
c over many months that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was conducting an in- 
vestigation into the question of whether 
Billy Carter was legally obliged to 
make a filing under the Foreign Agents 
; Registration Act with respect to activi- 
ties on behalf of the Government of 
* Libya. • 

: At no time, however, has there been 
any contact in either direction between 
the White House and the Department of 
•Justice concerning the. conduct of this 
investigation, except for the F;B.L in- 
*. terviews with Mr. Phillip Wise and the 
call to him mentioned below; - ' ^ 

On June ; 10, 1980, Billy: Carter * re- 
quested a meeting with the President’s 
National Security Adviser, Dr. Brzezih- 
ski, and the meeting was held on .June 
11. When Dr. Brzezinski heard the sub- 
ject of the meeting, he asked the White 
House counsel, Lloyd Cutler,. to join the 
discussion. •••:•' • v % 

l Billy Carter said he !md been inter- 
1 viewed that morning by Justice De- 
partment investigators and asked to 
describe any discussions with White 
House officials relating to Libya, He in- 
quired whether there was any national 
security reason why he could not dis- 
close a prior meeting (which occurred 
on November 27, 1979) with Dr. Brze- 
zinski, and a Libyan official, $ which 
Billy Carter arranged at Dr. Brzezin- 
ski’s request to explore the possibility 
. of seeking Libyan Government support 
in urging the release of the -American 
hostages in Iran. This was three weeks 
after the seizure of the hostages, :&nd 
the United States was exploring every 
possible avenue of contact with the Ira- 
nian leaders. Billy Carter was asked to 
Arrange the meeting on short notice be- 
cause of the cool official relations then 
existing between the UnitedStates and 
. Libya. 


% No Objection Over Security 

Dr. Brzezinski and Mr! Cutler ad- 
vised Billy Carter that there was no na- 
tional security objection to informing 
the Department of Justice investiga- 
tors about this meeting, and Mr. Cutler 
added that Billy Carter had a legal obli- 
gation to respond fully to the Depart- 
ment’s questions. 

In the course of the meeting, Mr. Cut- 
ler learned, that Billy Carter had at- 
tended the interview without the par- 
ticipation or advice of legal counsel. 
Mr; Cutler urged Billy Carter that he 
should promptly obtain counsel to ad- 
vise him of his rights and duties and 
represent him before the Department 
At Billy Carter's request to suggest a 
qualified counsel in Washington, Mr. 
Cutler recommended several lawyers 
including Steven J. Poliak, Esq., and 
Henry Ruth, Esq., of the firm of Shea & 
Gardner. At Billy Carter’s request, Mr. 
Cutler introduced himiJto : Mr/ Poliak 
over the telephone. * 

Thereafter, at Mfe Cutler's request, 
Mr. Poliak and Mr. Ruth informedMr. 
Cutler thatvDr^ Brzezinski ’s meeting 
with a Libyan official and Billy Carter 
concern, ng the hostages had been re- 
ported to the Justice Department. They 
also informed him that Billy Carter 
was considering the prompt filings a 
registration statement reporting:' his 
; activities^ Mr. Cutler reported-this in- 
formation to the President. On July 1 
the President telephoned Billy Carter 
and urged him to file the registration 
statement and make a full disclosure, 
r*: Until July 11 Mr. Cutler received no 
\ information about the particulars of 
Billy Carter’s activities or about the 
financial aspects of this relationship. 
On July 11 Mr. Poliak and Mr. Ruth in- 
formed Mr. Cutler that the Department 
was about to file a civil complaint* and 
that the parties were in negotiation 
about the simultaneous filing of a regis- 
tration statement and a consent judge- 


Papers Given to Cutler ' 

On July 14 they advised Mr. Cutler 
that the complaint, registration state- 
ment and consent judgment had been 
filed. In these conversations they in- 
formed Mr. Cutler of a few of the 
particulars r of the reported activities 
and financial transactions, and, after 
the Court filing, delivered to him copies 
of the filed papers. . v . j-.h-. 

During the course of the Depart- 
ment’s investigation cm March 14 and 
June 4, 1980, the F.B.I. interviewed Mr. 
Phillip Wise, Appointments Secretary' 
to the President, to inquire about calls 
from Billy Carter to Mr. Wise concern- 
ing Libya in 1978 and January 1979: On 
July 1, 1980, Mr. Wise also received a 
telephone inquiry from, a Department 
lawyer aboufcsuch avconversation. Mr. 
Wise responded that he has no record 
l or independent recollection of any such, 
call or conversation. ' x - . N ‘-» 

In 1978, before travelling to Libya, 
Mr. Henry R. Coleman, an associate of 
Billy Carter’s; had telephone conversa- 
tions with Karl F. Inderfurth and Wil- 
liam E. Quandt, then <m the N.S.C. 
staff, for a general briefing about U.S. 
policy toward Libya! Billy Carter par- 
ticipated briefly in one of these conver- 
sations. After leaving the N.S.C. staff, 
Quandt and Inderfurth were questioned 
about these conversations by Depart- 
ment of Justice investigators. 7 
La st March Dr. Brzezinski noted an 
intelligence report that Billy .Tartar 
T was attempting to assist an oil com- 
pany in o btauung an mcreased alloca- 
tion of Libyan oil, and telephoned Billy 
Carter to advise him that he should not 
engage m any activity that could cause 
embarrassment to tfte Administration. 

Dr. . brzezinski subsequently in- 
formed the President of this conversa- 
tion. Neither the President nor Dr. 
Brzezinski had any other information, 
at any time before the news accounts of 
the filing of the court papers on July 14, 
concerning the financial transactions 
between Billy Carter and the Govem- 
mentof Libya. 
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By PHILIP TAUBMAN 
; ‘cySp*W to Tb* N«w York Hbmt 

.^HINrGTON, July 22 —Libya's tiesl The Intelligent &> i,i >h. 
^^®J*yp arte f P® 1 * °* ®p extensive; Libyan eHortdiffered sharply from tradi- 

to gaiffpolMeal influ./ tfcmal efforts of lorei^^^rnmems to 
race in the United States -through labor) gain a sympathetic hearing in the United 
^f I ^.J )la< ^ 0r ?? n f ations ' oil compa- States. The covert natu^of the Libyan 

DlfiS 'flnd PftHHffallv imm t H ovi» A. j . . * 


nies and politically important individu- 
als, according to American intelligence 
reports.// :• - 

• The plan, according to senior toteiii - 
genceofficiais, calls lor the Libvan Gov. 

bmmnnt "J j i » 


-£ > wwv vi»wua, .uuia iw me lupyan uo yr. 
emment to befriend organizationsanfflnr 
jdi viduals to enK5t " their help in — 

Lioyan interests Here, and in s< 


effort, and its contemplated use of secret 
payments, makes it potentially illegal as 
well as unusually brazen, they said. 
‘/•They said, however, that there was no 
hard evidence of covert payments having 


promoting 

— j — uwu, oiiu Aii some cases, 

to makesecret payments to them.: * ' • 

The IJbyans* objectives, according toj 
these officials, include gaining possession 
of military and civilian aircraft that they 
have purchased but not received because 
of a State Department ban <m such ex- 
ports to the anti-Israeli regime of Col: 
Muammar el-Qaddafi, wljich has sup- 
ported terrorist groups in the Middle 


They said the report, based on intelli- 
g athered in the field, did not name 
"tne President’s brother as a recipient of 
Lilian payments, but did describe an in- 
dividual with important political ties who 
was in financial difficulty and in cora- 
;munication with the Charter Oil Co./ 

/ - Billy Carter, who has acknowledged 
financial difficulty and who has said 
Charter Oil agreed to pay him a commis- 
sion for helping it obtan Libyan oil 

presumably would fit that description. 

The existence of the report, and its 
wide circulation within the government, 
has raised speculation that officials with 
access to the report in the White House 
might have connected the description to 
the President's brother; ^ 

Wanting 9u^d»i'(^K 
| ^ The sequence of events involving Mr. 
Carter’s eventual registration as a for- 
eign agent last week has led some Justice 
Department officials to suspect that the 
President’s brother was warned, in ad- 
vance of official notification, that the de- 
partment had discovered the $220 000 
•payment. 

/ The White House disclosed today that 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, the President’s na- 


wnuncreHu uiiermeaiary: jmscovery or 
fcw ^ the payment led the President’s brother 

Libya 2?^ 


Libya to obtain release of the aircraft 
could be traced back at least four years; /■ 
The Libyan Government also would ap- 
parently like to see a general improve- 
ment in relations with the United States, 
which has had no Ambassador in Tripoli 
, for two years, and no official rfepresenta 
itive theresincelastMay.,;^^|^^ 

To achieve these goals, the officials 
'said, the Libyans were prepared to use 
their oil ami oil f income; to gain friends 
among special interest groups in the 
United States, officials said. 

‘ In the case of the oil companies, the of- 
ficials said, Libya hopes to use oil exports 
as a form of leverage, increasing alloca- 
tions to American companies in exchange 
• for ,S2 litical with ifs problems here. ■ 

• They are looking for help anywhere 
they can get it or buy it,” said onetoteili- 


uicjr uui gci it or ouy n, Stud one in tent . A wmuicm uu uic waiiu wuuu 

gence official. “Billy Carter is just past! have to come from him; ^ 
of a major campaign to win friends and v 


■of a major campaign to win friendsgnd 
influence people, 


\ 


emment under a law that requires such 
registration when an American repre- 
sents the interests of a f oreign^govem- 

Among other targets of the&ibyan ef- 
fort, the officials said, were -the Charter 
Oil Company and Operation PUSH, a Chi- 
cago-based self-help organization beaded 
by the Rev^Jesse L/ Jackson, the civil 
rights leader.! ThereHis no indication that 
, they received payments or favors fromi 
jhe Libyan Go vernment, howe ver. 

Park L. Beeler, vice. president of Char- 
ter Oil, said that Libya at no time had 
asked for political or other favors in re- 
turn for oil allocations, which have de- 
creased recently as Libya has lowered 
production and cut allocations across the 
board. Mr. Jackson could not be reached, 
and a spokesman for Operation PUSH 
said, any comment on the matter would 


..-A partial outline of the Libyan plan was 
contained to intelligence ^^ports that 
were widely cfrculated within the InteUi- 
gence community and high levels of the 
executive branch in March/the officials 


— — ' — • — ' * — V IUvIIhV AUA W UJg 

been made to date, nor proof of any other 
illegal activity. They also noted that the 
Government has made no concerted ef- 
fort to track Libyan ties here. . 

- Billy Carter has acknowledged receiv- 
ing $220,000 from Libya, but has charac- 
terized it as a loan extended without for- ■ 
mal documents. The Justice Department }r 
has characterized Tt / as payment for ! 

‘‘propaganda” worfc/and Srrice as °a f ^ I>I ^ s ^ ent>s na * 

commercial mtermediaiy: Discovery of ! ^ inte . 1 ’ 

the payment led the President’s broiher i ^^^P^ Jj M H? tha J t 1 Bill y Carter 

■ was involved in a Libyan oil transaction. 
According to a White House statement, 
Mr. Brzezinski advised the President’s 
brother “that he should not engage in any 
activity that could cause embarrassment 
to the Administration. ” 

According to the statement, Mr/ Brze- 
zinski “subsequently” informed the 
President. But neither Mr., Brzezinski nor 
the President, the statement said, had 
;any other information about financial 
transactions between Billy Carter and 
Libya until July 14, when the President’s 
\ brother registered as a foreign agent 
/‘/ The intelligence reports also indicate 
that Libyan officials believed they could 
get support from labor unions. Intelli- 
gence officials declined to identify unions 
that were targeted, but said some whose 
members handle Middle Eastern goods 
and trade were involved. > . ; 

Several years ago Libya made an ap- 
parent effort to >gain sympathy from 
Senator Frank Church, the Idaho Demo- 
crat who is chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, by trying to arrange a 
deal to purchase $30 million worth of 
wheat from Idaho tonnera:^ 
y : Independent oil companies other than 
Charter also were considered as targets 
off the plan for manipulating alloca tion s 
irtretum for favors, the officials said, but 
such major concerns as Exxon and Mobil 
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President Criticizes BrotKerfs |ies • 
* and Recounts Advice to Himlfi * 
’ i/ to Make Full Disclosure 





NEW YORK TIMES 
23 JULY 1980 


^v^.Tbe President’s Statement : 

in separate/ two-paragraph state- 
ment today. President Carter for the first 
time directly criticized his brother for his. 
activities in connection with Libya. He 


said: 




•Tdo not believe it is appropriate for a 
close relative of the President to under- 
take any^assignment on behalf of a for- 
eigh government! '^Facts gating to the 
existence of any such relationship should 
befuUyandpubhdydisctased;4 . % 4 ^ 

^•Whenriny counsel informed me that 
according to my brothe^attorneys be 
was considering whether^to register 
undertheForeignAgentsRegistraticm 
Act and report his activities f :I urged him 
to raster and make a fuD disclosu re. 1 
note from the registration that he is not 
presently engaged in any activities on be- 
half of Libya and has no activities on its 
behalf under consideration.’* ^444 
■■ Loans to President's Brother 
The White House said today that the 


• . By STEVEN R. WEISMAN4 
Sp»cl«ItoTbeN«w York Tfanesn ^ 

WASHINGTON, July 22 The Writer 
House disclosed today that 'Zbigniew* ■tP 1 ^dentandhis ; ‘bnitlier:Bpol»tdgrtte 
Brzezinski, President Carter’s nations)- ^uly 1,'but that it was not until July 14 
security adviser, had asked Billy Carter 


to set up a meeting with a representative 
of Libya last November to ask for Libyan! 
assistance in freeing the American hos- 
tages in Iran. •; f 
In March of thteyear, the White House : 


that the ' President learned that his 
brotherfhad, in fact, received $220,000 
from the Government of Libya. Billy Car- 
ter has characterized the payment as a 
loan; the Justice Department has said it 
represented compensation for ‘‘propa- 


saidTurtter, Mr. brzezinski learned from;' ganda” work and service as a commer- 
; ‘an intelligence report” that the Presi-t* dalintermediary. V 4. 44®^? 
dentes brother was attempting t6 assist* payments to Billy Carter were 

an oil company in obtaintog^ oil~fanni < at a.time when the Libyan Govem- 


L ibya. He then “telephoned Billy Carte? pent was pursing wide-ranging efforts to 
toadvise him that he should not engagein * secu ^ e ‘•■political influence in the United 
any activity that could cause embarrass-- States,: senior inteljigencejpffici als. said 
ment to the Administration,!’ the WWte^ ;t ^y^ E^SaA164-^^'•'•^p^ ; i^^ • “ 
House said in a twcvpage statement I p^The White House statements today con- 
issued late this afternoon^ stituted ’** " the Ad minis tration’s c“ ' first 

lengthy^formal comment on the disclo- 
Investigatiozi recent days about BiUy Carter’s 

The contacts between Billy Carter and - .meetings or discussions with Presidential 
Mr. Brzezinski took place;at the same; aides about Libya. ^ * : "*r -4 J r 

time the Justice Department was^puisu^^Billy^Carteris^ registration as a paid 
ing an in vestigatipn of whether Billy Car-tjagent ot the Libyan Government, xom- 
ter bad violated a Federal law by acting : bmed-with subsequent questions about 
as an wxegfste^ttor^ agent ;tor his contacts with the White House about 


Libya^havecCaused political embarrass- 
fment to the Carter Administration, and 


|Libya. v 

l- The WMterHouse?asserted today that,^ 
liat-a'- previously; disclosed meeting ;beC 
BillyjCarter and Mr.Brzezinshi 


rT*? ^ ^ Brzezinski J have called : for - a Congressional ‘ investi- 

■last June ll^BUly Carter had 

could disclose to F^derai^m * ^ : ^ - I 

their in. Novembermeeting 


^^withlthe: 

Libyarirepresentative on Iran^ 

The June 11 meeting with 
8^ ' 


for the first^thni 
money^fconSj 


that ;he had receiyedi 

l-T.lk .1 w> — ** mam 



^Until: today. President Carter and Mr. 
Brzezinski maintained that Billy Carter’s 
relations with Libyan officials, which 
dat&to September 1978, were his own af- 
fairand entirely separate from the White 
House or the State Department -: M 

~;sjhe Carter Administration’s relations 

=•’ • 


N. Cutier;? the White House counsel, with: 


with the Libyan Government have been 
strained because because of Libya's 
avowed support of anti-Israeli terrorist 1 
activities and because of the sacking of. 
the American Embassy in Tripoli last 
December. There has been no American 
Amassador in Tripoli for two years, and 
no formal representative since May. 

Last September, the Justice Depart- 
ment said it was conducting an investiga- 
tion of a possible bribery plot aimed at se- 
curing Carter Administration approval 
‘ military aircraft sold to Libya but held in 
1 the United States because of the troubled 
relations. , - 

Invitation by Brzezinski 

Two months later, the White House dis- 
closed today, Mr. Brzezinski called Billy 
Carter “to explore the possibility of seek- 
ing Libyan Government support in urging 
the release of the American hostages in 
Iran.!VM;':^-'-;, ' * , ■ 

The meeting took place at the White 
House on Nov. 27, 1979; with Mr. Brzezin- 
ski, Mr. Carter and All el-Houdari, identi- 
fied as the chief representative of the 
Libyan Government in the United States. 
The Unted States Embassy in Teheran 
had been seized the previous Nov. 4. : v . 

' At a briefing today, - Jody Powell, the 
White House spokesman, defajded Mr. 
Bne^asldJs^lHng BiDy Carter at a time 

l^t because of theLibya ties. - : V 
At that time, “ Mr. Powell said, “we 
were engaged in exploring every possible 
avenue to obtain assistance in getting our 

people released ! V :>*■ 

^•CooP Relations With Libya \ ; ’^!i 
•Mri' Brzezinski sought tba aid of Billy 
Carter because of what Mr. Powell said 
was “the rather cool nature of the rela- 
tionship’’ between the United States and 
Libya at that time. It was also reported 
that Mr. El-Houdari was close personally 
to Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi, the Libyan 
:ieader4^::-:4 . ■ ■ . . 

At Mr; Brzezinski *s request, Mr. Pow- 
ell said, . Mr. el-Houdari asked Mr. Qad- 
dafi to help. Mr. Qaddafi “indeed sent a 
message” to Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini “urging the release of the Ameri- 
can hostages,” Mr. Powell said. 

Asked if the President had been in- 
formed of the- November meeting, Mr. 
Powell said: “Z assume that he was, ei- 
ther before or after.” * : 

. a The other contact betwe«l Mr. Brzezin- 
ski and the President’s brother occurred 
last March, shortly after the national se- 
curity adviser learned of “an intelligence 
report that Billy Carter was attempting 
to assist an oil company in obtaining an 
increased allocation of Libyan oil,” the 
statement said. In disclosing his dealings 
with Libya last week, Billy Carter said 
that the Charter Oil Company had agreed 
to pay him a commission of up to 50 cents 
a barrel if he helped it obtain more 
Libyan o 

i No References to laments ; 4 

Mr. Powell would notMisclose the na - 
tu re of this intelligence report ! but he 
said it contained no references to Billy 
Carter’s receiving any paymfflits from 
■the Libyan Government. The report, he 
jsaid, thus did not negate the assertion by 
Mr. Brzezinski and others at the White 
/House that they :;had not ^learned of the 


cow’rTwmm 
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payments until ‘ the period of Ju/y 11-14 
:this year;-*fe' : . ; -N"*- - • : 

. Mr. Powell said Mr. Brzezinski re- 
called informing- President Carter after 
he toad given his advice to Billy Carter in 
March, but ackowledged it was possible 
he could have informed the President be- 
forehand. .• 

Many of Mr. Powell’s comments today 
were directed at emphasizing that the 
White House bad no knowledge of the 
Libyan payments to Billy Carter until the 
period of July 11-14, and that therefore no 
one at the White House could have in- 
formed Billy Carter earlier that the Jus- 
tice Department bad learned of the pay- 
ments on June 2. ~ 

Within eight days of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s discovery of the payments, and 
before he was formally notified of the 
finding, Billy Carter instructed a lawyer 
to call the Justice Department and ar-‘ 
: range a meeting to check on the status of 
j the investigation. The call led some Jus- 
I tice Department aides to suspect that 
someone had warned the President's 
brother about the discovery. ^ 

Today Mr.Powell said he had not inter- 
I viewed “every soul” at the White House, 
i but that, “totoe best extent we have been 
i able to determine,” Billy Carter had not 
been informed about the Justice Depart- 
ment’s finding by anyone in , the White 
\ - House. ■' V - x-’tv " v" •' • -■ : 

I Account by Billy Carter : ^ 

Billy Carter said in an interview this 
1 evening that the White House statement 
was generally accurate. Responding to 
criticism -by President Carter of his ties 
with Libya, he said, “I don’t want to get 
jptn an ar^ment with the White House. 


I I’ve been very careful not to say what l 
I think about the President.” 

A conceivable way Billy Carter could 
have found out about the Justice Depart- 
ment’s discovery, Mr. Powell acknowl- 
edged, was that Philip Wise, President 
Carter’s appointments secretary, was in- 
terviewed by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on March 14 and June 4. 

But Mr. Powell said neither Mr. Wise, 
nor his secretory, nor anyone in the White 
House counsel’s office — all of whom I 
knew of the F.B.I. interview — informed 
Billy Carter of its occurence. Mr. Wise, a | 
! Carter family friend from Plains, Ga., 
declined to comment on the matter today. 

■l : The White House said that Mr. Cutler, 
the White House counsel, learned of the 
Libyan payments to Mr. Carter on July 
11, not fromthe Justice Department; but ; 
from Billy Carter’s lawyers, Steven J. j 
Poliak and Henry Ruth of the Washington 
firm of Shea & Gardner. 

In this evening's interview, Billy Car- 
ter discussed his role in the meeting on 
the Iran hostages, adding some details j 
: ; not disclosed by the White House. A ! 

fe He said that he was unsure that Mr. 
Brzezinski had the * ‘authority” to involve 
him in matter, so before he arranged a 
meeting with toe Libyans, he called Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus R. Vance to get his 
approval. He said Mr. Vance had no ob- 
jection. %: ; A - \L- ‘ ; . 

The President’s brother said he drove 
ito Washington from Georgia for the meet- 
ing, an<i sat in on only the initial phase of 
discussions. He said a second meeting be- 
tween Mr. Brzezinski and the Libyan dip-/ 
lomat was arranged, but that he did notj 
. attend it. ' 


\ 


s 
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| White House^&^tmff*' 

1 - v . ; / vByGeori 

J *; h'it ot^ 4 S4'n'1 



-• - j —Some ^goveniment^iofficials^ have 

ement reportedly ;<■ voiced’s suspicions- that 
Someone warnid^Bill^: Carter Nearly 
*^ast^ months bfAjthWrJustice Depart- 


:t y^^temgencr-s^ 


tfcatithcKLibyan governmei&Vwas^fryin^ meeting" for ^e-next-day^ 


’With ^Justice department lawyera^toi 
^ : ^ec£on the atat^jdf his;cas£ someT 

i: - .thing he had^nottdbnejbefore^d^-: 


fluence^with the^Carter^admunstratidi 
boa^"&ov^ 

^^hadld'^ot^cbmVwitb^ course^of^thefl^montb-in^| 

/ ta.them, bu^accordingjtaj'pne source^tji^^o^£rom ^;quiiyr : ^ 

U. ^.intelligence operative^ that : the Justice’ Department ^ National SecuSty^ Council 
subsequendy4pickedfup^binV > and2thett^on£ii*matioTi £fean v Alfred Friendly/ Jrt; said" Carter 
thafcBilly- Carter had .'been* receiving^ talso caUed bnVJuhe^mno askzfor a 

i: tibyansa^' 1 . ^meeting. with r Bri:ezinskr?at thesWhit* 

* ' fHousei -Friendly* said** Gartered ^ot^ 

•n D*- £say why he; wantedto aee^BrzezinskLr^ 
partmirat leani^ that:th^pre s .»denC^i^otheril3ad be e n OnJuneU^Carter wnttortbelus-* 

i paid 4220,00(1 by the Iabyan governmehftThe -payments ; ^cerDepartment^'fiK^aSdVactoowlf; 

—520:000 in Jan iiarv ‘antf}*9nn nnn^*« aar ~.u '. ^agedreceiving^the^ 

-h^sincefpiubbdydes^^ 
Ppments^bnKa- 


r ABoffif Jiistice^Departmept 


ament's progress . 


H- 


le- case. 


vln. any . event^onf June<;10, : CarorH 


iroxa theS Libyans.. Thenhewent^;] 


w rww , ^ - - ... .. ... - • .. , 

^ttnmentfyesterday i 

‘ ad sc»tvlum^tordttt!er^Cut^bas-d 


f mt&had ,been--': 
I ^Si^aa^iearned 


WMmMWto 

helearnedthat Carter was tinder 

atfthe-Whitej;^^ 

if-*' ^Vi-v*** * ♦ ■ • "*% ^ -* *... A- - ^ u •• ♦- . ^* 4 ^: •. v.*;. .• - g \ • .■ ^ 

^ and 4/ recommended ^i that j' he Tvhire % 


.tod w§i£ ^^wiiif^^rt5^S5u5(S5&% 
White: House Version * of , aU?ite~deal- ;.:' 
in g s* with. ; Billy. Carter, ^-including. . hisA. 
meetings-.Juna-11-with-Natioiial^SeAi. 
curity ? Adviser Zbigniew^Brzezinski/ 

and White ^House-iicounsel^'Lloyd'-'- 

-** ' ~ 

Cartel saiMgediitOT^tiieJlheetlnff^l 
■with .Brzezinsld* the^day^ltoifore^oarll 
June 10i 'while Justice^Department ' 
vestigatorr- were** stilPworkihg-under:^ 
tight *secrecy^n?t^^^ 

Carter? ^ dealings* with' tbe~Libyah$i? I 
i Several-sources pointed butthat FBr^ 
feounte^tefligehce^gdn^^dpubted^ 
ly maintained ^ "extensiyeJSjye^e^ofS 
Li by ah£ activities ih ^thii^ coimtry^cs^ 
peciallysince theexpulsion76f/anum*^ 
ber of Libyan diplomats‘iiifApHl^and.^ 
early May for an alleged! campaign pf% 
intimidation against opponents of ;Col '^ 




In a speech r in earJlyApiif^Qad 
. publicly called for the assassinati6n bf^| 
i opponents of his revolutton^ho were ® 
living'abroad.^^C^^J^^^^i^^g 
: : yteeordin&Z to < ^^e|jmM'^»4geable^ 
IJ.S. official,; FBI counterintelligence^ 
reports*iare^^ ^not^ routinely :^drculated^] 
among- UJS.intelligenceiagencies,fbur^^ 


^Washington ^ttomey^Stephenr Bollak J 
Stc^represenf 


^ICarter^ouliifnbj^be 5 




f^wmmentyesteiday?onwlMtpr6nipted^ 
^Jhimto dxeckon:the>tetus^ot^^ 
^orconf er with Bi^Tinsklr^^^^^ 


Sis trips at;?the»^ expense of ^the*Li- ; 
"byans^a IS^day-yisitin late Decemberii 
and early January^and^a tbree^wee^ 
stay in* March, ^wer©:; simply listed in 
■Carief a statement as^having been un- 
dertaken “in response to invitation.’* j 
Despite the $220,000 payments^no 
loan agreemennbetweeh^ Carter^and 
the Libyans has been executed.^ 

;SThe questions raised ^ by Carter^srl 
dealings with the Libyans, have given 
rise to a round- of calls by. Senate Re-' 
publicans f or^ a .congressional investi- 
gation. ^ SenABob^.Dole ^ (R^Kan.) has 
charged that >the^ arrangement seems 
to be ,“a dear case of influence; ped-J 
dling’’ and called on Fresid^t Carter , 
to “gOLpubiicnvith^the entfie* story. 1 
v^Respondingtaffrequest.from' 

Sen. rEdward vM^Kennedy j(D-Mass.), 
chairman jor^the ^Senate,? Judiciary 
Committee^ said thfough a spokesman- 
that the committee, will consider the 
matter - atv ar meeting scheduled "for 
^ednesd'^fg^i^/ 

Dole; 'a * member^of the*comraStteei 
wants it to require ^Attorney ' General 
Benjamin R. Civiletti to turn over “alii 
relevant documents and. information 
concerninggl^^Carter’s ^failure to 
iproperly register^ as^ an agen t fori the 
Libyan government”:^ Ih^a ; separate 
letter to^avRetti^^ole;*s^d;a -prompt! 
responsewould-.“sei^eto.^.rjivoidthei 
posability^fdf^^ictensiveric Judiciary 


*simply loaned him the money and .^iat 
IBply^ngdoingwas^inv^ 

■iM£ga 1 July ^^f^Sbon^encei^ 
Nicosia, Jlubj^^Fprelgn:^ 
TuryaM^said^thSt^^^goyernment^ 
e'stablishe^teilationsWith the^presi^r 


the-^United 
Bast-policies'are 


and^tell] 





itheir goverhznent; towards tiie^WttddlM 
iEbst^andthecontacVtw 
[teri^era'inW 

ipHeadded jUiat-Ub^J^inaintiiMlcon^ 
:tactsWith a gobd.maioir Am'erlciuisfto^ 
^drufc\the Amerteitt;ipebpleJfdf |Uie, 
treai(atuatl8njn-thd^rddle^ast^| 
CVThfpayiMri^o-CC^eE'ih^muar^ 
^d^prOj^tt^idU^fcdfyisita?' 



. . ^VCl^wusuw^ _ _ ^ 

said yesterday that Coleman has 


of 

jwhether^e:White House played any 
role^iii^the. decisioninotcto ^prosecute 

it.' 1‘jL— 1-f^T '.V- _ - 


^sisted thatthisidecision was made^at 


and^sometimer'therNational^Sehuril 

C^tmd| 5 «md^e^ 
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BUly KCarter?.has : ; always^ conteh ded 
that he^should* not have had! to^regis^ 
4er5uhde^the"dqreignH^ agentact/and] 
did S6^x4^reluct^ 

;V| Ab-the;i;Judi^ : meet| 

ingvWednesdayA^ 
^pncini^iDnArii)5^ 

[seek apprqyaij.bf ja 'resolution 'giving 
i his ^ sub commi ttee r judicdM pd achin^ 

^^jurisdictibninvera^ ^bropbse^d invest 
;tigatio3i?ihto.'"anegedt/connectionsb 
Itweeirf ugitiVe Chancier Robert ,Vesco 
^and theACarter/ administratioh : t ' 8pme 
•of themr;ep^edIy;involvmg Libya: ^ 
c>The’ initial^ intelligence reports rcon-; 
jcerning.jLibyan^plans ^OAgain^ ihflu- 
^ence ; ^ac^bssjthe , : boa rd^came-around 
Parch|an&napparehtlyfre^ 
ftihe^ ? circulationwithin vthevtl.l5^bitelli| 
tgence^ commimi^. loffidala^ 
isaid tfiatlitwas^ot thatfunusual; for 
{foreigu^embassies to^be doing: that^ii 
^ Justice ^pepartment officidls r said: 

*ika >fl w*> iwrtpAi *^vi af • n.iiivr^- Carter^wa^ 
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Group Working Among Saudi Students inU.S _ 

if 






" ~ By David Leigh 

Washington PostStmff Writer . 

A shadowy international group 
claiming links with dissidents - in 
Saudi Arabia is stepping up a propa- 
ganda campaign among the 13,000 
Saudi students in the United States. 

The CIA is concerned about the new 


J ruling royal family^' ^ . ; 

In their English-language booklet, 

“Pillars of the Saudi Regime’* pub- 
lished this month without any identi- 
fication other than a San Francisco 
Post Office box number, -the group 
attacks the Saudi prohibitions on 
dress and conduct Restrictions have 
xne ula is concern ea apuuw tiic ocw jjeen tightened since last November’s 
group, and has notified the FBI of its upriaing at th» Grand Mosque in Mec- 
interest FBI sources say . The group C a by. traditionalist dissidents, 
is a_novel element in U.S. official lore- ^ “Practically everything is-prohibited: 
bodings^ about the stability-:- of Saudf Arabia ” group- says;; citing 
Saudi regime, and it has already ^Ied bans on bicycles, , trousers, r radios and _ 

to pessimistic guesses that the mon--^> moustaches: “If you shave yourheard 
archy may collapse within two to five _^and grow your moustache, youvincur 
. years. ;jfe£ * 


r.- camy nlgl i ■ - 

shah .of.^Iranj ^ their > activities^ were 
ignored 1 for* a long-time. But the Saudi: 
pamphleteera^already^find/themaelveii 
in an anxious limelight 
v-., Calling ; themselves Sout al-Taliah—. 

? “Voice ‘oL-the VanguEU-dV-^the groupv 
was founded tin* 1973, its supporters* 
say, but^has heed dormant for years-: 
Now, from bases in San Francisco and; 

; Denver^ d&ls i distributing : Uterature- 
i/ across the- "United States, ‘ in Arabic; 
and in ^glossy Englishman guage book*-: 

v ; One : *bf:Soht-al-TaUahV*pokesmen, 
who would identify^ himself ^only:as^ 
*Tariq#* said- in* atelephoneinter-' 
view from v Denver * last-week^ “Both j 
i the CIA and the FBI should, not h e 1 
l concerned with our activiUes^ ^;^^ 
“We feel some pressure* w e >t hinfc 
V it should -stop Jlf ; not, the? American 
establishment ^will ; beobme'linvolved , 
witl£ the^ Saudi intelligence ^as^theyJ 
; ‘ did with: Sayak ■ [the: secret, poUce] ,of^ 

Sout al-Taliah claims to be part of 
a -network^ of left-wing ; nationalists^ 
with£ a i collectivei?leadership^based| 
abroad : and ^financial • supporiS^from?; 

: Saudi students in (the United~States;£ 

~ The Saudi students are ^alk^etting^ 

- about;$l,000 a month and can* afford 
to l support 

• the only member of the Denver group, 
he says,"whocan speak English 4$$?$ 
The group deflects questions about 
, its precise < strength, identity r and 
i backers,i although members deny any 
-relation^iip with^the Palestinians, the 
Libyans or ..the . Ir ani a n s.^^:^ff 
They use ? the- language ^©^nation- 
alism and human rights rather than 
v that of , Islamic ffimdamentadism,-^at-4 
tacking- compulsory - mosque^ attend-,, 
ance and cidling for : a democratic* 
presidential ^ system ;to replace ^ the j 

.±i+s.U e., ~ ^ 


imposes on-the-spot fines for such con- 
duct, Sout al-Taliah says, and is more, 
backward than 14th century Europe, i 
While members of the Saudi ruling 
family have complained bitterly about 
U.S. press! coverage in recent months, 
this newly active, although nervously 
anonymous group, says the opposite. 
Sout al-Taliah claims the U.S. govern- 
ment & so concerned about Saudi sen- 
j si tivity that- at- trie&-i© hush up -the 
- facti ^ * 

The group maintains that the Saudi 
royal, family, under 67-year-old King 
" Khalid, is autocratic, backward and 
h “wallowing in corruption.” r v. ; 

- Saudi spokesmen in Washington de- 
cUned comment on -the group, 

'**>'■*- r V. 
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By David Leigh 

Washington Pott Staff Writer 

An air of intense ‘ embarrassment 
st ill hangs over the entire affair. The 
deputy directors of * the CIA, Prank 
Carlucci, even apologized to Saudi 
Arabia's ruling circles for . it after- 
ward. ' 

It began simply?enough, with that 
venerable and almost- routine Wash- 
ington ... maneuver^the -leak. . BuUthis 
was; a leak that ^went wrong. ^ 
j Earlier this year,: the CIA" warned 
the White House that* Saudi Arabia’s 
ruling , regime might collapse within 
■two - years.: 

When it leaked, the agency* private- 
ly briefed two ^journalists— another 
longstanding*.W ashington habitANo 
one quite knows why^thei agency- did 
it on •: this .fbccasioifcrj^^feijj 
• One person who waafnot well-served 
by this tarn of . events : was: v President 
Carter's" national security / affairs ‘ad- 
viser,: Zbigniew Brzezinski, who'wasxto; 
depart within - days • on a delicate trip; 
to Saudi Arabia.. Tbe^Aiab kingdom ie: 
one _of - the main pro-western .states inJ 
the BliddleiEast and thelargest produce^ 
of oil imported^by the United States 
(20.1 - percent of VITB^^oil - imports- in- 
December 

—The agency realized* It had -made & . 
gaffe. It started twisting arms to keep/ 
the lid on the^storyand 'confine vit-taf: 
the- extensive ^Washington grapevine^ 
where it could dotao harm. ^ 

It .almost* succeeded-- in killing? the*] 
story -with high-level i"telephone calls^ 
iBut'it could not4 prevent the^Saudis 
from being 


ended up offendmg^ everyone^ 

: gilt the close-m^edworldJofrWas^* 
tagton^ bureauci^^tpoUticiansh and/j 

jouraalists^th&episode:^ 

tailed without a* o^tain:indistinctaessJ 

; Neither; the* CIA2 nor itinyonevelse' I n|u 

t>rolved>to<^ 

feButitbegani^ 

>monthsiafterJtthe^atoc^on^'the 
* Grand? Mosque in^ 
alist Saudi /dissidents,.? an^eventthat 
sent'shodrwavesCthrbugh ?the: ruling 
ffamily of 67 -yeaw>Id:KihrKhaiid:f 
: ^As^Brzez^ 
r udi Arabia,, by^ay.pfjPak^ 
l cuss the*. prospect* bf/miHtary;:bases.in 1 
< the region^ the stoi^of theVClff warn^ 


Apor.all Its secz^ey; thejpIA^ givesseJ 
ilected£UB;^ journalists * mt — ^ 
briefings^ 




_ r 4 headquar-J 
j ters-The-briefingSibaOT 
or whensbmeonein thg^CT inWj^ ifrj 
might:, served the^aghnc^svpui5poses,1 
l and, the articlesAthat-i^ult v g eni»ra nyJ 

attrilmta*tae;informationgtoj^tateliH 

gene 5 aui*^r wa 


- ;.vl 


^Ih thecase of ^ the Saudi; report,- «*«» 
agency decided - to^r b ri of ^Roberta 
v Homig of The : W ashington r Star and 
Jane Whitmore of NewsweekL^^' 

: S -They apparently were told ofthe re-f 
port suggesting that the Saudi regime i 
might collapse within two years.; As 
one- source quoted toe report Growa 
Prince^£ , ahd r f : next <Mn^lme^to^ the 
throne^^would have to go.” Jlhdman^ 
to watch rwas, Prince^ AbdaUah^ theJ 
conservative^commander v :of'thft^’na^ 

tionalguardgA- 

% Official sources, who -dSS^h V 
be identified, say the two journalists 
were briefed by a CIA analyst. The re- 
porters say c they-cannot ; discuss iCIA 
briefings^ :* 

g; The day after * the briefing; BrzezbS? 
sld Ylunched ' with ^Newsweek * editors. 
He was ; to Reaver; for .Saudi ; Arabia 

$&. What happened -then -j*emaihs %b- 
scure. ;Newsweek printed ^paragraph-] 
attributed 1 to an^administration offi- 
: dal, who said jthat the White House 
g had - received i numerous ^p essimistic 
^“s&ert’Vmemos-tom ^I^gley^recent 
weeks. ;ij 

S^The^ officiigF*arcastically^pointed^ 
Vout thatiwith^so^many predictions j 
“somepfthem are bound to ;be|right,*^ 

/ and addedl that "there iare fwl crises; 
latelytaeyihaven'tpre«Uctedtone - way 
or?anothe£” 


^ 

ff^Early ? a& ta«^dayafteRBrteziriski's]| 

/lunch with Newsweek editors, :the CIA 
•1 launched its efforts to kill the ; story of 
^tsSaudf warningrr r 


|w|Both-.the- Star/and Newsweek report- 
f ers were beseecheS by the agency not 
J^write?the story. They-were ^^ threat- 
enedithat if^ ^;theyj^ ^^did,^ ^they^ would not 
Jget^anyr^more ^riefingsA Refd*ences 
weremade tothe “nationalinterest.’gi 
ftrAccording* to ^ intelligence ^sources,/ 
the.CIAjclaimed^to 5 have suddenly ^ re^ 
ralizedgtaatnit>;was r not ^ supposed "to 
briefL/reportersJoni^countries^whlch s 
^are activelycinvolved- inAU.S.£foreigoj 

^Didabmebnevin 
;poiht^ ^out^ ^ that rhis : trip ; would/not ex-j 


actly be helped by such stories? 

? No one is sayinggAhd the CIA’s ef- 
forts to 5 suppress 4th e Story almost 
worked— the Star did not run it 
And not until after. Brzezinski’s re^ 
turn did Newsweek print two guarded 
lines fon ^the subject^in av five-page] 
analysis of : Saudi Arabia’s . uncertain 
:• prospectsii 

; "One secret U.S. report, J the maga- 
zine said, "warned recently that * the) 
regime's survival could not be assured 
beyond the next two year&T /g 
There was no reference to the CIA’s 
apparent flood of gloomy^alert” me- 
mos^in /the wake of -the Iran debacle. 
But this glancing ref erenbe to Saudi 
Arabia was .enoughs to |make senior 
CIA people- fear ^anew^about Saudi 
-b)ood- 

1 After: Khalid’s illness in February; 
reports -quoting French intelligence 
sources said the royal family could be 
-Overthrown within the next few years.*] 
On May 3, the Saudi /minister of 'in 

* saibi, encapsulated Saudi complaints , 

about the U.S; media when he told th«J 
>National-Association fbf rArab^Amen-; 
rcan^that the* f ate ^ of the regime did 
mot,depend;V0n Vthe fpronouncemen tsf 
;of- ‘ third-rate ; - bureaucrats ^-reading 
‘fourth-rateftatemgence/repom^^^ 
-fifth-rateVspI^ J '** 


- Carlucci ^ apoligizeci;.' fI He ^conveyed 
to us,’’ said one/ source, ?that it had 
been. an unfortunate - briefing, andrthe j 
briefer had since been ^ ~movedr t?^m 
i The hapless I^gley; analyst^ is- nbt 
alone in his /thinkingJMany Middle; 
East experts expect traumatic changes 
in Saudi Arabia within five years.X?^ 
f : One formers tT^.9dipibmat * whiT/rie? 
itume<r from.SaudrtArabia this spring^ 
■said that > corniptibn^rtaternal • imrest 
•and stratas^withih^ ^ the? ^^ruling jfamily: 
combine td makfe^the" rbginae; h t gh i 
; fragile^ ; 

"If.we’re t^ktagabout guarantees^ 
^hesaid,^en.: the^ survival- of thetSa^ 
fudi regime* can’t ;be absolutely : guaram? 
-teed for more than six months.?^ ;/ 
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WATERBURY REPUBLICAN (CT) 
7 July 1?30 






The House Intelligence Commit- - 
tee; has. demonstrated again that ip^ : 
telligence- is what is. most sorely 
' lacking: The committee just sent- a " 
bilLto Congress that: would require 
the. CIA to inform the House and 
Senate, intelligence. committees of . 
the undercover operations. - - 

The CIA might as -well place. all 
' its ' undercover operations in the 
Congressional Record. Congress 
holds .a secret like. a sieve holds wa- ; 

mis type of legislation is less an 
attempt, tocontrol the CIA than to 
totally obliterate the agency's- effec- 
tiveness. i : i ‘ .* *? : TCr--Y: 

Do we - want an intelligence ser- 



-sc* r- 


M’.*' - 






vice? Do we want an effective one? 

Disasters- in Iran and elsewhere 
show the: need for good reliableintel- 
ligence;: But the - same- people whol 
forced; the CIA into its present weak 
position,: now want to cripple the 
agency.. Instead of learning from. the 
errors of the past* they are com- 
pounding them. ,': - 

If only the Kremlin had an intelli-i 
gence committee like this overseeing 
the- KGB, we would not need the 
CIA.- They would be too- weak to 
seek world domination. f 
- A majority of right thinking con- 
gressmen. should' take this bill and 
bury; it deep. It should be killed once 
and for all. / / 
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DOVER FOSTER * S r dfcHOCRAT( MH) 
7 July 1930 











A few months back, presidential candidate and former Central 
Intelligence Agency Director George; Bush was leading a charge, to 
have the shackles taken off. the CIA/ His contention was that many 
of our problems had" their roots in the inability of the CIA ' under 
post-Watergate restrictions — to perform its job of providing.. the 
govemment'with: proper information/ C . ..■ v • , ;r **;*/■ ’^ 

Now conies- this story out of Afghanistan/ - \ ' 

: : A 'journalist and former Manne hamed' Calen Geer walk’d into 
that country and managed to walk out with a collection of Soviet 
military hardware the CIA had - been unable to prove the Soviets 
were using. Among the beauties - Geer carried out. were: a nerve-gas 
filter (confirming, ‘it would seem; the reports of gas warfare),, sticks 
of incendiary material far more lethal and gruesome than napalm,, a 
hand-held, missile launcher, and ■, hollow-tipped bullets from a new 
Soviet assault rifle. The bullets,, incidentally, are designed to blow 
large holes in victims and are strictly forbidden by the. Geneva Con- 

ventions. • - / :- r C’;' •/ ';(X '1-- 

To us,' the point is not the good work of an enterprising reporter. 
The point is that our vaunted CIA did not know about some of the 
: items and could not confirm others, yet an amateur could prove the 
/whole bunch 'in 1.1 days:. - • •; ;■ . . •' ' / *'/; ■'•••'// 

We repeat Bush’s point How can 'the United States lead the free 
'world with a blindfold* on?/ •: riiyi .;V ? ' . . 

i: Soviet intelligence services operate under no Watergate restric- 
tions. The .work of the CIA may; not be all that savory,, but in this 
'imperfect world it may make the difference between the survival of 
, America and communist world domination. 

I if the Soviet Politburo were writing the script for the downfall of 
j the U.S., they would include an awful lot of items that are pres- 
[ ently high on ; the list of liberal causes, including pulling the fangs 
tof the CIA.; But, of course, to say any such thing is to be- branded 
a witch-hunter, kook and radical conservative by red-blooded 
[ American liberals. And if the Kremlin were writing' the script for 
liberals. wouldn’t they also include an item that said, ‘If anyone 
; points; oiitVtKat. what you are doing is aiding the communist con- 
spiracy, call him a. witch-hunter, kook* and radical con serv ative. 
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HUNTSVILLE TIMES (AL) 
5 July 1980 








* A. proposal by six senators to< 

■ introduce this summer? legisla-; 
tion to unleash the ^Cj^ FBI and 
the rest, of the xeueral ? w- 
telligence; network to; spy on 
Americans . deserves quick,, rer 
• jecUon..^:^%; ; 

/ ••Sen'^Malcolm W allop . -(B- . 

Wvo ). stalwart Konald Reagan 

supporter,, as- are the- other, 
sponsors of the legislation, is out 
front, in- this assault orr the 
freedoms guaranteed by the Bill 

-. of Bights, .Jv: V :: . 

. These, protectors of. the federal 
intelligence network are working 
even against, the wishes of the 

agencies - themselves. The 
sponsors propose, for one thing; 
to - allow >. federal: intelligence ; 
agencies to write their own rules 
— only in, consultation- withCo ti- 
gress — on. opening the mail of, 
electronically surveilling and 
burglarizing.; Americans as- well 
as foreigners they judge to be 
appropriate targets, all without 
court warrant. 

Since, .the .revelations of 
wrongdoing by the unsupervised 
agencies.cast.such aspersions on 
their investigative credentials, it 
is indeed surprising that this bill. 


has surfaced. There is shock, too; 
that the motivations represented 
in this proposed legislation still 
survive in a Congress whose own 
investigators found violations of 
the rights of Americans in civic, 
church and community^ groups 
innocent of any crime beyond 
exercising their freedom : - of , 
expression. 

The list, of victims is long, 
literally in the hundreds,, but 
think only of the FBI’s cruel 
scandal-mongering against the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., and 
actress Jean Seberg. , 

Both the CIA and the FBI say j 
they don’t want the power the six 
senators have proposed to give 
them,- And. the entire suggestion 
reeks of political hay-making.for 
Reagan. The Justice Department 
says- such a legislated charter 
“would weaken the intelligence j 


community by casting its 
practices into further legal j 

doubt.”' / ' . | 

v The project should be aoan- | 
doned before it goes any further. 
The charters needed by the two 
agencies can be- formulated 
fairly and with the necessary 
protections. This throwback leg- 
islation needs to be thrown K 
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SvayXv/XvXx::-:^^ 



■ ■ • •■- • ■ •• - . . m ■ : 

— r -T ~ V..:., •.'.•>■♦.<:, : .,. QUESTIONS WERE RAISED dur- 

By SEN. GAYLORD NELSON > ^ F 8 5 n . aij,s to be done-. Howeverr it nng debate on the biU- concerning a 
.' ■ * • , v ; ,a bught: to be remembered that the -provisionin its preamble thal would 

ON JUNE 3, 1980, the U.S. Senate , choice we faced was not between this 'seem to direct the intelligence agen- 
passed, by a vote of 89-1, S. 2284, the . legislation and a more extensive bill, cies to- comply with the bill’s report- 


intelligence Oversight Act of 1980. r but rather between this bill and no bill 
voted in favor of this legislation., .at alL.:‘-l.,%i^:;:f r“- . 
which was endorsed by the American -f L 

Civil liberties Unio* and the Center "* s - *: 

for National Security Studies, balanced and intelligent piece of leg- 

cause I' believe that if: enactedrflf A U w ° uld “» u ? h8S - 

law, it will constitute a useful first^ Ryan Amendment of 1974, which re- 
step toward a rational policy concern- 4 ^ Uir ^ . f cove activities be 

ing our- intelligence agencies., ^* r fP°? edto as eight congres- 

* - v.-i :JUs. ■ •<: • visional committees. : ./ r 


seem to direct the intelligence agen- 
cies to comply with the bill's report- 
ing provisions only ‘‘to the extent con- : 
^sistent with due regard for the protec- 
tion from unauthorized disclosure of 
classified informatiorr and mforma- 
tion relating to intelligence sources 
.and methods/’* ’ - 

- v.- Though the bill’s managers stated 
clearly that this provision constituted i 
% *‘a.' routine disclaimer 1 ’ and was not 
intended to create a loophole affect- 


j In-1975. f Americans, were- appalled ’j^rr: WOULD REPLACE Hughes- ; intended- to create a loophole affect- 
by the Final; Report of the Senate Se- |Ryan with the following legal require- -• l n § substantive reporting re- 

ject Committee ;on Intelligence Ac- fments: First* S. 2284 would require quirements, it does present at least 


jtivities (the “Church Committee”); ‘that the two permanent congressional 
That report revealed activities on the ^committees orr intelligence matters, 
'part of U.S. ^intelligence agencies ^be> kept “fully and ‘currently in- 
which the committee considered “un- formed” of all. intelligence activities, 
worthy of a democracy and occasion- ^Second, the two committees, would I 
ally reminiscent of .. . totalitarian re-, have to be informed* of “any signifi- 
gimes.” ; -?*;;! ’’ ; bant anticipated activity.” Third, the 
However, sLnce-1975, all attempt tbf intelligence committees would have 
write a comprehensive- legislative ; t0 ** provided with any information 
“charter”; for the intelligence agent ^ requested from any intelligence 
cies have failied~The ',rea»nslforthiS2|f8 enc i^.v.; ; -;";:',V;:'i’i'-.^ ; -'’y.i-.-' 1 .4,u'''.’V.’ -i,: 
are obvious.- Some: members of:Con%.fc Under extraordinary circum- 
gress oelieve there should : be yirf: stances affecting the “vital interests 
tuaily no restraints on the CIA and of the United States,” prior notice of- 
other intelligence agencies and .tliat intelligence activities could be lim-: ; 
existing restraints established by exr ited to congressional leaders, with the 
ecutive order have hampered the . ef- r fuIL intelligence committees to bein-; 
JFectiveriess of intell igence act ivities*^ formed late r ' ,.>y 

Cwhile others maintain.- that the[CIAsi£;/*} ^ ’• v.v.- 

insufficiently constifoned by- existing; TCil^e CIA and the other intelligence 
law and that more stringent . controls ..agencies are now subject to most of 
are needed. ^V.:‘S*s.^.•?foese. : Tequi^ements; However, these* 

; this yeah nftprmonths of li P ar: $ P rtcedures were established by pre- 
;■ • / ... , .. Mous presidential executive orders,- 

mgs on charter legislation before ^ ^ e^cutive orders can be revoked 
Senate Select Committee, on Intelh- b fulure presidents: The American , 
gence Activities, both proponents and. ^ vil . Lib Ju es Union and the Center’ 

°F P J > ‘!f?i S * 9 : ;SUC m ^ latl °" co f ; for National Security Studies, who ! 
eluded that it: would be impossible to havft justifiably concerned them- [ 


potential dangers. However, the 
-problems this provision may cause 
did not seem to me to outweigh the., 
‘bill’s substantial benefits. , . . .. . . 


pass charter legislation this year. 


selves with CIA abuses in the past. 


; The Senate Select Committee then considered it important to write these 
decided to ..unanimously report S. ' necessary safeguards into the statute 
2284,. a bill with much more limited, books, and I-agree with them.;-^.^^/^ 
objectives. At the outset, it is impor- 1 
tant to note that /this bill does not 
achieve the measure of control that I ? 
believe- Congress can ^and ; must; 
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;¥^p||PlfpUgh|i| 

h 'j <* a .-. ; 'r ’* : ' "7J 

’ Execution 



^'Sfib’rtly after 7 the T capture;6fJthfr; 
U S r . Em bassyrin -Tehran on N on- 4, . 
the Islamic studentS'holding^ Ameri-: 
cans* there staged a -mode execu tion- 
as part of a:Varning tatheir prisonr. , 
ers agaiii$t:causing>n^ 


v - The officials emphasized, how- 
i ever; t ha rial 1. reports since; then 
indicate thanthe captors;- who are 
still hoi d lhg : 49 Americans, have^ 
treated most of them fairly, mildly!-: 

: Three other Americans- are^trapped 
■ in the Iranian- foreign ministry.. 

;y ^Although -the situation: itselfds :j 
impossible; the- whole. T thingJllegal ( ' 
inimany ways theyVe- been modelJ 
'captors/’on Official said'about.the ; 
^militant students. He cited cases'of^ 
-showing x'onsideration fo^^jnanyJ 
^prisoners’ pereohallieeds?^^f 
% ; But some hostages might: still: be 
^held in basement, prison-like rooms / 
t because of accusations; that: they ^i 
, were CIA 1 agents, other: officials ., 
• noted; There is no precise~inlorma -’* 
:t ion. available on .the .treatment or .l 
j eyen the location ofall 49 hostages ^ 

lexecut i onf ;efam e';f r omi,-Ri c h ar d : ;i 
tQueen^wholwasTeleased^ from the 
fembassyJulydl^becauseof.inedical 
| problems. He^wasSa teqdi a^aosed as 1 
pLaying ;: multiple^cIerosis:^e: 28 *v. 

^ear-old : consute^ 


^ . . their treatment as-a result of 'the ! 

were threatening the hostages with - : v vU nsuccessful .U.S. rescue attempt ’ 
punishment .or even death if the^i: April 25.. --:* , • .Vr-r 

hostages, defied them in. any way:*£. Some students went to his apart- 
Most or all of the ^hostages; were'*)f£inent to get extra clothing for him, 
kept hanccuffed or tied. -up most pf.v*?. Queen said, and some other hos- 
; .the time.- . v.r.- t >. : r -- b **»m&^itages were also given similar help. I 

. : It was unsettled- peri od;. with both One of the-woman hostages who- 

captors and hostages nervous and ^;:was released just before, Thanksgiv- 
uncertain about what; would haprj^-.ing,' reported, that- when. she had 

pen, according to reports pieced; to-:®; problems-withf her contact:lenses 

gether. at the. State ;Department,-:-s;;the students sent the lenses to Teh-. 
Later: the. situation; became, more* Iran’s best optician for polishing and • 
relaxed and apparently most of theMalso gondor her .a.new supply of ’ 
hostages were givencfreedom;.of ^flense fluid-. -^V • 

movement within their assigned - in recounting these and similar : 
roomsinrsmi^.-ji:' ? -nib 'isK? e^ivstories; State Department • officials ; 

0ne day m.the:. unsettled- period, s-r^have; been >wary-- of appearing toi; 
according, to.officials’i descriptions. represent a rosy picture of the situa-- 
of, : what Queen reported ;'he and-^ : ;tiqn.They emphasized that they are 
some other hostages- who had been., -.-continuing to search for ways toob- 
held'in a windowless-basemenbof — "tain the hostages’-release from an H 
an embassy building were led out v abnormal, illegal/Very trying and!' 
into-a courtyard.-They-'Were lined— ^stilFpotentially-dangerous situa- - 

up against a wall facing armed stu-JF/tion. ' 
dents. The students. clicked their ; . ^. . Middle East newspapers h^ve 
rifles.but nothing happened. ; ;. published/repor ts/ in the last two ' 

'j:' : After that apparent attempt to “days suggesting' that the hostages 
frighten the hostages,. they were led .“/ will be released in a few weeks at 
back to their. makeshift : cells.There the endiof 'the Moslem- month' of • 
have.been.no reports:of,physicaL,V?;fasting;Ramadan.j.:..v.:v;^‘^^ i ‘ 
.^ a ™,*?3 e ..^!8^J(romthe^a^:;*^,A.Stat^.Department/spoitesman-. 
tors. --^i^vj ^^^^/iV said today there ,was.;.nb indication^ 
•v, Queen reported that, onthe.con-.; . .. that anything would happen then- 
trary, as. the captors became-more,-.- Another, official noted there had’ 
relaxed about the unusual situation; been similar .rumors of the hos- 
for which they had seemed initially.;, tages’ release on the occasion of-, 
unprepared, they, showed; more con-.: v : some other Moslem'holy days dur-* 

sirieratinn fnr. fhpir nricnnorc ! ' i r .x . J 




ggi Ett^debrtefin^Jiei^gafte^^Q ue^n g 
^returned tojth eTUnitecTs t a t es/ 1 as tf 
['.Friday, he<recounfe<f/the/'':mgc'k 
^xecuti6nt;t^6fficjalsHt.^ 

^within th^fimffeWweeks^oftBe; 
f-hostage situation',' QueehJsafd;sii?.®'# 
c/i.During:fthatr-period,.the/caDtors 





*rrv.i va.. - • ■ - * v- :\ 




• : --v.\ . ■*.»( - 
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An ex-spy defends those CIA broadcasts to Iran 





: ^ By Anonymous 

siv-v- ’ • - • ^-»r3 ths# . . .. ; 

The recetat acknowledgment by unidenti- 
fied Washington “officials” that a clandestine 
radio station (“FreeVoice of Iran”) was be- 
ing backed by the CIA has again put the 
•agency in the stocks.. The broadcasts alleg- 
edly used terms like ^“fascist” and “racist” 
for Ayatollah Khomeini; supported exiled 
\ leader Shahpur Bakhtiar, called for the “lib- 
era tion”bfIran, and appealed to Iranians to 
^prepare for armed action. , - 

Before examining these points,, there is a 
£ fundamental one which bears periodic repeti- 
tion because it is so conastently ignored: The 
| CIA does not conduct such operations without 
T approval (if not instigation) from the highest 
r levels of the executive branch, and without 
^careful review by various legislative commit- 
i tees. i* ; :- , . •••• v r- 

f Noiess fundamental is our need *to face up 
\to the world as it really is, as opposed to the 
r world as we would like it to be. As Americans, 

■ our problem is that we try to impose our do- 
-^mestic rules' 'and values internationally. This 
fair enough when it comes to controlling 
^ ti vities by foreigners here, like South Ko~ 
ia’s rent-a-congressman operation, but does 
fnot always make sense when dealing with 
- other ^cultures oh their grounds. When it 
comes to promoting long-term US interests 
f overseas, our rules (violence aside) should be 
: at least as flexible as those of the local envi- 
r. ronment. * 

Well, who needs clandestine propaganda? 
What is the Rationale for unattributed outlets? 
There are several reasons: :• 

♦ In countries where the United States 
i stands branded as an* enemy, resistance to 
{ any message from an official American sta- 
t ion is v ery strong — wh en indeedj ts very call 
i sign does not impose a grave risk on the Lis- 
tener .-To reach these audiences an unofficial: 
mediumis necessar^;^^ 

. There are some messages which -the 
United States wishes to put across but which 
it cannot do .openly-for a variety of reasons : 
because they would offend friends,; be* per- 1 
^ceived as transcending permissible levels of 
meddling, might imply deeper commitments 
than the US was willing to make.: -v 4 ■ 4r 
: • Finally, the restrictions . that the very 
fact of official sponsorship puts on a medium 
can inhibit language and terminology- to the 
point that it no longer has any impact: An au- 
^dience accustomed to heady levels ofvitu- 
/^^ration in its own media may yawn at more 
( easuredpresentations. - ?. 

n one of the above justifies a massive re-j 
sort to such means, nor does it absolve spon-j 


sors from responsibility for unexpected re- 
sults of their efforts. Long ago Radio Free 
Europe, for example, was blamed for giving 
Hungarians the impression that the US would 
come to their aid if they rose up against the 
Soviet Union. That blame was not entirely un- 
warranted, but it must be recalled that the US 
had, after all, adopted a policy some years 
earlier of “rolling back communism” and had 
never explicitly rescinded it. The problem 
was that Radio Free Europe was so clearly 
under official US sponsorship that its ^unoffi- 
cial” status was no longer believable. 

Clandestine radio broadcasting needs a 
base abroad, a pool of high-quality talent 
drawn from recent emigres, and an ostensible 
sponsor (individual or group) which may or 
may not be aware of the true source of sup-j 
port. AU of these factors make precise control 
extremely difficult, and as a result the broad-| 
casting product does on occasion deviate 
from the ideal. v- •• 


Let us now return to the “Free Voice of 
Iran” and the probable reasons why it came 
j into existence. ^ 1 

First, we may accept the thesis that Iran 
today is being governed by individuals whose 
hostility toward the US has reached unusual 
extremes . ^ 

Second, it is probably not in the interests of 
the US that these individuals continue to run 
the affairs of Iran. 

Third, the Iranians themselves (or the ef- 
fects- of internecine strife at. the top levels) 
will probably dispose of the incumbent lead- 
ers before too much longer, and we will be 
confronted with new faces. .^^’^:’ ^ 

’ FoiirttUt is palpably in the interests of the 
US that this new group of leaders (a) reflect 
Iranian not Soviet or other foreign interests, 
(b) reorient some of Iran’s hate-America en- 
ergies into more productive channels, and (c) 
establish a more stable, law-abiding society . - 
•^sTn. order to accomplish these aims, it can 
be assumed that the US wanted * to support 
; those Iranians who opposed the current lead- 
ership; the problem was to do so without ad- 
mitting it. Hence the unattributed radio s 
v Now as to those particular aspects which 
were so upsetting to some in the American , 
. press 

• The Ayatollah was termed a “fascist”-* 
and a “racist.” His penchant for xenophobic 
demagoguery; backed by officially encour- 1 
aged mob action^ does rather take one back to 1 
the brown shirts of the 1920s and the jackboots 
of the 1930s, but one- is not supposed to say so 
in polite international society?- True, but in 
terms, or the broadcasts* ostensible sponsor- 
ship such terminology would be part of the 
normal gi ve and take of Iranian politics; any- 


thing softer would have been suspeqt. . • > : . 

• The broadcasts^ supported: the exiled 
.Shahpur Bakbtiar. Is this bad from the stand- \] 
point of US interests? It becomes- so only 
when official US sponsorship is revealed. 
(Needless to say, that is also bad for Shahpur 
Bakhtiar, whether or not he was previously | 
aware of clandestine US support for the ra- 
dio.) The point is... an ostensible sponsor or 
cause . was needed; and Shahpur Bakhtiar 
seems to have been a logical choice. 

• The broadcasts -called for the “liber- 
ation*’ of Iran. Well, yes, that is the usual ter- 
minology used by “outs” .when trying to 
unseat “ins** in parts of the world where exile 
is the price of political defeat. r 

• The broadcasts reportedly “even: ap4] 

pealed to Iranians to prepare for armed ac- 
tion.” If read swiftly, that might sound like a 
call to arms; another. interpretation is that it 
was merely a warning to the citizenry to take 
prudent steps to avoid becoming noncomba- 
tant casualties; r . , -V 1-,^ r{ : t 

Until leaked in Washington, and then pub- 
licized and virtuously decried in the Ameri- 
can press, “Free Voice of Iran” appears to 
have been a needed counterbalance to what, 
even then, was a one-sided presentation. The 
station has now become, instead, a source of 
national mbaiTassmenC^^ . 

2 . Who is most to blame for this? The ClA, for 
running the operation? The White House, for 
authorizing it? The Congress, for approving 
it? Qr officials who no longer seem to have the 
right of silence on matters affecting national 
security, and a press that dc^not exercise 
restraint in the national 

v The author, requesting ^anonymity, 
describes himself as a retired CIA officer 
who was not involved with ■ ■Free Voice of 
-Iran” but has observed similar activities 
i ' where hejervedin the 
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Oi|52 UiSsiHostages Still in Iran 

' ifs&By Henry's: xr ;- r - . 


i corted to bathrooms, the .captors. 
AV IJeft them alone. Queen said: Jones. 
i wanted to play poker: 14 to 16 hours 
a day. “It was a good thing it was 


: ; ■'^% 1 ^MMas>oaSlW.SW-W»ii^^ y^ n 

Former hostage Richard. Queen ‘ 
today meetswith families ofsome of' 
the-52 Americans still in the hands 
of Iranian captors. who he said had ; 
treated him pretty wellf after ini- 
tially-keeping hrmiconfined .in ail 
: W1 ?~? wless basemenLY,^,^^^^ 


_ Sp- .just for pennies,: because Charlie , 
„r vi^ ' piayed pretty good,” Queen said.v>^5 
k- - “Ihave the feeling that some wiht- 

! ;■ ■ -MMVUUVWMlbUt Ui) 'DlS’i* VU\Wa» M«A. A — : in' 

1 ; condition later today? Qneen is ex- 
pected to leave tomorrow for a vaca 
^tion with his parents iff Maine^- ^ 


make an-announceiuent on hi^lpo^g^ aremto^pl^eno^ 

in the embassv Oneen said \ 


/■ f ^t^OAOhtnw nffaMul >heM rtatAM amte 1 


• »There,was no^brain washing^ 

U.S. Embassy' in •Tehran-'oniNovjtf |j 
“didn't really pressure: uslj.'tosign 
confessions; Queemsaid yesterday;*/? 

The bearded young, consular . offi,-i» 
cer emphasized abejState^C)epart4 
: men press/conferehce'gtfiat>he*; 
^poke^nlyYromhispersdnWex.-. 

1 had, hrue repntacfl 


perience and had 
with other hostages. But hid own ex 
.periencesbffered?somei|hdpe-fdiv 
, families of. the - others -that ^they - are’ 


Families^ rom* theWashington? 
area were to meet Que^h at the State>j 
Department innder the auspices of* 
the families^ jowff^brganization^ 
Family Umson)Action Groups One^ 
vocal critiCiOfthe department’s ac- 


”.T W ay*ijr> 

from Vermont at herown expensed 
The department ahnounced^yes^' 
terdaythatttwas f e newing^efforts 


to obtaia,informatibir on anothergi 
American'reported held in : Iran^i 
Mrs^Cynthia Dwyer, 1 # free-lancer 
journalistfrom Buffalo, ; If;Y^^^ 
The Swiss ambassaddr^.ttrlran^ 
ErfcLangVConfirmedMayf^that!; 

. Dwyer had: been arrested'asVdh al^ 
leged CIA-agent This was based on?' 
.information^fromthe'Iraniamfoi^f 

yesterday thattheSwissAhave'ie 
ported‘-beingUoldtby^the£Iranian 
. prosecmor'soffice-thatthereis.no* 
record’.of'Dwyer’s bpingiheldiThei 
: Swiss have been asked to seekan ur- 
gen^checlPbnlher|a>spokesma * 

Qneen mas- releasedrJnryfU r on 
ordefoftheAyatollahiRuhollah 
. Khomeini because - ofi^a' medical „ 

■ ' problem.' It- has been 'diagnosed: asn 
^multiple sclerosis; a- nerve disorder, 
/■ but Queen’s appearance-and move- 
J [ ments were- notnoticeablyfaffected,, 
l duringhispublicappearahcesyes-1 
it terday.y5fii|^^^®>S9^^SgE^ 
r -.Th'eCGedrgetdwn.pUnlyersitj” 


^ -^SSgpvernment^hniithere’was no effort 
■ n tnicrophonss- with Sccrctfiry of ;|^to brainwash ^ ^ ^ R ^. v 

StatecEdmund S: Mnskie rescor ti 7> g 0 


m Uiuugui* IUV ,VU1C^M. 

(hostages) with me.” Queen told the 
crowd;“butrm.suretheyltbe back 
home' soon:”' He added to reporters 
later;#SometimesT .feel/e JittleA 
guilty that I’m: here how” while the4 
restremain prisoners. 
“^Administration : offi cials are mot " 
so sure the others, will be home .. 
sooni-The selection of a conserva-V. 
tiveifslamic' -fundamentalist :as C 
speakertofnhe national assembly,^ 
whichhas been given.the authority - 
by Khomeinito decide thehostages’v' 
fate^ was not considered :an - encour- 
aging sign of a quick settlement' 
•^Describing to reporters/his-own-i 
experiences, Queen-said he fled the U 
embassy- from his consular: office’s : 
back door during the Nov.'4'seizureJ| 
But7:0iwas»captufed’i:because ; U^ 
turned down the wrong street/; j*pl'f 
mmbledslowly:“Six other Ameri-^ 
‘cahs^reached safety- with.Canadian^: 

■VMnlnmntc anH iuorft enmfa^ - 


,^.f ; '<meeh:'des^li^- { {ag?^fi^‘a5! 
^.anti-Coinmunist. Islamic : students^ 

' . ’They’re individuals with different' 

1 ?fyiewpoints,"vhe saidT-iWe had s6m^ 
f really fine:pedple," the bulkofthem.1 
'■were neither’ good nor bad; :*’and 1 
L;;: there were a few. real 
,:^;The way . hostages, were treated' 
depended on captor attitudes^he". 
' said. ’.-'Some had childish moods;acf i | 
~ing peeved 'sometimes,” but he ahd 
?a few others were lucky to hayethe 
students go get clothes from their 
- apartments. Some 'captors were^con- 
scientious, but.the whole setupSwas 
disorganized and things wereicon-' 


. . -For-the first three orfour months 
, he was held in a^windowless base-f. 
jmentthat was so grim even the cap^/ 
Itorscomplainedofibeingvthere;-' 
jQueen said' Then he was moved np-‘ 
.etairs'td share aToomwith Joseph 
i Hall and Charles Jon^s^’ sfc^^"" 
**'*“cepr'for — 


f , Treatmenrdid not change ag a reg 
suit of the uinsuccessful.US. fescue^ 
. mission in April; which he knew lit-' 

■ tie about, Queensaid.' Some hostages 
:\reportedly were^moved from, the 
. -•- ‘ "rts'bf Iran fafterl 

jvieeh hadnobvffl 
s£i*^^a5«B*isi!sa 




Unlted'States lastFtiday/planhcdtoj 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
22 July 1980 


Philip Geyelin 






| " »:■ ■■ 

_ : 

' * ‘ ~ . .. ~~ . -.. 




... “As adults we are not-flnols. Amt ■*» a*iii» 
Ar^hyst^ad^s^ 

* : Th^swords werealmost tost, as HaroM Qaem ? 
•walked briskly pastthe waiting television erw»-- 
outside the hospital. He and bis wife,Jeaime, 
had just been told thattheirrecentlyreleased ; 
hostage son, Richard, issufferihg from multiple H 
sclerosis: They were* saying/thafthey ' under- 
stood what that-meantAthat tfiA diseasa^ftj 


; going to give way to panic, or leap-tb eondu- - 
sions; or be plunged into despair.They weretf- 
fering,;in short, a badly needed modelofte- 
tience and fortitude as thehosta ge criSB ctr^ ' 
through its ninth month/. Its iown causes and 
cure, f you.,will have noted^have much in com- 
monk.witb. MS. . But: its- treatment » in. the -do*’ 
velopingcampaign debate andiu theanmnate 
of the.Carteradministration criticshas almost 
nothing, in. common with the quiet courage of > 

1 the Queens. , 

“If we had leadershipworthy .of the jamfe"' 
Barry Goldwater roared front: the < Rep nbK r » 

- convention platform the;other night, “no conn- 
try in this world wouldgfcave ever taken-hoe-" 
tages^ from us.?: The .‘CSrter fsrimihfctrattafc' 



tion ahbi tbattlran is:ibrn^bv g .,.....„.. 17 r .. 
powerstni^lei-aiattherefeno elenenLno^^ 
sponsible: farce with' which the United Statmi- 

candeafmect i v e lv . 1f t^,y'i^ffife'V fe>";r^»fe<fa!* 

■ -■ 


r Again, perhaps sa But the admimstration's 1 
painful -policy of patience, , nonethetesv’js 1 
' powerfully reinforced by the intelligence *e- 
; ports and the judgment of dowiKheliue pr ofe* - 
> sionals far removed from any concent foe the 
president’s political fortunes. Here, in brief , jg' 
-how they see it '^0 , 

& The retease af Queen, they imbappilyectt.- 
} clude,.says almost nothing about the prospects-, 
• for the -remaining S2> hostages. Iranian Beg a 


as often as- once a week, almost certainly for 
| precisely, the reason, that Queen was released?' 

while iha. 1 . a .1 T 


; politicabseene are at odds oh how to deal with ^ 

, ;tbe-hostage. problems almost .nobody involved. i • 
$ 'wants ^hostage, to take seriously JQ; ■ >l 

^:whilem^eirt^^%*^^^g|^ 
i . .Not even the-radical militants want jhag fe.i 
deed, some analysts are convinced the anxiety/ 

; of the hostagesVcaptors'on. this- score adds an^l 
■ extra dimension of complexity to thehost^e 
| problem. Even’if the political leader could bh' 
brought to an agreement for the 


s be scared to do it. " 


■ •: far'd.: 


■IE..-,;.. • =, • 

fhmTrffirnVT bn nrmfi n r it.. .?■ j 


J.They’re probably convinced that the CIA - 
> track them down and. kill them m repriaKS?^: 3 
'i v Tiie guessing liere is tdatr doctors repotted l 
£ they had a problem: they couldn’t handle in Iran 
: — that Qi^en’s illness could! become- an>emba^ 
Viassment^or worsen and that he should be fo- ; 

• turned." The militants agreed. And because tbs# 
>in no vway prejudiced the basic* hostage- feseer 
^Khomeini also agreed/ which is a far-cry from**’ 3 
^calculated gesture of Conciliation or e?en a firm i 

• command. ' 

g^jWhat, thead is J&omem’&ToleT Theanalyrti $ 
t; see him as a 


" to get rid of ? the hostage issue* But'he k fe^hb' 
fought toheon 

'M ' On c&e ascendancy/say the experts, j arel»= 
^clerical fascists,” the radicals among the clergy-? 

. WhftSA int’prpst k Te«4n IHinvnamiV kAU* ■■ * ■*" 


•crusade than it is iri; recoverihg .the powee. (to 


-them*, by^theshahu -^ixigs^sure prbminmit 

i OviIo4 Tno/lntin nMniliw/*. — — t-J — ' ' • '•*■ 


ra 




H -In the ; factional infighting,; ^ ^ _ 

; most by accident, have become a criticafpani? 

To be. soft on the hostage issue is* to be danger-i 

-omlyvnlnerable,politically;“rhe histages-wOl; 
I onlyceasetohean instrument inthepovmr- 
** says one anth oxity, "when the abete^ 

not a cheerfatl dlagnQ^a. Mfcaie** i **^ 
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...TFE-PALEIGH mtS AMD OBSERVER (WC) 
5 July 1980 



The^ anti-Khomeini radio broad- 
casts into Iran by" the “unconven- 
tional broadcasting’ V section of the 
(Central Intelligence Agency, as. re-. 

; ported by The New York Times, ^ 
come across as a dumb stunt. ^ ^ 

^The Iranians’,' who- accuse/ 1 the 
American -hostages -of 'being spies,- 
have a near phobia that the-United 
States will engineer a coup, as it didi 
ttiCre-install Shah Mohammed Reza i 
Eahlavi on. the^Peacock -Throne in 


• *.* rJ ' 

;v »|J 

■A 


I 


'1953. However far-fetched the Irani! 


ans’ claims may seem in the United! 
States, the broadcasts by the CIA' 
can serve only to heighten the fears 
and suspicions of the Iranian gov- 
:i erament and to intensify the danger 
to the hostages. The ClA, after all,'; 

' has a long history -of dissimulation 
FSbn its activities abroad. ^ 4. 

I U:- Moreover,' to the extent the broad- 
casts might succeed in creating, in- 
i' stability in Iran, it; would invite the. 
^ Soviets to proceed with whatever de- :! 
5 signs they; may have on the country,^ 

?“The Free'Voice of Iran,’’ included ;] 
* commentary aimed at undermining: 
theK Khomeini governmenkyand 
appeals to the army y not to^fight; 
against rebels; The Times reported; 
Knomeinfcwasidescribed as a “rac- 
;.istgahd^fascist.”^Iranians'4were 
urged^ to ‘take "guns A.into . your 
J hands’|in preparation for ^^ actionl ^4j 

- ■ : IheM b’^ 

not cooked up solely by the CIA:? 
Zbigniew, Brzezinski President 
Carter’s national security adviser, 
developed the CIA' connection in 
Egypt; iwhere flieVbfbadcastsVorgi- 
nated,r last; December:- Afterwards, 
Brzezinski was described as- dissat- 1 

1 


casts tolran. 

4 4ThfeUnit«d States has a legitimate! 
interest in broadcasting factual in 1 ? 
formation into Iran to set the record 
straight.;But the CIA’s black propa| 
gandarcan wonly£ubdermine w-S.|, 
credibiMty.^Morem j 

United States must have a firm and 
-clearcut policy toward Iran. And for 


SpresidehthasjpromisedthattheUn-; 
jited States will riot meddle tolran’s 
^internal affairs increases the uncer| 

fthinty^infan'akeady;? dangerously 

*■-* 41 
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HUMAN EVENTS 
26 JULY 1980 



By M. STANTON EVANS 



Any lingering doubts about the need 
to abolish the Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice have now been laid conclusively to 
rest. 

PBS pretty well sealed the verdict a 
few weeks back when it broadcast a 
three-part series called “On Company 
Business” — a blast at the Central In- 1 
telligence Agency as- seen by renegade 
agent Philip Agee and others of his ilk/ 
The purpose of the series, as the pro- 
ducers put it when the project was an- 
nounced, was to tell ”the story of 30 
years of CIA subversion, murder, 
bribery and torture as told by an in- 
sider” — meaning Agee. 

Viewers were not informed that Agee 
in recent years has been actively work- 
ing the other side of the street — in 
behalf of America’s enemies. Agee 
himself makes no bones about his sym- 
pathies in the matter, though innocents 
watching PBS were not brought in on 
the secret- In a 1975 interview, for ex- - 
ampler he was* quoted as saying his 
allegiance was with; the Communists 
in their struggle -with, the evil 
“capitalists.” .. . . 

“The CIA,”, he said;. Vis plainly on 
the wrong side, that is, the capitalistic 
side.. I approve KGB [Soviet in- 
telligence] activities, Communist ac- 
tivities in general, when they are to the 
advantage of the oppressed; In fact, the. 
KGB is not doing enough in this regard, : 
because the USSR depends on the peo- 
ple to free- themselves. Between the 
overdone- activities the CIA initiates 
and the-*more modest activities of the* 
.KGB there is no comparison.'’: 

. In other words, the Communists : 
are good guys — although a bit too 
“modest” in their efforts. The bad / 


In this revealing article, Agee said “I *| 
aspire to be a Communist and a revolu- j 
tionary.”. Although saying he wasn’t 
versed in Marxist doctrine and that his 
Communist aspirations did not require 
a foreign model, he had obviously ab- 
sorbed enough of thecreed to denounce 
America/ in class struggle terms for 
alleged “social and economic in- 
justice* * committed in the interests of 
the evil corporations. ~ : : 

In further explanation of his views, 
Agee added: “I came to reject 
gradualist reform as the path to a better 
society.” And: “I had come by now to 
acknowledge socialist revolution as the 
historical process that would lead to a 
higher form of social and economic . 
organization. Not only had I com- 
prehended what I was against , but also 
what I was /or.” ' ' . 

What Ageeis “for” and “against” is 
further exemplified in thepattem of his 
expose activities, which focus , ex- 
clusively on the supposed evils* of -the 
CIA while having nothing critical to say 
about the Soviet intelligence network 
or its stooges in the Cuban DGI. • . .. 

Muc h of the back ground on_Agee_i_ 

j and the slanted nature of the PBS ] 

* presentation are spelled out in a recent 
newsletter from Accuracy in Media. 
This watchdog organization wants to 
know why PBS would air a three-hour 
onslaught against our intelligence ser- 
vice from the standpoint of a Soviet 
apologist— without even identifying 
him as such. On the past record, AIM 
probably won’t get much satisfaction. 

PBS has indulged in similar 
shenanigans before, such as a dithering 


guys- are the capitalistic 
'Americans. These sympathies were ^ 
underscored byan article Agee did 
for Esquire, in which he expressed 
his admiration for Communist 
Cuba, acknowledged he had done 
a lot of “research” in that Socialist 
paradise, and otherwise spewed 
out Marxist boilerplate.; : v: ; T'*-/'\ 


tribute to sports in Communist Cuba 1 
and a sanitized look at life in the' ghastly i 
police state of North Korea. When 
responsible parties at the network were ; 
taken to task for these blatant offer- 
ings, they showed little willingness to 
concede their error or mend th&r ways. I 
The usual defense provided for such* ! 
programming is that it is covered by 1 
“freedom of the press,” but that is an • 
evasion. Presumably, any private news 
outlet could pump forth similar slanted 
offerings and, while people would 
vehemently protest, there would be no 
question about the journalistic right to 
such expressions, s ; 

PDS, however, is not a private 
outlet. It is heavily funded bv the 
government and would not survive i 
for very long without such fun- I 
ding. Which means that U.S. tax- 
payer are being compelled to foot ; 

' the bill for the blatant pro-Soviet 
propaganda of Agee and others 
like him. As one such taxpayer, I 
consider this to be an outrageous 
violation of my constitutional 
rights. >: j 

The case for having a public broad- ; 
cast system . is weak-to-nonexistent I 
anyway, since there is no good reason 
■in a free society to have government in- 1 
volved in such activity.; When, the 
system is used to disseminate the; 
unabashed propaganda of America’s 
enemies, it is long since time to shut it 
down.,.-; : .?:• B 
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Of Agee Passport; 


United- Press International . — 

Chief'Justice Warren E.. Burger, 
acting at the government's request, 
yesterdayr stayed a*, court order re- 
storing -..they passport of former CIA 
agent -PhiUp^Agee. *" 

Burger's action further' postpones 
the opportunity for the controversial 
former agent to retrieve his? passport, 
which was, lifted. by ; the State Depart-*, 
ment^last^December-for national se- 
curity ‘ reasons. " rf* 

Agee, ailongtime critic of thiPciA’s 
covert operations?" has published the 
names - of “ hundreds • of,* CIA * agents , 
around the worlds ' an apparent breach 
of: the secrecy -agreement tie signed • 
with the intelligence agency. ■?'. > 

The* Justice Department Sad* asked ?-] 
Burger to delay- th^reinstaternent of [ 
A gee's-' passport untiirthe entire Su- * 
prerae: Court considers the case.* /‘•Hj. 

On* June 2 ?,;at£ederal appeals court * 
paneli ruled that Agee’s right , to 
travel was- constitutionally protected • 
and that. Cyrus*B. Vance,: while secre- \ 
tary of state, did notihave- legai au- - 
thority ta revoke Agee's passport. - f 
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Agee Fight Goes A 
To Highest Court 

o- - ■ 

Associated Pres* • r<- -v 

The M u 9 1 i c e '-Department; 

. asked? the Supreme Court, yes---^ 
terday^to- over turn a cour t ord-- »•> 
eir= restoring a passport to' ex-^ • A 
CIA- agent; 'Philip Agee.: who 
the government says-is damage — 

ing national security. vV- . 

■-it* Having lost ; its c^se in^botft i. 
-trial court and appeals court,-; 
the government; urged the *• Su- - I 
preme Court 10 rule that the | 
president,,, actings through the^ ! 
secretary, of . state, has authori-^ 
;ty ?; - to revoke, the passport of; : 
an - American citizen whose in-#, 
ternationaL,. -txavei activities 
have caused and will' continue 
to cause serious damage to ; 
national security, and foreign 4 ■ 
■.'policy. ; \ : - / '$■ % -iiA-V 

• -The Justice Department said-' ;' 
international travel was essent-*:* 77 
ial- to Ageeils activities because 'rr 
v it allowed, him to collect-inf or— ; ; 
mation, recruit h^lp 'attract . 
extremist groups and gain 
; media attention. .. , \ 
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Press seen 


4 enemy’ 



.ouse 


'V Jtu* : 


By Curtis- Wilkie*' i’-'— :" 1 *?*>■ 

Globe Staff =.*- 

CAMDEN, Maine '— Former State 
; Department spokesman Hodding 
1 Carter 3d says that some of the mea-. 
sures taken; by President Jimmy 
Carter to control foreign policy, leaks I 
were offensive and demoralizing, and \ 
he blames Zbigniew Brzezinski for { 
convincing the President that the j 
State Department was the source. 'V/ 

.Carter,, who left . the Administra- 
tion this month, was critical of Brze-' 

• zinski’s National Security Council op- 

• eration and said it was responsible for 
the “most substantive leaks//. 

In an interview Friday at his sum- 
mer home in Camden, overlooking Pe- 
;;.nobscot Bay. Carter also said the Ad- 
ministration had a misconception, 
about the way reporters work- in this 
: country. . ‘ ' ‘jtt *.-■ ' '.X . ’*• 7 • 

The White House, , he said, “sees 
the press as the enemy//: 

“There are some people there, who 
are major leakers themselves, who 
think the only way reporters get a sto- 
ry Is through a leak. They think re- 
porters are clods and animals, and 
that you simply feed them/;, said 
Carter, who is no relation to the Presi- 
dent and who has: spent much of his ; 
life as a journalist/ :/ r ' ' ' / /- /. 

: He left the government two weeks / 
ago — not long after the resignation of 
his friend and boss, Cyrus Vance, as 
Secretary of- State — and retreated to/ 
the quiet of Maine after 3 l A years at 
the heart of the action in Washington/ 

However, he was pitched back into 
the maelstrom last week by a series of 7 
news stories involving leaks and bu- 1 
reaucratic strife. As he sat on a laree 1 

rock rising out of the back lawn of a 
“castle” he purchased with part of the 
proceeds of the sale of the Mississippi 
newspaper his father founded and he 
once ran. Carter , reflected on the in- 
fighting of . the nation’s foreign policy * 
apparatus. /,. - , ,-7/ ' 


BOSTON GLOBE 
20 July 1930 

./Carters remarks came after re- 
ports that he had refused to sign an 
affidavit declaring that he was not re-j 
sponsible for leaks that led to a news! 
story about a debate within the Ad-j 
ministration over increased military 
aid to Morocco. . 

• . / The article appeared in. the Wash- 
ington. Post last October. It reportedly! 
angered the President so much that he! 
sought affidavits, from such high-} 
ranking officials as Vance, Brzezinski i 
: an d CIA Director Stansfield Turne r in j 
7 which they professed tneir innocence 
/^ i.Carter said he was approached by 
7FBF agents. “I talked to them quite 
E willingly. I told them it was not a story 
■ in which I was involved/* 

Shortly before he left the State De- 
- partment — he announced his inten- 
tion to resign shortly after Vance quit; 

/^•..Carter said he was presented with 
| - an affidavit to sign. “1 was led to be- 
lieve that jt came from the highest lev- 
els of the White House. I refused to 
' sign . a presumptive statement - that 
says Fro a good boy/’ * / r 

x Asked if. he had been offended by .the affidavit. 
Carter said: “Of. course I found it offensive. But 1 
Jound it sillier than offensive. It was also counter- 
productive/’ 

; v .He said the President had depressed many mem- 
bers of the State Department hierarchy in an earlier 
attempt to stop leaks. 

/- Vance and 16 other State Department officials 
were summoned to the White House in February 
1979 for' a dressing down after a report by CBS that 
US officials believed the Iranian government of Sha- 
pour Bakhtiar would soon fall. 

The President, who was enraged over the story, 
according to accounts of'the incident, threathened 
to fire any officials who had leaks coming out of 
their divisions at the State Department, even if the 
officials themselves were not directly responsible. 

Carter, who was assistant secretary of state at 
the time, said he was “heartsick’-’ after the meeting. 

“I was mad. I felt it was a bum rap. I felt that the 
procedure amounted to a kangaroo court. It was a. 
humiliation to Vance and destructive to the loyalty' 
of those who had to sit there and be told: ‘You are 
untrustworthy. You are my problem/ 

The Bakhtiar government fell within days of the 

■ meeting. — c 

/ Carter is married to Patricia Derian, an assis- 
tant secretary of state in charge of human rights. 
She was also singled out in a Washington Post story 
last week as' a prime suspect for leaks. “We- start 
with Pa tt Derian and then we add to the list.” an 
investigator of leaks was quoted as saying. 

“Patt is^articulate. and she opposes policy open- 
ly. “ Carter said. “Some of the idiots who work in 
government are not used to people speaking up. In a 
town which shoots from ambush, they can’t believe 
anybody will look them in the eye and disagree.” 

It has been reported that there are 15 criminal 
investigations of leaks of military or diplomatic in- 
formation. and that another 10 investigations were 
closed last year, Carter said he had not been aware 
of any of them until the FBI discussed the story of j 
the Moroccan aid with him/ V ^ > -.g r ^ 


CONTINUED 
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As for his wife. Carter said she was “demonstra- ^ erview wit n The Globe represents one of the sharp- ^ 
bly” clear of guilt because not a single case had est and f open criticisms in the historv of dis- * 
been proved against her. > : - P utes between, the State Department and the NSC. 

Carter acknowledged that the State Department • The conflict between the State Department, 
“l eaks — and leaks like a sieved but said that othe r which hes in Foggy Bottom, and the White House's 
government agencies, including the NSC, the White continue. Carter said, "until the President 

— — ™ brings one to heel.” . 

Several times during his Administration, the I 
x-j i^e^ii. 3 . . , v - President has ordered the State Department and the j 

j *I think that one sad thing that happened was NSC S ^°P sniping at each other. It has created 
that the President, over time, became convinced by f truces, but Carter said that eventually “somebody 
Brzezinski — who is doing it for a reason — that it’s : from across town would throw a knife into us.” 
the State Department” that is responsible for mosP 7 : He said the State Department was repeatedly 
of the leaks. ' V, ; - branded for being “soft on the Russians,*' which he 

‘The most substanUve leaks come from the. called ‘‘reprehensible’ conduct by “guys on that 
White House/’ where Brzezinski’s NSC staff works, ■ -(NSC) staff, starting at or near the top.” 

Carter said. >/•/. f ■ He also called it “standard idiot behavior in a j 



House , the CIA and the Deiense Department, also 
leaked stories “for self-serving reasons and for poll- 


Carter was especially critical of the relationship f 
between Brzezinski and Richard Burt, a reporter ■ 
who covers national security issues, for the New-/ 
York Times., . ; : • 5: ■ "X r 

“You don’t have to read anything less juvenile ; 
than Richard Burt to see Zbigniew Brzezinski’s lips y 
move while Burt writes,’’ Carter-said. “Burt is noto- 
rious for being an open wound on the National Se- 
curity Council. They turn on the arterial flow and' 
he transmits it to the New York Times.” T , . 

If the leaks do not come directly from Brzezinski, 
Carter said,. “it’s from his aides. I have no idea if the 
President is aware of it,, but everybody else in town 
(Washington) surely knows/’ - i V. 

In an article in the Times last week, Burt wrote 
that_a spirit of cooperation was prevailing between 


L bureaucracy with overlapping turf.” 

Carter said that Vance often differed with Brze- 
zinski on approaches to foreign policy, but would 
; accept the President's decision even if he lost. 

“It is a fact that Brzezinski does not easily take 
no for an answer, or accept it when a decision goes 
against him/’ Carter said. “Vance would often 
think an issue was decided and then look over his 
shoulder and see Brzezinski nibbling away.” 

During his years as State Department spokes- 1 
man. Carter was popular among the diplomatic J 
press corps. Asked if he had ever leaked a story him-! 
selfr. the 45-year-old Carter grinned and answered J 
cryptically: “I think I felt an intense loyalty to thei 
. Secretary of State and the President, to policies as rj 



Brzezinski and the new Secretary' of State, Edmund 
S. Muskie. One of the reasons cited by the reporter’s 
sources for the “relative absence of rancor” was the 
departure of some of Brzezinski’s “fiercest critics" 
at the State Department, such as Carter and Leslie 
H. Gelb, former director of politico-military affairs. 

The Times story followed by a week an account 
in the Washington Post in which sources close to 
Muskie — widely believed to be Washington lawyer 
and longtime Muskie associate Berl Bernhard — ' 
complained of Brzezinski’s' attempts to upstage the 
former Maine senator. :: -p . ; ”, 

During the President’s European trip last month, J - 
Brzezinski appeared on television repeatedly : and .. 
the White House distributed texts of his interviews. 

, "Because the President allows him to do it, and 
because Brzezinski loves to do it you have a highly 
visible national security adviser,’* Carter said.->A-> 

£ After the Post article critical of Brzezinski ap- 
peared, Carter said, Burt “went over (to the NSC) 
and got his tap turned ori:’*|? X 

Burt, reached for comment in Washington yes- : 
terday. said that Muskie had told a New York Times 
group prior to the publication of his article that the : 
situation vis-a-vis the NSC was “working harmoni- / 
ously." ” ‘ 

The Times reporter said he felt Hodding Carter’s / 
comments were “unfair” because he had talked to / 
State Department officials, as well as the NSC staff, * 
before writing the story/ 

. Burti also pointed out that it was one of his sto- / 
ries about a possible site for an electronic listening; 
post in Norway to verify Soviet compliance with the 
strategic arms limitation treaty that triggered one. • 
of the government investigations into leaks. ■; 

; .Hodding Carter’s attackipn^Brzezinskffn the in-.; v 


understood them.” 

; ■ .Carter became well known to the nation as the . 
i Administration’s chief spokesman on the Iranian' 
j crisis in the first months after the hostages were 
seized. He said he agreed with the President's ban- j 
dling of that issue. , V 

However, he said the President’s remark in' 
j which he called Muskie a more effective Secretary of 
State than Vance — whom the President described .] 
as “bogged down in details” — was “a sad and un-/ ( 
fortunate misuse of words.” 

“What he said could only hurt the man who bent.* 
over backwards to keep from hurting him.” j 
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iftodding Carter Says U.'S. Aides See Press' as Enemy! 


BOSTON, July 20 (Reuters) — Hodding 
Carter 3d, the former State Department 
spokesman, said in an interview pub- 
lished today that the Carter Administra- 
tion “ ‘sees the press as the enemy/' 

Mr. Carter, in an interview with The 
Boston Globe, said that this climate of 
suspicion had caused members of the 
Presidential circle to be mistaken about 
the way the press works in the United 
; States. ' • ;>■ ' 

; “There are some people there who are 
major leakers themselves who think the 
only way reporters get a story is through 
a leak,” Mr. Carter said. “They think 
that reporters are clods and animals and 
that you simply feed them.” >: 

In October, President Carter became 
angered by leaked stories concerning a 
debate within the Administration over in- 
creased military aid to Morocco. Signed 
affidavits were sought from several high- 
ranking Government officials, including 
Stansfield Turner, the Director of Central 


Intelligence , and then Secretary of State 
Cyrus k. vance, who swore they had not 
been responsible for the leaks. 

Carter Refused to Sign Affidavit 

; But Hodding Carter, who resigned last 
month, refused to sign an affidavit, call- 
ing it “a presumptive statement that 
says Tm a good boy.’ ” 

Mr. Carter said that some of the recent 
news leaks that enraged President Carter 
were coming from within the White 
House. He said that Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
the President’s national security adviser, 
had convinced President Carter that the 
State Department had been the source of 
news leaks. But in fact, Mr. Carter said, 
Mr. Brzezinski himself and the National 
Security Council were responsible for the 
leaks. He was particularly critical of the 
National Security Council and Richard 
Burt, a reporter for The New York Times, 
“You don’t have to read anything less 
1 juvenile than Richard Burt to see Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski’s lips move while Burt i 


— — | 
writes,” Mr. Carter told The Globe.: 
“Burt is notorious for being an open 
wound on the National Security Councils 
They turn on the arterial Bow and he. 
transmits it to The New York Times.” 

In New York, a spokesman for The ; 
Times said there would be no comment on; 
the story. : j 
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WASHINGTON : [UPI]— The Soviet 
Union's economy grew only 2.1 per cent 
in 1978-1979, leaving ordinary citizens 
unhappy about consumer shortages.^ 
defense spending forged .fahead^the CIA 
reported Monday.^. 

“The Soviet . economy slowed v to a 
crawl in 1978-1979 r ”* according. to a 25- 
page report, “The Soviet. Economy .in 
1978-1979 and Prospects -for 1980.? ^ ~ 

“THE AVERAGE ;annual Gross Na- 
tional Product growthfVate> ofw2ti; per; 
cent was the lowest for any two-year 
period since World War II,'* it haid.’Vvf^!' 

The Soviet Union’s GNP is equivalent 
to 'about $1.3 trillion^ rcomparecT with 
$2.55 trillion for the United States 
1980. 

The CIA report said the Soviet con- 
sumer is increasingly cynical and frus- 
trated at shortages of such basic sup- 


biles, Tand housing.*^ " ; v 

“While consumer frustrations do not 
pose a threats to the stability of the 
^ regime; there are substantial economic 
l : social costs at stake, * t the-report said, y * 

’ L *: “REDUCED ^PRODUCTIVITy^ce^^ 
"sive labor ; turnover, , alcoholism^ and atk - 
senteeism as well V* as’ V increased* 

* .h I corruptiony J and ■** private * [often ■ illegal]; 
economic activity are all manifestations ; ■ 
of unfulfilled consumer ;demand<- whichr >• 
JVwUl- continue to rise unchecked, through y 

at least M$£ i dfr&rrwc&'ki: vvjfii it* 

" . Meanwhile, the study said, the Soviet a 
leadership continues to press massive • 
/-^military programs. 3 $ V f . - a/lSVS^Ivt.3-^ 



f 

• w 


.^T^During the past few years ,:estim atetf 
£■ Soviet; defense. spending grew more rapv * 

5 ; idly than GNP. As a result, in 1979 the 
^ defense effort • consumed 12 to 14 per 
• .cent of Soviet GNP,” according to the-, 
;^,'report r i^-'' r"; r.-r/ * -V^ : • ?KV- • yL. 



\ 


/* 
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^ Arthur Macy Cox 

The Republican Party has adopted a platform 
plank on defense which says,,."The scope and magni- 
tude of the growth of Soviet military power threatens 
American interests at every level.. .. . we will build 
toward a sustained defense expenditure sufficient to 
close the gap with the Soviets and ultimately reach, 
the position of military superiority that the American 
people demand.” ..... ‘ . , . 

Richard. Nixon in his new book, "The Real. War” 
gives his view of the origin -of the defense spending 
"gap”: “In 1976 the CIA estimates of Russian military 
spending for 1970-1975 were doubled overnight as er- 
rors were discovered and corrected . .. . When the first 
concrete steps toward arms control were taken Ameri-, 
can presidents were being supplied by the CIA with 
figures on Russian military spending that were only 
half of what the agency later decided spending had 
been. Thanks, in part, to this intelligence blunder wej 
will find ourselves looking down the nuclear barrel'in] 
the mid-1980’s.” , v . 

But the CIA’s estimates indicated no spending gap. 
Nixon, the. Republican Party and millions of other 
Americans are victims of a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the facts.: Actually,, the USSR and its al- 
lies still spend significantly less for defense than' does 
• the United States and its allies.. - . . . . 

Congress recently authorized the largest U.S. de- 
fense budget in history because most members of Con- 
gress have, come to believe- that the Soviets had. 
doubled their defense spending during the decade of) 
the 70s- Throughout the United States there is a 
broad view that the Soviets have made a dramatic in-, 
crease in their defense programs. But the fact 3 are 


Arthur Macy Cox, who served as a CIA official for 
-10 years', is a writer specializing in Soviet affairs . 
He is policy consultant to the American Commit - 
fee on East-West Accord. ~ : : 


very different At no time has the Soviet defense bud- 
get been increased by more than 3 per cent a year: 

In 1976, the CIA made what appeared to be an as- 
tounding discovery about Soviet defense spending. 
Television, radio and press throughout the country 
headlined the story. "CIA Doubles Estimate of Soviet 
Defense Spending.” But the media was very poorly 
briefed. Nobody at the CIA thought the Soviets had 
suddenly, increased their defense spending by 100 per: 
cent. But the impression was allowed to stand and has 
not subsequently been clarified- 




AT recent Air force study prepared by the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Institute said:: "Estimates prepared by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, as well as by U.S. academic 
economists, have been in error by as much as 100 per 
cent.. The CIA estimates were accepted without ques- 
tion until 1976, when they were acknowledged to be 
grossly in error and .doubled. Economists have not yet 
recovered from the-shodk of that experience!” 

The CIA has an admittedly difficult job estimating , 
what the Soviets spend on defense because so much So- * 
viet information is secret. The figure which the Soviets j 
publish in their annual budget doesn’t come close to ap- 
proximating actual Soviet defense totals. The CIA tries 
to estimate the dollar cost of the Soviet military by de- 
termining what what it would cost the United States to 
duplicate the Soviet defense establishment. This meth- 
odology is obviously subject to considerable error be-’ 
cause there are such vast differences in what defense 
items actually cost in the U.S. and USSR. 

For example, the most glaringdifference is in mili- 
tary manpower. The Soviets have about 4.4 milling 
military personnel compared to a U.S. figure of’ 2.1 
million. The C IA makes an estimate of the dollar cost 
of the 4.4 million Soviet force multiplied by U.S. mili- 
tary pay and allowance rates. This, results in a gross 
distortion because U.S. military personnel are volun- 
teers with relatively high levels of pay and 
allowances. The Soviet forces, on the other hand, are 
drafted and paid about one-fifth the U.S. rate.. 

. When this method of costing Soviet defense began 
in the early 1970s, the CIA concluded that the Soviets 
were sppndine between 6 and 8 per cent of their, gross , 
national produce (GNP) for defense. At the time, the! 

was expending about the same percentage, of its 
GNI* Today, the U.S. figure is closer to 5- per-cent. 
However, it is often forgotten that the U'.S. continues to 
have a GNP which is about double that of the Soviets 
• • During the period from 1973 to 1976, as CIA ana-- 
lysts- refined their methodology and obtained better in- 
telligence they made an important breakthrough. In 
costing Soviet defense production they had been credit- s 
ing the Soviets with efficiency which was close to that! 
of the United States. What they discovered -was that! 
Soviet defense production, in fact^was not very effi-j 
cient. Thus, the Soviet defense effort was absorbing a I 
greater share of their GNP than previously believed. ; 
^Here is what the published 1976 CIA report said: I 
The new estimate of the share of defense in the Sovi- i 
et GNP is almost twice as high as the 6-8 per cent ore- : 
viousiy estimated. This does not mean that the impact ! 
of defense programs on the Soviet economy has in- ! 
creased— only that our appreciation of this impact has i 
changed. It also implies that Soviet defense industries ! 
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sb a^ed J ^ f0rmer f y be ^r [Empha- 

The CIA increased its estimate of defense snertdin J 

but ° fthe USSR’s GNP fro m 6-8 S flTs j 

al ^nS^fTK 6 ® 11 D0 Q6ar d , oubU ?8 of the rate ofactu-i 
spending. There was merely an increase in the CIA’* I 

d f r^ mdustri es are so inefficient. - 
KniT^ ^ findings, rather than causing iubila- 
we , re mad f to seem threatening; the. truth was 
never adequately explained to the Congress and th« 

fsi “Sndta? btt if” *■ 2reat Sfcrtet dt 

Sp€n “ in s. has gone uncorrected. That , this idea 
ontmues its widespread hold would ^appear to be rank 

STf Sr°. cjssss 

In. fart, there have been na dramatiVincreases \n 

Viet defense snandj«^ .t * ncr e«ses in 



1970-79 'iSFSS^SSSSSSS £& 

r 1 o per cent. In other words the Soviets have 
fceen.increasing their defense budget efch yelr^Ince 

z*?< g$y& ££ rate ^ «■ Edited jess 

dur “S ® ach of the past, four years. . 
from the„standpoint of weighing the essential da. 
fense. burden of the U.S. and thVuSSR there mm 
eraL factors that should be given, muc? SS 
emphasis when.thp PYunnfi\m u • greater 



r — tU 

facts to Congress. . v . - w — * 

fi.^3 8 ia . the Swat difference, between the de-1 
U S Md S^w 0n mac fe by the European' allies of the 
In' l'q 7 a d f?% Wa - r3aW P 5 aiIies of the Soviet Union ' 
Ia l973,the European- NATO members exoended t 7 « 
billion for defense, . and France a Sn-^lTn J/ 5 
spent 916 billion— a total of S91 billion. The WareaS 
Part members, other than the USSR expended 323 

° f ^ oS 

USSR in defending against China. The U.S.- Defense 


Department says: "at least 22 per cent of the increase 

naS® ,S~ ie f dePeQ3e bu dget during these 13 years 
0.964-197/) has been attributed to the buildup in the 

1 T? 18 . bi $ construction costs in Siberia 
suggest that the intelligence estimates may under- 
state the cost of. the Soviet buildup in the. Far East 
substantially.” In_addition, according to the Defense 
Department, the Soviets "station as- much as 25 per 
cent of their ground forces and tactical air power on 
their border with China.” 

The Soviet burden of defense against China coniesl 
|?°™Sarply into focus when note is made of the fart! 
that the Soviets have 44 divisions facing China and 31 
divisions racing NATO. Of the 31 divisions in 'Central 
Europe, four are standing guard in Hungary and five 
have remained in Czechoslovakia since the Evasion of 
that country in 1968. As a result, there are about twice 
as many Soviet divisions committed to the China front 
as to the West Gezpian front. 

Furthermore, the U.S. does not have to match, the 
soviet forces racing China. Those forces are at the end 
of a long and tenuous line of communications that can 
be severed m time of war, by missile strikes. These are 
not forces that can be readily transferred to combat in a 
European war. - * v _ 

* On the other hand, if it is argued that the U.S. de- 
tense budget should provide forces to counter the Sovi- 
et threat to China, then the Chinese defense, budget 

included 011 our side of the ledger— a total of 
§35 billion. - v , . 

The combined U.S.-NATO defense budgets are 
greater than the combined Soviet-Warsaw Pact de- 
fense budgets, and if the China factor i 3 included, the 
ooviet proportion of its defense budget used against! 

“ e t , U ' S N . a 2j its alIies is 1^3 than 75 per cent of that 
ot the NATO powers. " : v - j 

• ^ ese are facts which Congress should have before I 
it when weighing budget appropriation decisions this ! 
s 1 an ™ er - The DSSR has an ample defense budget, but 
it still does not equal its potential adversaries.. The 
perception ^of Soviet military superiority is an illusion 
based;, m large part, on a misunderstanding of the 
tacts. V .* ", . : 1 i 
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Study finds cynicism 
overshdrtaseSv'^-J 
■ defense -b urdferii^f 1 

By Charles W ;;(x>rddryfe'7^i.^/rv-' 
Washington Bureau of.The Sun i;; A 

Washington— The': Soviet -economy has: 

‘ slowed- to a crawl, tanning in its worst per- 
formance last year since the Second World 
War. and failed promises of a better life 
have produced public frustration and cyni- 
cism.-* -\i .VittMsHwr.- 1 

President Leonid L Brezhnev himself 
protests shortages of basic items such 7 as 
: soap, diapers, bread and milk, threatening : 

- punishment, for those, to blame, but goes' ! 
steadily on- with & a defense { buildupithat 
outstrips economic growth. 

TOs, in part is the predicament" de > j. 
scribed in a new Central Intelligence | 
Agency compendiimvof facts, statistic s i 
a nd opinions titled, “The Soviet Econom y, 
i n 1973-79 And Prospects for 1980. " » . - r 
"“The Russian grob national product in-!] 
creased 0.7 'percent’ in 1979, compared 
with- a-growth of 33 percent the year be- 
fore. The economy “slowed to a crawl” 
over the two years chiefly because of crop 
failures (due to harsh weather),: a decline 
in productivityjandrar leveling of oiPpnA 
d action as energy vdemand increased; the 
study indicated^. ^ T .s&rn: 

The lot of the Soviet citizen improved 
little. Per capita consumption i went ? up 
less than 2 percent -a*, year in : the period 
and per capita, meat production, “a -key in- 
dicator of consumer -welf are, “ dropped; 1 
percent v inil?79;; The consumer; outlook 
this- year ^“particularly. gloomy,- espe- 
cially the 

. A severe housing shortage persists and 
such high-priority items as refrigerators 
and automobiles remain scarce^'i^^ 
Defense is a ‘-wholly different. matter, 
“not affected by the slowdown in the rate 
of economic growth, " the report said.J f J 
Major wea pons ; programs, with power- 
ful political ,and r: bureaucratic' backing-j 
drove up military ‘outlays while the-, output] 
of capital and- consumer goods -dropped; 
The defense sector had ample money and 
siphoned off much: of the best- scientific, 
technical and managerial talent as -well as 
high-quaUty materialsj^ 


The CIA said that defense spending in 
the last few years has grown faster than 
the economy and took 12 percent, to .14 
percent off the gross national product in 
1979>Otv present trends, 1 the figure couid 
reach 15 percent by 1985. 

For purposes of comparison, the United 
states gross national product increased \ 
2.3 percent (on top of inflation) in .1979, ; 
defense spending, increased about 3. per- j 
cent and. the outlay amounted to.5 percent 
of GNP: Having; declined from 3 percent! 
of GNP a ' decade ago, defense spending 5 
has been a fairly 'steady burden on .the 
American economy over, the last several 
years.'; ■ \ 

In the Sov iet Union, the economy grew 


0.7 percent last year, defense spending in- 
creased 4 percent to 5 percent and, as the 
CIA figures on share of GNP indicate, de- 
fense will be an increasing burden. . 

Though the CIA study did not discuss 
the point, intelligence analysts are known 
to conjecture on whether economic strin- 
gencies in the 1980s will farce an eventual 
curtailment of Soviet arms production and : 
a diversion to consumer goods and domes- 
tic industry. Va » a 4 +' : 

They further speculate on whether that 
prospect could lead to more aggressive 
adventures in the early .1980s while Mos- 
cow is in a strong military position.--^-' > 
The public mood- in Russia,' the CIA 
said, is one of “pessimism and cynicism as 
food shortages become more widespread, 
especially in cities where supplies have 
been relatively good until recently.” f v ; t 
"Consumers discount propaganda' tha t 
increased Soviet aid to . less-developed 
countries accounts for shortages at home, 
and blame - government “mismanage- 
ment."" . •• \ ' V \ ■ ' 

i The agency study said consumer frus- 
trations did not threaten the stability of 
the Kremlin regime. What they did do "was 
ca use reduced . productivity , ;:_alcoholjsm, . 


absenieeism and corruption. J 

The Soviet Union was able to import a | 
record 31 million tons of grain last year, ! 
avoiding the distress slaughtering of live- i 
stock that the major domestic crop failure ! 
.otherwise would nave caused. j 

This year’s prospect is quite different: i 
America's grain embargo, because of the j 
Afghanistan invasion, will withhold 19 i 
million tons from the Soviet Union in 1980 ! 
and. the study said, Moscow can only part- ! 
ly offset the loss. j 

When Mr. Brezhnev said U.S. actions 
would not affect “plans for providing 
bread," Soviet consumers’- skepticism was 
such that they formed long lines at food 
stores in Moscow and elsewhere and re- 
portedly began to hoard flour. 

Reciting in detail Moscow's problems 
with oil. coal, . electricity, steel, machin- 
ery, chemicals, transportation and labor, 
the - CIA said “deeply, troubled" leaders i 
had reacted with "reforms" that essential- -j 
ly were more of the same— central alloca- 
tion of resources, administrative price fix- 
ingand other measures that historically I 
have discouraged innovations and encour-3 
aged waste: 1 

The measures “will do little to perk upj 
the Soviet eeonomyi££he study said._. ( 
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Archaeologistsmake a businessof digging in ancient nib-^ 
bish heapsforkonetools?arrowheadsi^ 

'that open.wlndowsSa^dcultures^^^^^^^^^^^l? 

In the same - wa^ contemporar^ 
through governnf^tjrecords hunting foria phone message, 
v interofficejmecM that ^i^ght Uiuminate that mod- 

em subterranean culture called ‘‘the bureaTucHcyw^il^^SK: 
•v *;{' While the ;^(hente hadneither knacknor interest in hiding 
f tomtb&prjfag ey& of posterity, federaJ agencies have both. 
The government ismbtorious^fo^covenng its tracl^^— and 
( documents ^w^*r^ber stampsInarked ^CI^ !.* 

> Until recentl^lscholars trying to- uneartbrecords of theposb* 
V World War^iL^ricni^from^agen^ found them- 

selves va inly clawing at this “buriedhistor vi »ffi 
:|4Nowithey bavea^sophisticatediiew tool todig^tht^the 
^1966 Freedom ^ of Liformatipn Act^(FpiAp^th 
f^raag amendments otl974 and 197Sr With it; ^researchers have 
already dug ;up importantihformatioripiisorhe 
[ ^}ligence;Ageri<^actiyities such ksrspy^ 

Ktog Jn. and otber.United States citizens^; experiments with 



/" junction with the?Eederal BureaiCbf ilhvestigationts contro- 
versial COlNTEI^ROprogramfcin^ and 

; disrupt the antiwar and otherradicaVmovements ^iovert ac- 
.• itioi^injC^e^th^ 

£ vdenfes ;Land11ocajf i»li< %fo^ I 

v keep the story of the Glomax Explorer? (the attempt tp salr 
^yageai sunken Sto^etsub^^ 

>^|~Ttoer : Freedomot Inf onnatiomActil^^ helped^ to^un-> 

i^co^toedangefi^^ -Vietnam 

^mumties : nea?nuhl^r 


- w MwiH ig.uwuflWMw UU1TC1 oii,jr yicooco cumc cu c Wl tm&r 

* big.; out>volumeriaftei^yolurneib£isedion/goVemmentJdocui 
.ments declassified through the FOIAJrAinong tbemostnotaj} 
. ble^: books^aresfiAllei^Weliistem’s^PerjurysJ.ThejiHiss- 
Chambers <^se5j^ete^Wyden)si‘Bay;pf‘Pigs:»thelijfntold 



. . ■-.•■ — r — — ....buuiijuiuuh ujc act 

dofttMnakeheadlinesi-saysBartwiBamsteln.aStanford 

history? professor who-has gotten hundreds of government 
documents declassified. : -Over the last -several . years Bern- 
; stein has used the information to publish articles reinterpret- 
es theKorean war, the Bay of Pigs, the Cuban missile crisis, 

- and the decision to drop the atomic bomb..Last year, be made., 
public that at least ligand perhaps more than 20, American 
; POWs.in Hiroshima were .killed when the- A-bomb was detoA 
nated -- a fact the government had kept secret for decades 
“In isolation', the documents are not usually dramatic, but 
they-do help filhin the^web oMiistory-and have strength - in - 
their collectivity^’ Bernstein says. ^For : anyone working fif 
the history of foreign and domestic policy in the postwar pe- 
riodrtheactis essenttal^^S^^i^^i^^^^ 

■■■ .--Atthemoment^s^oiare.like.Bernsteih'areseriouslyxdnri 

cerned that their new research tool is about to be blunted;.? - ^ 
^th.l^he Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Iranis taking of 
US-hostages,. and Cold War n looming on thAhorizori,-i»n ; ; 

I gressional support for • the-Freedom ot Information-Act is 

eroding^, , nie^act_has. comejinder. specific-attack -from the- 
CIAJ5\vhichjclaimslt;'cannotproperly:function‘asan;inteYii-" 



J^gs^^-seyerely riinimed after^Watergate'- the Carter. 
Ji>^;:pushini^ 

f* n °ng other T things;-wbuld grant; theragencyr broad 

exemotions from dis/» 1 rvciiirip rant linom 



, >. -uuvj.uui.uuii' 

pas emerged as the: focal point pf .^e;often-he^: allegation-: 
that the CLA^5nnnt lrA<>ri u conro^^u^^!U.^n..-iz:: -IT ' 


. , - . - ; — ■ - - a secret^ihlt^^virtuallylrnpdssi5| 

punagents;and sources-linJforeign'countri^jl 
: a^yAP^tanir the law’itself; much less why, an nr gani^pj 
tioniSUCh ;as w the, Tn f ol I i AM V ’ ' , v;V i«i 


'. me H*^: h ad been endangered by thetact'fthe agency’s gen/ 
erAI coun^tpanielSilver.responded Tl'Classified informa-i 
vP 0 A^:*een^«iisdosed ^ugh the. FOIAlas a result of oufi 
• own.inistakeSi. < l£aiid:l am convinced that POIA litigationi 
F h^ hiui^rthe Agen<qr;iii rather :subUe;w/ays;. We have noti 


r — - — "'•'rr.gwsa 

A few monthsajp^a^lumbia histo^ professors Sigmund, 
Diamond^ published aiKaccountimThe Natioif macaziiie of 


r chSnripioriing^ : 

: the Ffirs pre^ce ou the Yale camp^ < to point out that the agency has made an about-facei 

which bas^iuiused quite: <astir'i&: New: Haven and through fSmce*1978^when'John31ake;the;career.CIA ; officer in charge 
: out- academia&enter^r omiTRi r^o^s- t/v'.whiVK ,rw amnnri . rOf FOIA requests/ told the Senate Judiciary^Coniiiiittee that 

jtheiact^We have beenjable.to make thi 
:: ^jj^ents^ 1 aittjjteasedftpTe^ortthat, infact, 

agehcyis better dftfbrit-i^^^' 1 ^ w ’ 
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? * Because of election-year campaigning and an already 
overloaded legislative calendar, >it is unlikely Congress will 
l ® ct this session on CIA charter legislation. Meanwhile, the, 
f : academic community continues to mobilize its troops. Eai> 
her this year, the Organization of American': Historians 
(OAH), the American Historical Association, Historians for 
Freedom of Information, and some 150 other organizations 
and individuals, ranging from Common Cause to the National 
'Indian Youth Council, sent letters to Congress protesting CIA 
' exemptions that would; they said, "damage serious histori* 
cal and journalistic research and the conduct of informed 
;; debate. .y. 5 ■■■... :• 

William Appleihan Williams^ - a diplomatic" histori an at 
Oregon State-University'and the new president of : the OAH, 
said the CIA exemptions from disclosure would “close down 


In May;Lloyt£Garson, a history professor at Rutgers, told 
f the House Government Operations Subcommittee on Govern-: 
mentlnformation and Individual Rights - “The post-Vietnam 
backlash againstdeclassification and against FOIAlcan only 
remind the historian ofdays when kings bahishdd prophets 


while ltis unlikely tile Freedom of Information Act. will be 
banished to oblivion, .historians — looking at the past, as good 
historians should. gJaraw little '-comfoit'ifiriD^;C(npceK^st 
reawd on this matter^sf 

. • took ttngi^lTOyears^ ^tiwtis,85Cdhgresses6rsix ; l 
full professorial careers.— to pass [FOIA) legislation a gainst 
the bureaucratic tendencies to withhold records,” says Wil- 
liam Preston, chairman of the history department at John 
J ay_College.^Th at is not a tradition of a ccess. It’s the youn* 


Precarious though it may be,: the basic structure: of thel 
FOIA is breathtaking and revolutionary. Itsays, essentially,^ 
that any: person- is entitled to see- any.: government agency - 
record unless the government proves it. comes within one of 4 
nine specified exemptions such as national security oppri- 'n 
vacy. Beyond that* the act gets rather - complicated$and ( ; 
raises a host of questions that have kept the legal profession^ 
.bopping since the act’s 

What is an agency ? tt is not Congress or the courts ;‘ itfc'an 
executive department or military department. It includes in- < 
dependent regulatory bodies such as the Federal Commiini-: 
cations Commission and the National Labor Relations Board £* 
and government-controlled and -financed ^corporations, like is 
the Tennessee VaUey Authority-The act excludesthe pi«i^ 
dent’s immediate-staff whose, sole function- is to advise^tbe? 
president, but it inclnrip« times* in 




i The Supreme Court recently 
y entitled to see notes madeby Henry ;K~i ngpr^whi i p -heiw a s ? 

.assistantto^theyPresidentr^for^national-s^^ty^^airsO 



^/^Whatis^r^rd^A^Tecordlsdefined^^ 
contains ixifor^tio^iiOTally hr-writingglhough FOIA users ?; 
normally- request,documents,;computertapes and. printouts 
rare. ^so fair game; A^recent request focthe weapon used in-- 

ithe^assassinat&;ot'President:Kenned^was>deniedonthe1 

erounris that if mac nrifo »» . • ■ •>- . . ' 



• ^ Need is relevant in some cases, however. If you are able to 
show that your request is in the public interest, you may (1) ^ 
pursuade an agency to release information even if it.is cov- 
ered by an exemption, (2) get a fee waiver of the charges for 
‘^search and copying fees, or (3) obtain attorney’s fees pro- 
vided for in the act or obtain free counsel from public-interesLj 
groups the American Civil Liberties Union, Center for 
National Security Studies, :or Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen : j 

• ; l £v: 

v In theory, the burden of proof falls upon the government to 

••prove that records withheld from historians fall within one of 
nine FOIA exemptions. In practice, scholars say r the gov- 
ernment agencies always have the upper hand. 

“It doesn’t seem tame yet to be a fair fight,” Professor 
.Preston says. “When you stack up the entrenched bureau- 
cratic habits, the- mania for classification, the growth of 
secrecy, the passion for exemption, the- sheer bulk of the 
records, the fees and delays, and the courts’ reluctance to 
challenge and review agency discretion, when. the. historian 
is up against all of that he begins ta lo61r likelGuster at the 
Battle of Little Big Horo..^^ 



: -V Destruction of documents: In the name of “administrative 
housekeeping, ’^agencies? destroy ^records that may be 
historically significant. Recently, the American Friends Ser-i 
vice Committee, along with Historians for Freedom of Infor- 
v mation. The Nation magazine; and some 40 other plaintiffs 
?won a federal injunction to stop the FBI’s destruction, of4ts 
afield files. Judge Harold H: Greene; of US District Court in i 
i Washington^-D C.; -gave the FBI; ariiLthe ^National Archives^ 
suntil :^Januaryjl9«i; to -device fi. .sj^tenfcoteyaluating the his--; 
torical value of records before disposing of them . The judge 
ruled thatTthe Airchives^ "had failed for tSe^ 


requests to destroy records without everts 

files.- One National Archives official explains^We never had)- 

Alnnf - f a MA UU 4b. iLy rmr : T*J 


the clout to go in and tell the director of the .FBI;' Show u^: 

> ! Judge Green&’s decision gives iis that clout:*f. c; 


your records ! _ 

OvercLassification. r Within ,; the tgo verament jare ^somei 
40,000 pfficialsywith the power?toclas^ 




[fsec^ 

iamong>bui^ucr^^^ % jud^ent>nn FOIA? 

f seen^ ^ beS^While^ there is some riskln : making thpinf nf~ 
mation /.aYail^lekthere^is^^^ 

i Says ;St^oiti^Ber^^ for agendy^ 

people tb'declassify because there are no penalties for erring?: 
■ pn the ride.of security and excessive caution. Scholars have } 
; very little influence, and the agencies know universities aro^ 
not likely to file suit on their behalve^^^^g^^^^pg 
vgl Mutilation. Before government agencies release’ docu% 
ments, : toey are; “sanitized. ’’ ^Sensitive material is deietedf* 
often to the extent that scholars have received entire .pages 
censored, save a feW harmless conjunctions? y What do you 
do when you get a mutilated reconfthat looks likb aM. Edgar 
Hoover inkblot u 


a °ir t 


x 
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agency is i apt to respond:*; VSony; we don't have it as 

^ rth€nnore ' fllesare not always labeled 
as researchers might expect. For example,- numerous re- 
quests to the FBI tor civil rights material delivered nothing 
^ fl,ed under “Nationar Secu^ 

• To complicate matters, some agencies, 'like the FBI 
have files of ‘blind- memos” (identifying neither-the sender 
nor the recipient* and “Do Not File” ffles.^^=^^ : ^ - 

4 ‘ Woe h#»Hriolhn PHT ^ - v * ' 


nTA . '7 wuuamanpisiansD in the. 

IA s waters if be or she doesn't know precisely the name ' 
311,1 sertaf number of thequany they seek?especially if 

keep from ^bUcjden^” says William Corson, who spent 26 
years as a career marine In a V^^vartetv a* operations and 


__ — — — wiemucuwamic j^partmenc omerense, 

H^O»auOio||pf,a recent book^'Anni^ of Ignotance^The 
Delay&iThe-agencies say that FOIA:requests are time? 

consunung,and.,costly^The,CIA. , s."Cariucciiestimates his 

flm7S eiVeSdaily 3,1 aver »ge of 18 information requests 
. ;2^ VaCy Act * 3,1,1 ^ecutive Order 12065) which cost 
about »oo each to process. The CIA’s backlog in February 
was«-overji 2 ^ 00 <i — — - 8 


... ... _ ^7^T"*'' r " F ^ r ?S e n c i®Sr historians agree)aremore 
! 1 ^? ,y j^ r e^i >f “administrative lethargy'’ andibe “chaos 
of inefficiencyi-than' “lurking malevolence..” The agencies' 


r7~~“- aunutory xequirements that agencies re- 

send promptly^I have cas^thathave gone on three years 


Falsification^ Qnce a document ha^bwndeclassifiedthe 
iaced^ilh tte problem’&evaluating the accuracy 
oftte information. NumerousUSdtiiois.most recently civil 
righte leader Roy Wilkins, have fduiid falsely, incriminating 
reports in their files at the FBI. Historians, are also aware 
that the declassification of documents'is Gotten politically 
motivated byagency officials who- wish: to discredit or em- 
barrass thdr. predecessor by4‘leaking’’ damaging informa- 
latfc ttarTOrnT FOIA-requestiJ A^umbetofscholarsspecu- 

lat& that William Sh aw c r o ss _ was . g i ven acees S tnsuch ri^-h 

clasa&ed -documents for his book on the-secret bombing of 
Ca mbo dia because . Zbigniew, jBrzezinski. [assistant to • the 

PfMfilflAnt 1 ffti* t— — _ • • .■* 



berejen tfaeir;professiom for^writing^ofcgihst^^ 
'^-“^you ueed WMsess tbthematerialsbsoon?” thecritics 
^^^^ y ^ t ^ ustwaltm til i tfinds'itspirl^;tothe ; National 
Af? UV < Sf ~ Ought-historians: to.betestifying-before Congress 


3 


^ Academics defending the act offer the counterargument:! 
mstonans need-it to check the accuracy of the “official his«1 
tones being written by agency insiders or favored scholars I 
The act ensures “equality of access”^ Oncea researcher getsJ 

a setofdocumente declassified, toe information is available ' 

to all of his peers. And finally, through the FOIA. historians 
are able to act as watchdogs on agencies that may be de- 
stroying documents of use to future histo rians “Trusting the 
agencies not to- destroy historically important material is 
putting the safety of these irreplaceable documents in the 
hands of people who simply are not qualified to make histori- 
cal judgments,” says Columbia Prof. Harold Frucbtbaum 
sectary of Historians for Freedom of Information. “Unless 
historians get involved now,L future-generations may look 

back on us and say those early historians didn't do their job to 
preserve the national heritage; , T£^ 

p::Manyhistoriahs like Preston a^^Khtbaiimlno^mi^ 

- want to preserve the FOIA; but to : exteiid it Some are now 

- Posing state legislatures to adopt legislation gr anting a c- 

- ee^ to the records of state govemmentoOthers call for r rimi - 
r;/^ 31 ’ ? 3nc0ons ^stost federal administrators who willfully 

• delay and frustrate disclosure; Preston suggested at the re- 
S 3 * ® t ® ar ^ za ti° n of ‘American Historians' meeting in San 
Francisco that any agency planning to destroy records be 
required to submit an “information -impact statement"; as- 



; ^to;the fina* analysis;-' even with- the- FOIAf the task of 
digging out the nation’s ‘‘buried history” from'federal agen ; - 
„? ie ^ .® ont H lues 40 try the patience of the most sedulous schol- 
arsr' Says - Professor ! Bemstein r -“When Andrt Gide was 
jf asked, ‘Who was France’s greatest poet?.’ he said, ‘Victor 
■Hugo;alas.’;If I werp^asked for the best wayof getting docu- 
, mentsfrom the-govemment; 'I guess rd have to- say- The 
Act. alas.’ It’s tiie best we have.”* i 
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\;C By DREW MIDDLETON £ ■ 

Questions ■ have arisen about the 
amount of. arms aid-*— if any — that the 
United States is providing, to the insur- 
gents in Afghanistan^: as ? the Soviet 
Union’s war there progresses through the 
indiscriminate bombingl of;, undefended 
villages to new levels of intensity : 

An American officerwho has followed 
the -fighting closely-, since, it began said 
that the insurgents were receiving “noth- 
ing Jrom. . the . United - S tates,-: China or. 
Pakistan. * His statement* was supported- 
by officersrffronr America's allies inter-: 
viewed by telephone^^llJ v-S ■ 
Sounds in the. Pentagon, however, say. 
that the United States* is providing armsii 
to the insurgents cm a limited basis. This 
seems to mean enough arms to keep the 
insurgents fighting in- the ; field, but^not 
enough * i to^provoke? ’Soviets retaliation 
j against^ Pakistan, across whose frontier^ 
i with -Afghanistan^; American v weapons 
; would movevSssS/S^^ . , ■ 

: Axertain amount of arms traffic; has 
been reported , from the . frontier^But j 
American- sources /describe the arms as 
weapons that have been shipped out of Af- 
ghan provinces in' the northeast and sent 
southward^ to v . be reintroduced into the 
areas eastand southeast of Kabul.; #»: 

A spokesmanHfor ^ ^^the^ntral Jntelli- 
i gence Agency said he could not comment 




; onAmerican arms aid. «m;v > tj- ^ 

White House officials said on Febf J.5 
that theV United - States a had v begun an 
operation to supply the insurgents with 
light:? infantry t - weapons^ presumably 
rifles; light machine guns: and grenades. 
The C.I.A.yth e WhiteHousesource said, 
had been assigned ta^rry out the covert 

•IThe arms, the Officials said/ would be 
shipped;* through '^Pakistan.- Earlier, ; 
Egypt announced itl would traintinsur^ 
gents and ; send: the® back/to^^ 
with' weapc 

^Retelileaders^i®^ 


when it comes to discussing the fighting, 
have not mentioned the receipt of weap- 
ons from the United\States or anywhere 
else. They have been quoted repeatedly 
as saying that they steal nearly ; all. the 
weapons they require from the Russians. 
|£ ' Sources; who have: seen some , of the 
lighting report that the Afghans have a 
amsiderable number of Soviet infantry 
weapons^ but .that v the / balance of these 
have been stolen not from Soviet troops 
but from' the Afghan Army. Other weap- 
ons : have come from Afghan troops 
deserting to the rebels. . - v 

- Various Reasons" for Secrecy ? 

There are reasons for secrecy if Ameri- 
can aims are being provided, and among 
them are the following: ; / / ' ‘ 

j* <JThe weapons would ; have to go to 
those rebel groups that would use them 
and this must be done secretly to avoid 
splits between the insurgents, who areal- 
ready riven by tribal ambitions and jeal- 
cmsies^V/v;^. 'W ‘ ^ 

; : ‘-<TThe arms would have to move from 
Pakistan to Afghanistan and the Paki- 
stani Government is anxious to avoid any 
action that might provoke the Russians. 

- «JOpen arms assistance in quantity 
could be used by the Russians as support 
for their-claims that they are protecting 
tbe 6 Afghan Government from outside in- 
terference.^ -tip '':C 

If the rebels are receiving’ arms, recent 
reports on the fighting indicate that the 
supply is not sufficient nor are the correct 
weapons for the present tactical situation 
being provided. r £ : v\* 

♦ The people of the villages sustain the 
active, armed resistance in the country- 
side. Soviet tactics are to harry insurgent 
bands in tbejfield with infantry and light 
armored personnel carriers, to bomb the 
villages that provide food, ammunition 
and shelter for the insurgents. Both fight- 
er-attack 'aircraft and helicopter, gun- 
ships are used against these targets.- ' 5 
::^;The weapons the insurgents need most 
t in this situation are those that wilLcom- 
! bat : Soviets air.; power? Arms . specialists 
sayjhat the ^est weapon av ailable is the 
j Soviet-made: SAM-7 antiaircraft missile 
; This has a^range-of about 6.25 miles and 
I weighs only about 25 pounds. It takes only 
: a few : hours Vpf . instruction: to become 
proficient in its use. ■.-* --- ■ p : 

_Jhe J toviet Union h as provided a num- 1 
ber of Middle -East arsenals with these"’ 
weapons- in^theipast? and NATO sources 
suggest that Egypt could provide up to 
150 launchers; each with three or four 
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PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY 
18 July 1980 


Cynthia Helms 
AN AMBASSADOR'S 
WIFE IN IRAN 

. ^ insight; background, and commentary, 
Cynthia Helms's book makes an essentia] con- 
tribution to our understanding of Iran today. The 
story of her life during her husband's (former 
CIA Director Richard Helms.) four-year tenure as 
U.S. Ambassador in Tehran, it presents an unfor- 
gettable picture of a nation gripped bv fear and 
edging toward chaos, of the Shah before his 
^ downfall, and of turmoils across the country 
that have yet to be resolved. Photographs * 

" January S9.95 > 
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There's an unpublicized but important 
event that's not on the schedule of the 
Moscow Olympics? the entrapment of 
Western visitors by Russian prostitutes 
working for the Soviet secret police. And 
in this the Russians are after as many, 
gold medals as they can hook. 

.. Indeed. U.SLy intelligence experts 
glumly predict- that some West Euro 
peans, or. even Americans? with access to 
sensitive. intelligence information, have 
already been' caught in the lush' toils of 
comely KGBagentt they havemetin the 
festive Olympic' atmosphere The danger 
comes when the unwary, victim,; black* 
mailed by the threat; of embarrassing 
publicity or a oneway ticket ta the. Gulag 
Archipelago, agrees to spy for the Krem- 
lin when he returns home 
Intelligence sources told my associate 
Dale Van Atta that it’s a safe assumption 
that any Russian woman who makes sex- 
ual overtures to a foreigner— dr who re 
sponds to such overtures — is working 
for the secret policed \ : ;y 

The reason is as obvious as the Soviets' 


mi 


r *4 

f 



Another case involved, the administra- 
tive aide of a U.S. senator. A toothsome 
young, lady, named Natasha was seated 
“by chance” at his table in a Moscow 
hotel; and a. pickup followed. Natasha 
dragged him from store to store to buy 
presents for her, and casually got him to 
''sell her dollars for rubles at the black 
market rate. ; /.i*;... 

The Senate aide grew, suspicious — 
partly because of her stunned reaction 
when he. snapped her picture without 
warning — and told American Embassy -j 
officials, about hisaffair. He was hastily 
sent home, , where CIA. . debrief ars- as- 
sured him that he’d have been nabbed 
on currency exchange violations. He has 
been advised not to travel in, Communist- 
bloc countries, where; the secret police 
, ■ i could snare him for the KGB. 

.I .. '.The KGB- flesh peddlers cater- to all 
l.sexual preferences; the experts noted 
■They have homosexual men and women 
on. their., payroll, as well as gigolos who 
, prey on susceptible foreign women. 


perennial housing.-* shortage.;-- As one 
source explained: "The giri cant take the 
John back to her apartment because of 
the relatives, living with heri And the 
hotels are constantly watched. So any 
girl who does this successfully must have 
the protection of the police — or the 
KGB.” If she has her own apartment— a 
rarity in Russia— she is certainly work- 
ing for. the KGB, he said-- - i - , , * •- 
A typical example of the Soviet badger 
game- was- the case of. a vacationing 
American engineer who did topeecret 
research, for an. Air Force contractor. 
The compliant chippy, startled him by 
screaming , rape*: and* the cops came 
bursting in. The engineer spilled every- 
thing in the six-day interrogation that 


\ . 
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ON PAG E y<- 21 July 1980 



Diverging Views Defense Intelligence Agency and the White House are in dispute over the SepL 22, 

1979, “event” in the South Atlantic that may or may not have been a nuclear 

explosion. The Pentagon interpretation of signals from a Vela satellite indicates some 

nation— South Africa or Israel— has committed the near perfect secret test— a 

nuclear explosion off the coast of Antarctica so cunningly timed that it was shielded 

by weather and circumstance from all but one satellite. A panel convened by the 

White House found, however, that a meteoroid impact on the satellite probably blasted 

ejecta loose. The pieces then floated past the sensors, glinting in the sun, and caused 
false signals. The possibility of such an impact occurring is once every 10 years, a 
White House official said. He admitted later he based the judgment on the fact that 
Vela satellites have been in orbit about 10 years. The Administration report will be 
available for a review of the nuclear non-proliferation treaty next month. 


V 
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By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

Special toTh* New Yqpt-Tlmes , ;l.y •y~....* 

WASHINGTON, July 20 — Marshall D. 
Shulman, the* Carter Administration’s 
leading expert on the Soviet Union, came 
here three years ago hoping to help re- 
duce tension and moderate strategic 
arms competition. Now he is preparing to 
return later this year to the teaching post 
he left at Columbia University, somewhat 
battered by his time here and deeply pes- 
simistic about the future of American* 
Soviet relations* s ' 

“Sometimes T get- the feeling I’m sit- 
ting on a hilltop watching two trains rac- 
ing toward each other on. * the same 
tract” he said in a recent interview. “I 
dpn’t thin k either of us has been acting 
very,: sensibly; This period of tension 
promises to continue for a long time. ‘ 

For Mr; Shulman, ; 64-year-old Special 
Adviser to the Secretary of State, that 
prospect represents a personal and policy 
defeat- 

His expectations were frustrated by the 
Soviet military intervention in Afghani- 
stan and the collapse of support for the 
second treaty limiting nuclear arms. In- 
stead of being a leading actor in a historic 
improvement in relations between the 
two superpowers, Mr. Shulman was rele- 
gated to a secondary role where he con 
centrated on trying to limit the damage. r : 

t: - %" Influence Has Declined ■■;{ '■ 

In the end, Mr. Shulman^ like his men- 
tor,' former Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance, saw his moderate views fall out of 
fashion. Mr. Shulman, according to a 
State Department . friend, experienced 
“success in modest ways, but failure in 
the great sweep of things.” 

Mr/ Shulman does not contest that as- 
sessment. “I couldn’t characterize it any 
better than that,” he said. 

The ups and downs of Mr. Shulman’s 
three-year sojourn were marked by bu- 
reaucratic infighting and an uneasy rela- 


tionship with Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
President’s national security adviser. 

The two men, longtime colleagues at 
Harvard and Columbia, disagreed on how 
best to deal with the Soviet Union, with 
Mr.. Brzezinski generally pushing for a 
more confrontational American posture. 

Embarrassing Moment hi Vienna 

“ Friends of both men said, there was 
"bad blood” between the two and their 
staffs. These strains produced moments 
that Mr. Shulman would clearly prefer to 
forget. Symbolic of Mr. Shulman’s fading 
influence within the Administration, for 
instance, was his experience last year at 
the summit meeting in Vienna between 
President Carter and Leonid I. Brezhnev. 
Mr. Shulman, in theory the Administra- 
tion’s senior adviser on Soviet affairs, 
was not invited to official meetings. His 
friends said the snub, which greatly em- 
barrassed Mr. Shulman, was engineered 
by Mr. Brzezinski *s staff. White House of- 
ficials denied the charge. v 

Mr.- Shulman declined to blame any- 
one. “I’m not interested in playing bu- 
reaucratic games,” he said. He added, 
“Tempermentally, I don’t have a taste 
for low-grade combat. Vienna was a 
White House show; and I didn’t expect to 
be active in discussions.” > ..J 

He also avoided direct criticism of Mr. 
Brzezinski. “Zbig and I are not rivals and 
never have been,” he said. “Fm not am- 
bitious for anything. I’m not seeking 
power, fame or anything like that, and 
my role has not been that of a front man 
on Soviet policy.”* 

-r.7 Disappointed and Weary Inside 
These disavowals, according to Mr. 
Shulman’s friends, are somewhat mis- 
leading. “Marshall does not like to show 
emotion or engage in public disputes, but 
underneath that calm, quiet exterior 
there is a very; -weary r disappointed 
man,” said one.-' ■■ j. '-V- V 
Mr. Shulman came here in September 
1 1977 at the invitation of Mr. Vance, tak ing ] 
a leave ^rom his post as director of the 
Russian Institute at Columbia. 
^President Carter appointed him co- 
chairman of a new interagency commit- 
tee to coordinate policies toward the 
Soviet Union; apparently removing that 
function /from v the - National Security 
Council. Mr. Shulman seemed to have the 
mandate to shape Sovietpohcy.^: 

Mr;' Shulman arrived in the wake of the 
Soviet Union’s rejection of Carter Admin* 
istration proposals for negotiations on the 
limitation of strategic , arms - 7 . and Presi- 
dent Carter’s letter of support to a lead- 
ing dissident,: the physicist Andrei D. Sa- 
kharov.; Both : initiatives had strained 
relations' between Washington and Mos- 

* 

Shulman successfully ' urged the 
Administration to pressure the Russian 
- leadership on human rights issues in less 
; public ways- .The arms limitation talks 


got back on track as the Administration, 
with help from Mr. Shulman, modified its 
bargaining position. By early 1978, rela- 
tions appeared to be improving. 

In retrospect, officials said, that was 
the high-water mark for Mr. Vance and 
Mr. Shulman. Their influence* faded as 
Moscow increased aid to pro-Soviet 
forces in the Horn of Africa and Angola 
during 1978. The announcement of nor- 
malization of relations between Washing- 
ton and Peking in December 1978, an ac- 
tion pressed by Mr. Brzezinski, was 
viewed as a defeat for the State Depart- 
ment, which wanted normalization de- 
layed until completion of the arms limita- 
tion treaty....; 

By the. time the dispute over the Soviet 
brigade in Cuba developed last fall, Mr. 
Shulman’s influence had faded sharply. 
State Department officials said he helped 
guide the Administration out of that crisis 
but that his views about Soviet intentions 
around the world were viewed as naive 
and unrealistic in the White House. 

.The interagency coordinating commit- 
tee under Mr.’*Shulman never seized the 
initiative in shaping policy toward Mos- 
cow, officials said. Mr. Shulman’s sup- 
porters said the importance of the com- 
mittee had been overplayed to begin 
with, but others said Mr. Shulman’s fail- 
ure to engage in backstage maneuvering 
restricted the committee to a secondary 
role.. ... .. ; * *** 

The Final Blow: Afghanistan 

The final blow to Mr. Shulman’s posi- 
tion was the Soviet action in Afghanistan. 
“It seemed to be a repudiation of all Mar- 
shall’s talk about conciliation with Mos- 
cow,” said a friend. “The invasion looked 
like living proof that Brzezinski was right 
about Russian intentions ' 

Mr. Shulman’s critics said the inter- 
vention revealed the dangers inherent in 
his approach to dealing with the Soviet 
Union and his emphasis on trying to find 
areas of common interest. . 

Mr. Shulman says he approves of the 
sanctions imposed by. President Carter, 


but he also cautions against overreactionV 
“The most serious thing that could hap- 
pen to us would be if we fall into Soviet- 
style “anti-Sovietism,” he said. ^ “You 
don’t have to have act like the Soviets to 
deal with them.” v 
■ For Mr. Shulman, a sensible approach 
to the Soviet Union means never over- 
looking chances. to stabilize the strategic 
nuclear competition. 

“Regardless of the repugnant aspects 
of the Soviet syste m, and mu ch of it is re* 
pugnant,” he saidT*‘we eachbave an in- 
terest in not letting our competitive rela- 
tionship get to the point of nuclear war.” ■ 
. i '* 1 . ^ 
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Tne Kremlin Picks Reagan 

The Kremlin expects Ronald Reagan to win in November, 
according to U.S. intelligence reports. The reports say that Georgi 
Arbatov, the top Soviet Americanologist, is spreading the word 
on Reagan in talks with Western European Communist officials. 
Arbatov’s message: Soviet leaders are ready and willing to do 
business with Reagan and anticipate no particular problems, since 
they have dealt effectively with past Republican administrations. 


Ford as Elder Statesman 

Despite his public -protestations last week that he does not . r ; 
see himself as an elder statesman, Gerald Pord now seems eager 
to take on roles befitting a former President. Ford told Newsweek 
that he is willing to serve as chairman of a proposed new Federal 
government-reorganization commission, just as Herbert Hoover.. ' 
did in the 1940s. He - also said that he would be available^to.: 
take charge of investigations of major agencies, such as the CIA— 
jobs, as Ford puts it,*/ where my background and experience I 
are relevant.” ; 
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■ By Ed. Bruske 

A Washinzton Post Siai' Writer... 


Be iuosemppea 

*' f '* ■ i .-X 

Trial : An way 


.' A federal appeals court upheld- yes-- 
terday the espionage convictions of .a-, 
former U.S.: information Agency. off 1 -. • 

‘e'er and’ ai Vietnamese -expatriate who j 

'were . found /guilty/ two;- years; ago -. of: j 
Tunneling-: classified ■ ; U:S. ! 'documents • 
to-the Socialist Republic-pf '.'yietnam'.'i^H 

1 rThe ndingrwas rnaderwith-avcondi-'. 

: tion r - however; ‘thdt" could, result ; in a- 

’new -trial - for the'.tvvoA' ':i 

The 4th U.S/- Circuit /Court of .rAp- 

peals-intiRichmdridrrejecteiiiconten-. 

:Uons ~ by •? Ronald ' ..Humphrey -stand; 

; David--TruOngfthat>igovernment,evi- 
'/dence fathered rbyy'warrantless Ayii'e-.- 

Haps -and - used -against" ; the m /should 

^ot-havebeen-admittedjintheir'cele- 

i-hrated. case A Ay/ " 4 + • ‘C/,-, . ; AA • ; A ; 

: -'f.But the 'Richmond, ^appeals r_cou^_ 
:also.:ruled4hat; ; .DistricUVJudge,Albert? 

V • Bryant Jr:, ; 'v;of?: r Alexandnay‘ should- 

Jhave ianvopportunity to ; review Isome;. 
-materials’- submitted . by The/prosecu-, 

ition late’ in the trial. 

: -jf .Bryan rules that defense lawyers 
should have -been able .to see -the.;ma- , 

?terials^vbefore-'they:.-:were- ; us^d,.. ; he.. 

could order:a new trialp.the -courtsaitL. 
A-'Rot.hj Humohrev ;• an d Truong .facelS*' 

!■ ye arA-prisoi}? ~s ent en cesA;> a A* the/case.- 
They have been . free on -bond since 
hhe . summer of -19 78, p ending theiri aj> 
peals/A^iAA-A/; A ; ■ 

-A ; jsreitfi er; "-Humphrey • t^JA^ruong 
?could.be. reached, for I .comment yester* , 
•day.tTheir lawyers,' who said they had 
hiot read the appellate 1 court’s- 67-page 
opinion; declined to comment, -i - a a" 

£ *' : The /trial /was the;' only"] one of its-. 

* jrind::to result from the war in Viet- 
nam T andAlasted' for three^ dramatic 

Neeles in.- Alexandria’s ^federal court-/ 
house.' ' 

in c I t - pitted'-- one ^iriah’^lovef for. a 
'woman- he had met -in-Avar/ and an- 
other man's- love • fom/his' homeland, 

- against federal; government ' efforts to 
craik down on leaks of - classified doc- 
? uments^iy^nr-A^Urv^; A? 'PT-A-: \ 

• A It - .questioned ; th e ■; president, s- right 
-rtoorder wiretaps and clandestine tele- 
-'Vision taping ■ without • a warrant, and 
. •starred . a : v Yietn am-borh* - m , 

; paid' by t he CIA and-FBlA Ai HiAa-vA:-. • 
:When the-y erdict was delivered, ju- 
''rors wept ' along withAthe defendants 
:families.vr ;A •, .„• w-.. ; / 
A; Humphrey radm itted 'passing; ' cl a ssi- 
Hied do cu ihebts . from his U .S. -Informa- 


tion Agency office to~Truong, a lobby-' 
ist on Capitol- Hill who- had been, a 
leader of the antiwar, movement here. 
V*: Truong, whose /-.father once cam- : 
/paigned-as.a peace. candidate for the j 
.presidency -.of -Vietnam,, admitted giv- ! 
ing the materials'toa courier for de- 
livery ...to / Vietnam., representatives- in 
Paris. /A ‘iAAyAA .V.Av-. l AA . 

-.But ;feoth r :. defendants steadily- main- 
; tained. they,- .were; never spies, that 
they had r . for /different reasons, tried 
^only to improve : relations between the 
■ United. States and* Vietnam. A - .- --• 
ABased on -information /supplied . by 
the courier, a paid informant working 
for the -CIA- and FBI, they were^ar- 
. rested. in January 197 tf. , . ; r- A:A 

Humphrey testified that he worked 
with - Truong , to*. secure- the release 
from Vietnam of a young woman^and 
her children— a woman who had saved 
his life . there, ' Humphrey said, ... and 
with whom he had fallen in love. .* 
The. woman, whorrL Humphrey 
called -Kim- later became his common- 
law wife. He testified that, they first 
met in 1969-when he was assigned to 
Vietnam, ..and that .she had saved At is ) 
jif e by* warning j him of .'a ./Vietcong at- : 
tack: y A; A A; 

A But; Kim’ became, trapped, .there, in' 
lS7o: whil e . attempting : . loT'-bring ;’-her. 
.five cJiildren:6ut ; of ; the -CpuntiyAA'^^:.: 
A 7*1 had one. preoccupatipnV'aiid' that 
was. to v get ;them. foutAof ;Vi^nam; ,:I 
inew'-T; owedlmy^Hfe toAKim,’A' Hum- 
phrey : told -bthe; -.jury and; /a , packed. •• 
c 0 urtr 0 ora - - i n -Alexa n dria. :* ‘I • f el t i ;.th at 
whatever I was. doing in .life; wouldn’t - 
be fulfilled .unless' ,1 got' that family.’’ 
A/ ; He -said ^ that This Alove ' for .- Kim -i 
cause d him to lose his ~ judgment, a nd 
th at * he began . giving s classified do cu- j 
m ehts ~fo~ r Truong . , K imarri ve d‘ i nth i s j 
‘c ountry. two rapnthsjbefore. Humphr ey 7 
wa s arreste d. . ■ VAfo .<:* . 

Truong half grown up. the -son of Vi- 
etnam’s leading ' Rotarian,, -wh o j w as 
Jailed briefly under the Diem - regime 
.and who later was defeated in a bid 
for : the country’s presidency by 
.Nguyen Van Thieit ’V f ;-v V* 

. At the age of 19, Truong- was sent to 
Stanford University in California and 
became active ! in . the antiwar move- j 
m ent. In 1968, columnist Drew; Pearson j 
said of him: ‘*0f the several / mill ion ; 
youngsters . in; ..this, country, urging j 
peace in -Vietnam*, pirobablv the 'most j 
effective 7 is .David Truong.’-A J 
A. It. was through Pearson that, Truong^ 
made many contacts on Capitol Hill. A 7 


Truong stayed, in this country after 
. the Saigon government fell in 1975* 
and was active in several organiza- 
tions urging reconciliation between.the 1 
U.S. and Vietnamese governments. - ' J 
The FBI said* that Truong- began j 
giving classified dccuments.to .douMe' 

; agent Dung Krali in 1977. -Krall' : testi-j 
fied that she delivered the materialsj 
to Vietnamese' - represen tati\ r es-' ini 
, Paris, a ' A;/: A* ; ;A ; ; • ■ j 
; ‘ Based on information supplied by \ 

■ Krali, President Carter authorized the 
opening of packages from Truong 
without a warrant. The Justice De- 
partment authorized a warrantless tap 
■: oii Truong’s': ph oh e ■ and Aa ^concealed 
/television A camera -was;'>in stalled in 
-Humph r'ey ’s' of f i ce; A •> AAA A-- 

A HumphrejAand. Truong": argued con- 
?sistehtl3yt.hat - the ‘materials they were! 
;; f unn eiing : t o -TVi e tn am, were-'-. Tin signifi-j 
, cant,; that much of it:was already, pub- 
lic knowledge, and did mot ! deserve to; 
: be classified; •; A yAi. AA' vA/A-j-AAy 
Ag Some of Ht .was found to. : be Apress ■ 
clippings,: and Va' portion : of one - docu 
- ment was -labeled as '^gossip.’ - Hutgov -j 
; ern'm en t attorn e vs; ;argu e d A tbat : t b e ' 
/ classified cables revealed- Intelli gence ■ 
/ sources and Ahreate ned U.S. ;s ecurit y. g 
A ../Imu phoiain g the . convi ction, the* a pi 
:peai s'"court .safd y esterday, ‘.The .needs ; 
-'of. th e. executive ar¥^.so compellrngHn • 
/.t he y area .or 10 re ign mtel llg e ne'e,; un - . 
iii k e . -.-.the A ar ea\- 01 A domes Ucygsecurity** 
Athat- a ; uniform . warrantvreq uiremeh t: 

^dent/An /carry! ng^ou t Th is Afo reign -:.a f- 
Af airs res.ponsibi 
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r /;■ , r a a .w a 1 >v'- j m 

— . _ - , ■■ ■ _ ■ ,:m ,‘ r- **;"*' ■ ■* ■■ 'J. ■ . ■■ .-. .. ■ . , ’ - L -’-.A, •*>'■/ 

:;^:t ^r^kept-both .agencies informed of ~ 

^ v • RICHM0ND**ya;;-r-;A federalapv~*;:.Truong*s activities. and presented 
peals couriyesterday -upheld thel^tfae^ackagesTruong gave her to i 
espionage! convictions of;ai yiet ; ^jntdligenc|^officials;4wjb6 rin-l 
namese citizen and' a, federal govi-} Avspected'.them ahd-allowed'them to '■ 

■ eminent employee' found guilty. of:-5-, be passed.on to the Vietnameses^?; / 
..transmitting government informa-.:;r[',-,;i In a 67-page opinion, the appeal s i 
tion to Communist Vietnam.-y-gr^^v-r - .- court Brushed aside arguments b y , 

: But, the 4th *IJ-S. Circuit Court of v-i jrruon g; and Humphrev~that thei r 
Appeals. made, its decision condi- y^ convicti ons 'Should ! be overturne d .> 
tional on ah'hrder. that U ~S. District ; ;'.lbecause'! they '' were based '*oh» * 

•Judge Albert:Bryaff JA review- ih^searches: and isurveillahceicon^" 

- more depth-documents submitted at-.-rvaucteirby' 'tSe ; Ca'inaTE?FBnwtS^ ; i 
•the end of the.espionage.trial 

• David Truong -.ahd.Ronald H u m -: PcPTrEe appeals court agreed with the ‘ . 

^jihrey. The trial was held-in Alexan-.^jower court-that waf ran ts-wereunAA 

^znost sSof-iithe; • 

. -It’They -< the materials)- were not ACfinvestigatioh conducted ih"i976 and • : 

■ given:the,carefu] scrutiny, the dis-^ ; :i977..against:the two men r ’hecause'> 
itrict/court felt.was necessary . loathe 'surveiliahce and seacheshad': ^ 
jtnake a confident decision,” the ap-;;£been Authorized by the executive- 

; peals -court %aid.£Tf ;&v: the -district '-branch * 

■s' court j^Sf' concludes that denial of it,.V:^;4ThV appeals'court wroteT^.^S ‘ 
^(the. material) -was not harmless.;;^h'emeeds of the executive ’are so""- 
error,.it should: vacate. the 'judgviiVlcbmpellihg'rhTthe. area oi foreign " 
ments of conviction in orderitthat^Btelliience!-. unlike t'Ee ..area- of : 


- tbe defehdants may obrain a n e w. ;A domestic^securiTy ; , t b a t a ■ uniform" 
r - ^!*^^^^)^T^^#^ ; ;W®& :: warraiit irequireineDi -would 

Tbe,case;begap-iD^ 1976^wben^ Vunbuly frustrate^be-^resident in^ 

- Truong, a Vietnamese. citizen study^ 7 ? carrying out bis foreign-affairs re-'^' 
ring in the United States, asked D.ung : ?£spo^^ 

t Krai 1 ; ^Vietnam ese-American and^^Truong and ‘Humphrey' were ar- - 
; ithe-wife of a ;U:Srnaval officer, to^Crested in ^anuaiy -1978/ They ;Were7; 
carry packages of diplomatic cables ^.-^convicted. by. a federal .trial jury in- r 
and other classified papers to , Viet^.lMay .1978 on six counts of espionage^ - 
* namese officials- in Paris, ^^v^^^vconspiracy.^theft -of government ^-1 
Truong obtained the'documents- ^documents a^d failure toregister asr 

^ f r OUl ^cin ol/1 ■ Un m nVi vatf' #m' * r *_ .* •• . « • * . •— ® 


- was:to improve^relations between ^aefense attorneysihoth regarded^ 
■; the North Vietnamese government^ the case as a significant :test;.of ith’e^- ^ 

i.and the^United ‘States csoithat her^rgovernment’sj power rto. conduct^ 

r could -be reuni ted jvyith a woinaii^^electromc surveillance,- which -Tvas^ 



•^-Unknown s tbfTVucmg;,Dung^ Kral^ ment was tapped and monitored fori- 
r was a confidential informant em- ?: y 268 days beginning May 11 1977 *3c^ 

: ployed -b y the CIA- and ih e FBDShe^cording to his 
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ecrets 


: 5%,** PHILIP TAUBMAN 

A V'V;.Sj»ci*I to TboNow York Tlraoo 

.. .. .» ; .(( v ... . 


WASHINGTON, July 10 -i— President 
Carter^ angered over disclosures to the 
press* > about Administration foreign 
policy deliberations, authorized investi- 
gators earlier this year to obtain signed 
affidavits from Cabinet members and 
other senior officials affirming that they, 
were not responsible for the disclosures,! 
according to officials close to the case, -i * 
<1: It was the first time, the officials said,; 
that a President had sought sworn state- 
ments of innocence from his most senior 
aides as part of an investigation into un- 
authorized disclosures of secret national 
. security infomation-;-^ 

Those who signed statements, accord- 
ing to the officials, included Cyrus R. 
'Vance, then Secretary of State; Adm. 
Stansfield Turner , Director of Central 
telligence;. Zbigniew Brzezinski,, the na- 
tional security adviser, and Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense W:?Graham Claytor. 


-Mr. Cutler would not comment today 
on his involvement in the investigation,' 
but sources close to the case said that he 
eventually recommended asking for af- 
fidavits and that Mr. Carter approved 
Earlier, in June 1979, the White House 
started an investigation into a report in 
Th e New York Times about the use of an 
electronic listening post in Norway to 
help verify Soviet compliance with provi- 


.. . . ~ vciiijr ovvicl compliance with orovi- 

Cabinet-level meeting about Morocco last sions of the strategic arms limitation 
Oct. 16, or who received working papers ’treaty. 


on the issue, were asked to sign affida- 
vits. The request reportedly infuriated 
some of the officials, according to aides. 

The only official to refuse the request' 
was Hodding Carter 3d,_who_resigned re- 
cently as State Department spokesman; 
“It was like being told that you weren’t 
trusted,” he said in an interview today: 
“I said, Tf you don’t trust me, fire me. 


According to one account, Mr. Carter 
threatened to dismiss officials if unau- 
thorized disclosures were found to be 
coming from their areas. This warning 
came after a CBS News report on Feb. 5, 
1979, that American officials believed the 
Iranian Government head by Prime 
Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar would fall 
- Ray Jenkins, a White House spokes- 
man, said today that Mr. Carter had 


i ^^25 Inquiries This Yea£||;#^ 


Justice v Department ; offidis • said! 
today that the investigation was one of 15 
$ current criminal inquiries into publica- 
tion of secret military or diplomatic in- 
. formation. Ten other such investigations 
were closed in the last year; according to 
f Robert L.. Keuch, deputy assistant attor- 
ney general in the criminal division. Tr/ ; -- 

One of these was concluded with the 
withdrawal of some security clearances, 
the dismissal of one official,:and several 
voluntary resignations, officials said. 
Sources said: the case had dealt with a 
State Department problem. j, t V: jtfi . 

Officials said that two of the 25 investi- 
gations had been ordered by the Presi- 
dent; They refused to disclose how many 
others had been initiated at the request of 
the White House. • ; 

Investigations of unauthorized disclo- 
sures are conducted under provisions of 
the Espionage Act; which forbids the dis- 
semination of classified information. - j- 
V The inquiry that led to the request for 
affidavits stemmed from an account in 
The Washington Post last October that 
reported on divisions within the Adminis- 
tration over supplying , military equip- 
ment to Morocco. • ■■ 

•: Several dozen officials who attoided a 


■but don’t ask me to sign some kind of ma *J* - — 

paper saying Fm a good guy. ’ " : y r P ac ^ e n0 such threat but had made clear 

Officials said ffiatsSra. Ch m . . lor. 

- ****** -ow oi sut«f osssrffls i%sss“ffl. 

cials consider such investigations to be 
:an ineffective use of manpower and 
money because they rarely result In 
prosecutions, or even the collection of 
'solid evidence. “These investigations are 
a tool for intimidating people, not prose- 
iting them,” one official said. , 

Still, according to veteran Washington 
ifficials, every President in memory has 
'u'onaliy become alarmed by unau- 
disclosures of national security 


mer Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights, agreed to sign a state- 
ment on the condition that it include his 
reservations about the use of sworn af- 

> - Other senior officials,' sources said, 
signed prepared statements sta ting that 
they had not been responsible for disclo- 
sures to the Washington Post reporter. 






.. i - . circulated by Lawyer < ■ (tnomea disclosures of national security 
:’<? In the State Department, the prepared steps to stop them, 

statement was circulated late this spring president N «on was angered by press 
by William J. Lake, a lawyer in the Office ^ e 2 ) , rt f. °* 3 ? ci ? t United States military 
of Legal Adviser. Middle-level officials 111 Asia, including 

approached by Mr, Lake said he told rCJS?5l osul ! e °, f J5 e secret bombing of. 
them that statements had been signed by j a ™ bodlea i 5 1969 - In an attempt to l 
Mr. Vance, Deputy Secretary Warren M. l etern ^? e J?® source of those disclo- 
Christopher, and David D. Newsome, H ® us e authorized wire-. 

Under Secretary for Poltical Affairs. tapping of Adminsitration officials and 
" The investigation into the disclosures 4 " ‘ 

began shortly after the Post report was Pentagon Papers 

published, according to officials. It began m , eIed t™*® House concern about 
with a routine inquiry by the Federal Bu- ? aUon 5 1 ^ ^ security leaks and led to the 
reau of Investigation, which conducts of ***• “Plumbers” unit in thei 

terviews in such cases at the request ofl^ uteHouse * 

->i Agents questioned several dozen senior 
"Administration officials,- officials said, 
working from a list supplied by the White 
House. The list included officials who had 
attended the meeting of the Cabinet-level 
Policy Review Committee on Morocco. 

^ The White House counsel, Lloyd N. Cut- 
ler,^ was consulted from time to time on 
the investigation, White House aides said. 

When it became clear that the inquiry 
would probably not lead to any prosecu- 
tions, Mr.* Cutler apparently took under 
consideration the question of asking for i 
sworn statements. ^ . J 
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ERHAPS the press pays a bit more attention to 
these things than thes rest- of you,; but you will 

• forgive us for observing that a hallmark 1 of any ad- 
ministration is the way.it defines the secrets it really 

tmeansto keep; the measures it takes to keep those se- 
. crets secret, and the further measures if takes when 
it discovers, as it invariabljtdoes, that its precautions 

• have been at least selectively^ breached. Certainly 
nothing better>characterized, ; ^qr. ; more .hurt, the 

r.. Nixon administration {than its hpproach'to* the vari— 
Toils. sorts of secrets it! generated;? It? hardly seems: 

•- stretching things to suggest that in 1976 -Jimmy Car- 

- ter - ran; principally ; pn^againstj-Riefiard : Nixon’s 

; record 'on secrets.^ So? it is-eiitirely ^understandable : 
..that people shouldfbe curiousla*see r h6^ Jimmy Ca r- 
ter handles secrets bn his ovm|£g£ 
v What does the C arter recor d sho w so farffhe re have 
A been;no;;^iious;allegatto'ns{that25fir^CwteFhas;^for ei- 
11 ther personal or political gain?; abused- thedabehof na- 
. tional security and'the'prbcedures^ of- sebret-keepihg 
1 available to a president in order to cover up the kind of 
abuses of power that, when unco vered^jriished Presi- 
; claim to 

- -‘‘open!’, government is: respectable^At the same time, 
i Mr; Carter has? beefr sorely^yexedf by foreign-policy ‘ 
T leaks. As* indicated ^yesterday? by reporter -Scott Arm- 
i strong; the list’ is Thort on bombshells but medium-to- 
> long on {sensitive -'nufe-and-bolts [item^forj jnstanee, 

■ what kind of arms should! be sold to Mofbcco'fefthat no 
{ government would wish to discuss publicly,- least of all 
•f while the qu^tion! was still undecided. Galways, these- 
i. leaks ha ve 'c omerbr! ^he administration ^ reckoning; 
v from disgruiitied insideis^^^r’r^^*^" 5 


To plug leaks, there have evidently been no plumb- 
ers, no wiretaps and, on another level, there has been 
little significant (and ultimately self-defeating) nar- 
rowing of. the circle of those brought into the policy- 
making process. But. there have been a number of 
^ FBI investigations; predictably, they appear to have 
v gotten : now here. And Mr. Carter, has gotten, mad 
enough to threaten to fire State Department officials 
- from whose “area” the leak came— though his pre-*j 
{: cise words in this matter are uncertain. Frankly, we 
{ have no complaint about all this; if , as. we believe, it’s 
up to the press to dig out secrets, it’s Tip to the gov- 
ernment to keep them. Presidents tend: to see a neces- 
sity; where journalists often see at best a mere con- 
yenience,. in maintaining confidentiality in’ internal 
^decision-making and in certain dealings vyith foreign 
j: governments. That is where the war is fought and,. 
; jwe would say, Jimmy “Carter has foughffair. : -f’y)+ii. ij 
Something else cries out to be said, however, about 
k the report that, with respect to the Morocco story last 
/. .October, rl-didn’t-leak-it affidavits were either' so- 
licited from his top national security .aides by Mr. 
Carter or volunteered 1 by them. There may be no way 
for an administration to chase leaks without bruisingj 
the sensibilities of people. down, in the ranks, as the 
. president has done: But to nourish an atmosphere in 
which the. confidence of one’s-elite advisers is some- 
how called into question? Only a few months earlier, 

! in his-“malaise” period;Mr;Carter had brought about 
a set of .circumstances in which his /whole. Cabinet 
iT was ailowed or encouraged to- say ; it-; would resign! 
{There’s a pattern here. It is a strange way to earn the 
//full trust-ami loyalty of one’sjclOsest advisers^ G i JJ jd 
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Scott 1 Armstrong '. : . .. .y.'^vi 

iAVv '.•'■■:% ^ '!i!SW”htn*ton Post Btiilf Writer .‘..'ij'jj 

y.;; Leaks to the, press from .high government?' 
officials last year so infuriated Jimmy Car-J 
,4er that the secretary ;of> state, the director") 
of the CIA and . the ; president’s national :] 
security .adviser- felt obligated;, to.rsign af£K| 
davits saying they wet*e. not! the leakers, ; ; 
The iWashirigtoh: Post has learned. 

'Carter s. wrath stemmed from a Washing- ■ 

• ton Post account last October, that described? 
^an internal administration split over.wheth-' 
er f to . , provide - new 1: types:, .of. military) 
equipment: to Morocco ; %■ %y' i 

' • Sighing sworn StatcmentS*tKat th^y ‘ hid"' 
not leaked the' story- were former secretary’ ! 
of -.state > Cyrus -> jR. .’ Vance, CIA* Director ! 

, Stansfield, ^Turne r, -, national'" security^ ’id- " 
yiser.Zbigmsw, Brzezinskl, Deputy Secretary' 
ofyDefcnse W. ; '; Graham.' Claytof, Deputy'; 
.Secretary. .of -State' Warren' Christopher,- and) 
tPndersecre^ary. ; of "State D a vi d '.Newsom, j 
Ulong' -with,;; dozens -of • other high-ranking 
aides;! ■ All t /were. interrogated by the FBI. 

•'£ There' ''were - r conflicting “accounts- -is* to) 
■whether, iCarter/., ordered ,.hiS chief jaides “to! 
» l ? n ,"?ihe- affidavits ;dr r whether thev signed 
,tl?em;,vplun£a^!y:-;to r mollify theApresident 
. 4ndtehc6urageAth61:'6tiier officials to'- sigri 1 - 
fhem as yvCllf^*^^lA:'ti;_>;>^- 

. '• Either wayc the taking of sworn Statements 
from rsiich; ‘high-level -officials 1 is :.unprece->; 
dented in any presidency,- according to State 

;and ;pefetise.)departmeht :.sources. -.Carter’s , 
lyigorous -pursuit Of, this. -and, other ilcaits;Js| 

' : : an;..aftferiipt^to: ;sillnce?intefnai cHticsfpf'-hisv' 
’foreign affairs policies v while"“demdristrating) 
,his grave .concern ; [over both, , the- criticism) 
and .the substance., of ' the, Al'eafts;] '-sources 'i 

v. The investigation - of .-.the^nine.month-old- - 
.leak .is still continuing.;, 1 Ttfls .being . handled ] l 
iby fa .special. rar team and ls- dne of -at. .least 1 •. 


j ATlie ; FBI ^ it as „.e6tnpiaine3 j to; ( tl?eV)juS tice) 

indicate, )b'ecause agents 
• 00 not bejieve such: investigations £ver lead 
it? iprpsecutionsA Instead, /they are used to 
•silence - critics either, .jy ; intimidating Jhein 
! oj: , ; by ... id eh tlf y in g . -.j’arjd t firing ; : themA' the 
[agents -feel.-, . A 

.-■••v, From the investigators* -'point ’of ■' view; 
the White .liouse, is afc.'fault-for firstVencour- 
.‘Oging- tlie 'image/of- ap; open- administration 
-. jind^ then . complaining;. blti'erjy as informal 
^iion about poli cy alternatives “leaked ' piiW'fjJj 
IjTr.No, sources ,of leaks hav$ been ypt ldenti- 
’;hy ( the,, two i investigations "initiated ’ fcy'j 
); the. president, , The Post was ‘ told; However,, 
at least;.' three State : Department .'/officials^ 


-including one deputy “assistant secretary of: 
ii .-state, have .been forced to resign after leak : 

[(1 probes, sources' said.', • ’ -. • ! 

■A vii;.The White House' refused -to' 'comment I 
-,!i .yesterday on - the leak -investigations. - '“‘f - ■ 

;j • '/The- October" story' in The Post detailed 
$ :: the Positions taken by each of the deparc- 
^-U'euts at a Cabi pet-ley el Policy Review Com- 
ii .hi'itee (-pP-O pieeting two days earlier, -on 
Oct. Ip. The meeting bad been attended by', 

7 , nce , " Brzezinski; Turner, Clay-tor, Christo-’ I 

;> ajj e e r s end News ^ m as well as several of their j 

| t? Written ;by, [William Bra’nigin' ,the ' article' i 
j idescribed a,’ split; over- whe tiier -fo ’ provide 
1 n Cw tyPes-( Jf 'military equipment 'to Moroc- i 
J .can . King .Hassan II - in- his battle' against I 
attempting.ritovvgain - control of ' 

W astern ^ahara. Several days later the I 
president decided4ct.provide tKe hew" 

I 0n e source said that “the president ! 

| Went off the ceiling ,, when he saw’the ? 

^rticle.; ^ 

! - -f “Please see I get the results 'ofjtfie : 

| .PRC before The Washington r Post;- 1 ^: 
f the president reportedly said toBrzeiv! 
inski^Although the minutes of ^the » 
meeting had been prepared and were ; 
awaiting: his approval, the president 
had - not'>yet seen them,, said^one I 
source familiar with the inyestigatian.,r| 

$■ ■-‘He- got so mad th at ^ey IBrzeSn 
Ski; -Vance, a nd Turner ] -decided :thew i 
had to do something they-had - never: • 
done before” said r one^saurcel^wlipr 
I said he. felt PRC. members * came .up^ 

! with the idea of the affidavitstto/inoi- 
lify the presidentPJ;;^ 

| Several, other "'administration^oSi-- 
cials said, however; ; 'that the sworn 'af *| 

^fidavits werp the presidents idea. ! 

: “Itwa? not so much .the- substance ! 

-of the- story,” said one State Depart- ! 

;:ihent source. “It was the detail about 
’ the conversations that ; took place in 
the - meeting that got to’ the . president.- 
They 1 ’ were of greater . "condemn than 
the ♦ substance* The story itself -was 
trivial.”^.,,. .. . T ' ; - 

Other administratibh :i ■ sources in- 
sisted that the president:- has been , 

; most disturbed by leaks that show in : 
which direction he is leaning on for- 
eign policy decisions, . particularly 
when he takes a position perceived :as 
being -in conflict with a previously 
stated policy. Most such situations 
“have involved - placing ostensible na- 
tional security concerns and strategic’ 

: interests over; rarticulated. commit-- 

limits r: toJuiman «?hts and arms sales j COlTTlFUED 
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.• “The presidents particularly sensi- 
tive abotit stories^that portray him. as. 
bending his* espoused- principles 4o 
JheLp our right-wing dictators/’ one 
source said, alleging that there have 
been investigations of leaks of infor- 
mation about Carter’s support for the 
deposed shah of Iran and former Ni- 
caraguan presidentAnastasio Somoza. 

At the State- Department, Vance. 
Christopher, Newsom, Near'* East 
bureau head Harold Saunders and 
15 other individuals- signed the affi- 
davits. At the Defense Department. 
..Claytor and five others also- signed. ~ 
~ One former deputy assistant secre- 
tary for human rights, Steve Cohen,, 
protested in- writing that the proce- 
dure was improper, . and then signed 
the affidavit. .• A . .f&v' A ... . 

Hodding Carter/ the former^ State 
Department spokesman, was -the only 
official who refused to sign, according 
to sources in the administration. Ac- 
cording to one source. Carter, never 
really a suspect in the investigation, 
denied being the source for the story 
. but-refused_to_sign.the„ affidavit /.on 
i principle. 

The majority of. a dozen officials in- 

• terviewed by The : Post,, none -of- whom 
; would speak for the record/ said they 
f did not b e 1 i e ve t h ere - was a/deliber- 
l ately formalized policy of intimidating 
j internal critics of administration .poU 
l icy. One White House official de? 

\ fended the president’s “maturity” 
i about leaks. ^ V ' 

“I have never seen him; get-; an^ry 
[about [leaking], himself. Jody [Powell/ 

■ the president’s press secretary] and 
f ,Zbig get furious, but never the* presi- 
i dent. But I do see in him a deep sense 

* of disappointmenti^when ^something 
; surfaces. He feels-if.people hayeQto 

leak things then they ought to resign/ 
it is a quest fon of loyalty. .it isperson- | 

ally disloyal to leak/’ , V/ ,; . ’ */ ’ 


Most ' officials did ^ acknowledge, 
however, that the conducting of even 
a few full-scale. FBI probes of leaks 
has the effect, of .intimidating internal 
dissent . Y- -Y .* 

When someone, from /the seventh^] 
floor [where .'the^State^Department’s 
top officials/are housed], is implicated, 
[the . investigation Ffc .^immediately 
closed,” said one; source. “But when it. 
is. someone in the" b’ufeaus,[it ;is; pur- 
sued until every" Tower 'grade * oftiber 
connected with therissue/ understands 
that public disagreement will -not be 
; tolerated.” 

Several sources 'noted °fhat the state 
department bureaus concerned /[with 
human rights and* armi * sales policies 
are most ofteri ; blamed by /the„ White 
House and State Department for leaks 
critical of the president for policy [in- 


consistencies. Aif 

v * start. witt?Patt Derian [director : 

of the human eights bureau! and then 
we add to the list/ - * said onet investiga- 
tor when^ asked how Jie/got^his: sus- 
pects. 


The other investigation initiated by j 
Carter attempted to find the source of , 
a story concerning the use of an elec- | 
tronic listening post in Norway to j 
help verify Soviet compliance with j 
provisions of the strategic arms limi- j 
tation treaty (SALT I) and the pro- j 
posed SALT II.. ; 

- Published on June 29, 1979, The New | 
York Times story by Richard Burt , 
said the site in Norway was being con- ; 
sidered as a replacement for listening 
posts in I ran and U2 flights over Tur- 
key /for verification of the types and - 
quantity of warheads launched in So- 
viet missile tests. : - i - -r^V : • ' 

At v the time, -reports said Turner* 
had requested an investigation be- 
cause the article^ disclosed the exist- 
ence of the Norwegian basest Several 
- administration sources said last week, 
•however, . that' the existence of the 
tracking statioiiland its functions had 
been widely known for some time in 
Norway and .most certainly -to Soviet 
intelligence agencies. .- . 

; ^ The' source said that ; the W damage 
from the* point of view of the Carter 
administration was that the bottom of 
the ^pticle stated that “these systems 
would only be able to pick up a small 
fraction of [ the missile telemetry ob- 
tained previously at the- Iranian sites.” 

“The- president’s strong ^reaction 
f act^thafethis/Twas; An- 
other. tool _fgijcritics /pT-SALT II to 
;use^^et|§imhe program,” said--one 
[administration source. /V-V: • '* 

.; .* A/Defense: -Department source dis- 
puted that, however, saying, “Some 
people here still think the Soviets did 
not know what that site was about; In 
any event, it was highly classified” 
/^According^toj a.. State, . Department 
"source," the greatest current concern; 
t overTeaks has to do with onesxoming. 
|;out of the Defense Department/,, 
/"f^The /amount of Jeaking nowL’is at 
am all-jdmerhigh^ said one State De- 
|partmehtjgffiju^i.j “Ph jsecurity&sub-- 
/f ects/: leaks Tseem* to^tiavena.- political* 
moHya® h^oibonyinpe 4he public >of 
- the^meed/T or;a^tronger£d efense] ; The 
.pressur^/has Jjeeu on the ; Defense De?.; 
rpartment because in the last; four or 
[five/ months there- has been -a|great^ 
deaTpf^inf oimation ^coming out;? of 
there^;.Brown/is as much concerned 
about backgrounders [briefings for re- 
:porters}>as|he is^bout leaks:”%* -3^ 
..“Thatyis^ompletely false and. pre- . 
posterns, j^saidl Defense . Department ; 


spokesman Thomas B. Ross yesterday. 

. One high-ranking State Department 
official said that Vance as well as j 
Carter was deeply bothered by leaks j 
Irom^the*«State Department. j 

ButTVance. was also convinced that j 
most leaks came not from within his | 
department but . from Brzezinski’s Na- I 
tional Security Council, that source ; 
said. Ever the gentleman, Vance ' 
would never confront Brzezinski di- 
rectly. the source said. 

Instead, Vance would call Brzezin- 
ski and say he thought Jerrold L. > 
Schecter-Brzezinski's press secretary, 
had* made “inappropriate comments” 
in at backgrounds briefing. Brzezinski 
“knew_ what the -boss - was talking ' 
about,” the source said. “He knew that 
Vance thought he had done it” 

Brzezinski, on the^ other hand,, was 
saidrby /several sources^to have called 
Vance* ^regularly to complain that 
leaks had come from the State De- 
partment 

. .“Zbig" is- fast- to“calI' about a story 
with aTleak in it,”/ said one State* 
Department official. familiar with such 
calls. “Some in his building think he* 
is often trying to preempt suspicion 1 
from falling on himself or his staff.” ^ 

According, to several - sources, Brzez-/ 
inski's complaints \to -the president- 
aoout State Department leaking led to 
a dramatic Feb. 6, 1979, meeting in the 
Cabinet room of the White House. 

According to one administration 
source, . the president authorized 
Brzezinski to draw up a list of sus- 
* peeled leakers from the State Depart- 
ment after a CBS television report on 
U.S: policy toward Iran. 

On the evening of Feb. 5,” the CBS 
senior State Department correspon- 
dent, Marvin Kalb, broadcast that “U.S. 
officials believe that the [former 
Iranian Prime Minister Shahpour] 
-Bakhtiar . government will. fall,., prob-.,. 
ably in the next day or so.” . 
v Within minutes , after the broadcast, 
•Powell called CBS to say that the pres- \ 
ident, Vance and Brzezinski did not ^ 
believe that the Bakhtiar government/ 
would fall. * A * 

: T ^ e next vday. presidential appoint-^ 
metns secretary Phillip .'Wise called] 
.the State Department with a list of 16 
people the president- wished ,to seej 
with Vance that afternoon; The list in-j 
eluded roughly half the department*^ 
ran k i n g brass at .tjtie level of . assistant J 

ceirpTjnM) 
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secretary or above, plus;the bead of 
the Iran desk at the State Department, 
Henry Precht 1 

At the- meeting, Carter praised 
Vance at length. After saying Vance 
was the best secretary..of state in re- 
cent, times, Carter then launched into 
an increasingly intense and angry 
monologue about the problem of leaks 
—particularly those on U.S.- policy to- 
ward Iran that had occurred, over the 
preceding three months..’ 

There were bound to. be differences 
among foreign policy advisers, Carter 
said, according to four people who at- 
tended the meetings He* was bound to 
have to reject some 1 oC the advice he 
received. But be could no longer let 
those whose advice had -been rejected 
carry on their battle in the press, , Car-., 
ter reportedly said. . V 

Acoounts of what else idle president 
. said differ slightly, v-.but* all sources 
agree he said the following; — : 

“This leaking has got to stop,* and 
f what I am going to do is this. If there 
are any leaks out of your areap what- 
ever the area inay be, I am going to 
fire yon- Whether or ?not that’s fair, 
and I can- see: where*/ some of you 
might not think it fair, this has just 
got to stop. So, leaks fronv your area, 
regardless of who is at fault, and you're 
fired!” . - “ -i -■? - ‘ — - *. . ^ 

Carter then.left the room, taking no 
questions. . - ‘ • • ■ • . 

* A# the State Department that da^, ] 
n early every I person - attending, the j 
meeting sought ''out - Vance for assur-;? 
ance. Vance told them that while ;he ; 
too was concerned with leaks and the ? 
divisiveness they created, the presi^ 
dent was wrong to single out. the deA 
partment. Several aides asked if the^ 
message ' was^ - a -.-personal' one and| 
whether they should leave the depart- ' 
ment. Vance assured each of his person- •; 
al confidence. ' 


' l "Adeputy assistant s ecre tary^bf state 
was forced to resign from the depart^ 
ment last year- for a variety of- re h 
sons-"'' after . having : inadvertenGy 
leaked precisr^’information - on thg 
number and type of Soviet helicopter 


Later that day or" the next day, 

“Vance spoke with both the president 
■ amKhe^vice -president about the meet-.. 

- in-g. sources /said; He> reportedly ex-' 

> pressed concern that his staff was being 
unfairly singled out for deeds that were 
occurring regularly everywhere; in 
.gc^ernment, including In the National; 

?S.^urii^Gqunciksta|f*^ — * 

Mv^he hexi;> day^;the<presiden t ‘ "nieSJ f yc dedt>ce how ■ .the- information.; was; coJj 
“with Brzezinskr and -several of His sen- i ^Ueet^.V.ajxpr^vng to-' ^irninistratio^ 
i or.- "staff m embers^ -This -.time, ^ ho w-^ '■■****& ~'~ — — * — — * 

. ever, he did not threaten;- Ha ther^he^j 
cajoled them to smooth their^relationsi 
with their State, Department counter-'] 

“parts. ••■■V-Aj 


lir Afghanistan* 1 during * a~backgrount3[ 
briefing: Because of thefdetail given J 
-the* ^Soviets; may have been**able 


officials-^ 




Andther^uiiibf ‘ officer was orct$ 
td :; res:gn for Having; gotten “carriejf 
away** and giving a well-known jo ha* 
nalist classified 1 documents, including 
an easily ■ trailed- study-on- which- the 
tjunior-bffice^was ;r working./^4^waR^sc 
'> o co. rtf. rpai icratk- ‘flash sard 


TVIost leaks do not result In eompnvl 
raising the- national security but; in 

official discomfort, according to one leak-cnaser l 'Leai2 

... source: rThe-discomfort can range -.~ ers arelcften • • .v-withoutaxes to-.grind; 
|/:fr6m presidential outrage at having ;.'and without any foreign-policy goals^ 
policy alternatives prematurely jiar- 4*;xheyr have- ;a f psychological need; 

-rowed 
, abroad, 


»* »»*«.**..*»» ana wunout any ipreign- poncy go 

alternatives prematurely nar- -XThey^ust- have '.a - psychological n 
1 to- official, embarrassment ?^- Q . ^ 

d, .as - in a recent ,; instance In 


Italy. 

. That matter, involved^ 'a ^Defense 
^Department employe 1 ' who" told an 
•^Italian journalist how inept a partic- 
>?ular Italian intelligence officii was. 
V When an article ran with attribution 
0;to American intelligence soiircef, an 
^American intelligence official was ex- 
spelled by the. Italian government- in 
It, the .-ensuing flap . . ‘ i ; 

Under;-. the Carter:/ administration, 
‘'“'’'■the-.StateiD’epartnxent has referred be- 
tween' a*;half4dozen and a dozen cases 
each year'tcAthe Justice Department 
/for* further investigation and possible 
" prosecution; -Virtually none of those 
referrals are ever prosecuted, r how- 
ever, because the Justice Department 
insists 'that the ref erring agency- be 
-willing to declassify the leaked inf or- 
> mation. for use in a trial.. -■ ; 
■> ^Sources were unable to estimate the 
/number of referrals during previous 


tHerrSiate"-^ ^Department', loffici a| 

fenaed^^isSbf ten£ “ to be^ sure- the- .truthy 
incomes: otEL-pf a bureaucracy laden withjj 
r : 7 -?f alsehoodsJ’ / - ; V 
~ *<zStaff writer Timothy 5; HobinsoTvcon-J 
: tributed to this, report, 


Arcortoig to 'several State Depart-" ' administrations, but g e n e r a .1 1 y be- 
ment officials,-the majority of those lieved it: was -jio_ higher.-One source, 
present attte meeting felt Vance had however, noted that during the period 
been publicly humiliated by the presi- ^ that Henry A. Kissinger was secretmy 
dent despite -Carter’s lavish praise of ._;.of state there, were far more • lirterrval 
’ >. .«sa ^/ fc-irivestigations to-^det ermine ( jjne 

X, - ™' Vi ^ 

»$ X-i. y: . . 

;n poBby 


him.- 


‘Whatever c personal ^ loyalty ^the 


sources of leaks. 


source ^said; 'r j : No electronic- surveillance; -has 

\ ‘ Reactions to;the;meeting'varied.^rojr- V^^ determine the: sources of news 

i. liticaUappomteek'serving::at:the, P r esi^^ eaks un( j er the Carter administra- 
^dent’s* pleasure ;«eemedvto^el: person-^?g tion accord j n g ^ sources,; although 

: ally ^ttackedW^#ces§sMir.r.Sonie j ; :p FBI agents conducting the two in- 
. toousht "that Precht^ 5 ; an -advocate oTai;^^ ACt .^ at . nT ^ s ; authorized, by the presi- 

n the^*: 
o wings; 

beerr ? . • 

. Since prosecutions in..leak cases are 

L.uTn\? : rare leakers are more frequently pun- 
^State/I^pmen^nacd^tt^fe.;^ by disciplinary actions ranging 
.-toat tbedepartmentnwas ^ the^ J^S^^frbm-.an entry in their, personnel ‘file 
(:a n:msutuupnd 9 ttack unwitting »irtake?*tpfbwearesig.; 
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ARTICLE AP?iiAfi£D THE WASHINGTON POST 

OH PAGE__Z_ PARADE MAGAZINE 

13 July 1980 



- TunyZijgectpro/ the C^anrfl 

.matezrat Oxfo^?^Cenejv^/K^/^5t LoucjMa 
' A^So gthey3»ere cl^smates%tAmhefe"Coil^e in| 

canieaxf 
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Third m a series 
By Angus Phillip^ : 

Washington Po»t Staff Writer ' k ' * 


c\ •• ■■(■■■■■■ 

Phil , Stewart* the managing editor 
of Running Times/says nothing in the 
world (“satisfies -me more than run- 
ning past a traffic jam. I feel it’s* a 
triumph of my body over technology.’’ 


He ran to work at the Road Runners 
Club* and to all engagements. He kept 
records that showed, he attended six 
brgakfast meeting s, .13 luncheons, 
eight: dinners, two concerts, two par- 
ties,. *18 business meetings and made 
27. trips between' home and office, all 
in pis running clothes. He covered 238 
TnU|s and figures he saved about $200. 


^ Evidently’ more and more people are 
(enjoying* the- same : kind of satisfac- 
tion. The rising price of: fuel, gaso- 
line shortages and am increasing inter- 
est in physical fitness- appear to be 
combining to> cr ea te* a growing phen- 
iomenon in e Washington ■ and other 
; large cities:- sports as transportation, 
e The Post’s recent survey of Wash- 
ington area residents’ inclinations on 
sports* . recreation. - and - exercise indi- 
Seated a tren( ^towar (^mobUity; fo rrfun . 

Such sports as bicycling,^ walking, 
running. , and , boating led * the lists 
(of things people did in their leisure 
time. V 

p .About 47 percent of the jl,563;; re- 
spondents to-the poll: said they bicycl- 
1 ed ^.frequently* or *. sometimes; 40 per- 
cent, ran or;( jogged. And . when re-! 
spondents were 'asked 1 what their 
main sports were; jogging, ^swimming 
arid vrolltfng^headed '* the ; listi - with 
bicycling a notch behind tennis. 

*■-, All these sports hut tennis, are 
potential transportation sports, . but 
obviously some are- more reasonable 
than* others. Just, how reasonable be- 
came: evident J during? -? last ^year’s 
transit, strike 1 dri^New York; ^during 
which an estimated 250,000 commu- 
ters got to work b y bic ycle and hun- 1 
dSadS of thousands - of others walked 

°f ran - 

{ guru rif>jthe run-to-work move-. 

. merit' Is a "Ne w (Yorker. - Fred Lebow? 
48. gave up his job imthe textile busi- 
nessrfour: years ago to devote his-full- 
,time efforts: to* running. V Wi 

--A& .volunteer president of the New 
York Road Runneds Club, Lebow last 
winter decided to prove how bene- 
ffciaS and easy running as transporta- 
.tionecouidbe. He swore off all other 
means of transportation for a month.; 


.said he f elt great when 1 * it was 
over,,, and had a handle, on whnt the 
problems associated -with running as 
ra ^principal means^oF. transportation 
"are. ‘ 

“You? can’t go* to A formal restau- 
rants,*.’ he said, “and, I was occasion- 
ally harassed by motorists and fat 
people. It. was difficult to find places 
to change: laundry costs went up; I 
did so much .running' to get around 
that I had to cut down on my regular 
• workouts, which I enjoy/’ 

. Generally, Lebow said, his. worst 
problem was with unacceptably bright 
t running clothes. “We must enlist the 
help of the fashion industry in devel- 
oping^ a line of clothing appropriate 
for running- to work and a proper 
: cary-all bag for commuting,”: he said. 

“And,*’/. ; Lebow added, ;x!*we must 
educate ’'the public that while ; a fit 
body- does perspire, it- doesn’t smell.” 

Runners generally agree that> the 
biggest obstacle to using their sport 
means of tra nsportation ; s the 
t lack, of showers and changing facil- 
ities in work places. But Stewart said 
as the number of people who run to 
or from, work or* on lunch hours in- 
creases, the problems are " easing 
some.- ?- ; : /. ' ' v 'Ystgli. 
^In a story in^the* August 1979 Run- 
<: ning: Times* Ed Ayres wrote- that “at 
least 300 major. U.S. corporations are J 
now proriding; ♦ shower '*- faiilities. 1 
,The-: Jiuinber * of? smaller companies j 
offering facilities is unknown, but it 

definitely (growing.?! 

J Bicyclists have the 'same ’problems 
but the growth in bicycling continues 
at a rapid; pace. ? . 

■ More new bicycles have been" sold 
. in the last eight years in America than ! 
new cars— 88.3 million to 83.1 million 
—according to Phil Burke , of : the Bi- 
cycle --r Manufacturers Association of 
America;.^? ■ . J . 
f. . An f an increasing number of these 
bicycles are being ridden- to work- in 
>V ashmgtoi* viajbike lanesi adongARockJ 


'Creek, down -Rhode Island Avenue 
and MacArthur Boulevard,' along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and 
through Arlington and Alexandria. 

Leslie Baldwin of the Washington 
Area Bicyclist* Association said her 
organization estimates some 30.000 
Washington area residents occasion- 
ally ride bicycles to work. She believes 
the number* of regular bike com- 
muters has quadrupled in the last 
four years and she is working to keep 
Uhe - trend going., 

Baldwin has started a bicycle com- 
muting course that will be offered 
through the city’s Open University 
this summer. , 

“We’ve found that distances between 
two and 10 miles are ideal, and that 
bicycling is at-ieast as fast as Metro 
and that you save money,” she 1 said. 

Washington, with its* wide boule- 
vards and flatMandscape. is consid- 
ered ideal for biking. - runnirlg~ and 
walking. ' ***»-^ .;* : 

"The physical benefits of a- sporting 
commute are hard to measure. Says 
Baldwin, “It’s purely personal. In my 
case,'* bicycling to work is the only 
exercise I get If I cut it out I’d 
really be losing .something.”"’ 

The man who may have worked out 
the most satisfying way to commute is 
Bob Sinclair, who 10 years ago joined 
an interesting get-to-work, arrange- 
ment — a canoe pooL 

Sinclair tied in with some fellow 
employes who found it quicker 
~£ria pleasanter to canoe across the Po- 
tomac than to drive over one of the 
crowded bridges to Virginia. 

Now Sinclair, the only remaining 
regular in the canoe pool, is settled 
into a daily multidimensional sports 
commuting adventure. . .. 

When he leaves his house in 
Bethesda workday mornings , he 
mounts a bicycle and rides four miles 
Jo the . river.. _He locks^the bike and 
boards his canoe for the paddle to Vir- 
ginia. -•*' '* V' .. 

, In ^ the tangled wilderness on /the 
western shore he tosses his day pack 
'on his shoulder and sets off on a half- 
mile hike up the riverbank to his of- 
ficer 

This three-pronged commuting saga 
saves no time. ; “Actually, this- way 
takes a little less than, an hour/’ he 
said. “By car it’s a half-hour. The sav- 
ing is in emotional wear and tear. 

; “A month ago I was coming home 
late and almost collided .with a bea- 
ver. The pIay/,of light in the woods 
this morning was gorgeous. 1 like to 
1 00 k at the wildflowers. ■ ' • . -~* * ** ? 

“Going Jo work, by canoe is so much 
a part of my life, it’s hard to think of 
doing it any other way, or of taking it 
out of ray life/ People ask me, ‘Are 
you still canoeing 'mV as if there’s 
some reason to stop.”*' • J 0 •? 's** & 1 
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Reporter probes 
two superspies , 


A Wilderness of Mirrors, by David C Martin 
New York: Harper & Row. $12.50:; 

•-» > ■ 



By Victor Burg ' 



1 s Pying breeds further spying. Disclosures 
of spying breed further disclosures. A secret 
covertly revealed becomes a new secret.- As 
one learns of the methods of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency in Berlin in the ’60s. one may 
transpose that knowledge to events in Chile in 
the 70s. As the side of any triangle may form 
the side of any other triangle- knowledge 
about the history and tactics of espionage in- 
creases geometrically. Leam a few proofs I 
and you find that there is a vast amount more 
to know ^ 5 , . . > ^ .. ,, jV ^ 

•‘A-Wildemess of Mirrors”- is a brief his- 
tory of. some- of the CIA's adventures in coun- 
terespionage, in the manipulation of double 
agents. It covers the years since the agency 
was chartered in 1947, and does so by center- 
ing on two high-level agents and on a few vi- 
gnettes of cases in which the CIA ar.d these 
agents had an avowedly significant part. , . 

The- agents are Bill Harvey,. ‘‘the Pear.” 
and James- Angleton. J, the Cadaver,” so 
called because of their physical appearances. 

Harvey was Big Ten. Angleton was Ivy 
League,” David C. Martin sums up. “ Harvey 
collected firearms. Angleton crafted fishing j 
lures. Harvey was a cop; Angleton a spy 
Each was a prototype of the two strains .- 
FBI refugees and OSS veterans - coming to- 
gether to form the postwar espionage estab- 
Ushment at the CIA;”:. •— *. 

Harvey’s -insistent suspicions about Kim 
Philby ultimately proved correct and led to 
Philby’s disgrace. His tenacity in cold-war 
Berlin led to the construction of an elaborate 
tunnel and wiretap of the Eastern sector's es- 
pionage headquarters; However,- his bravado 
- he was introduced to JFK as.“our” 007 - in 
Cuba, coupled with the impossibility of pene- 
tration into, its; secrets., finally led to his 
dismissal; .. .. 

Angleton* the chief of counterespionage at 
the CIA, was instrumental in the handling of' 

key . defectors:^ His^theoreUcal ^cunning was 


unmatched for some time but finally became 
so convoluted as to be counterproductive, as 
Martin portrays him. 

.. B ° th ™ en fai,ed to - th e eyes of the company 
they had helped form because, ironically, of . 
then- talents. Harvey did so because he was ! 
not able to do everything that his past made 
him an d his s uperiors believe he could do. j 
Angleton’s -value diminished because of his 3 
improvable contention that there was a 
“mole” in the highest reaches of the agency 
I he ultimate extension of his cunning and his 
ures, this premise finally exhausted his theo- 
rems and turned them against himself. 

“A Wilderness of Mirrors”, raises more 

questions than it answers. “This book ” its 
author write, “begins and ends in mystery 
with precious few. solutions in between.” The 
presentation of espionage as history contains 
enormous difficulties. For instance, at least a 
couple of remarkable novelists ~ Graham 
Greene and John I e Carre - have brilliantly 
plumbed spymg’s secrets with no need to doc- 
ument their speculations. They have been 
able to bring us closer to the heart of spycraft 
than authors like Mr. Martin, who must rely 
upon the verifiable but elusive fac.ts. 

.. As well, there is a larger, social history 
that lurks behind the workings of any govern- 
ment agency. There has been considerable 
differences in what the American public ex- 
pected from the CIA during each of the last 
three decades, and thereMs ongoing debate 
over what is to be expected in the future 
These changing expectations are alluded to in 

this book, but only alluded to. 

And finally, it is difficult to be sure what 
measure of truth can be revealed in such a 
book. In the reading of “A Wilderness of Mir- 
rors.” one learns to be wary of what one 
hears, One learns that the truths a spy may 
make evident (and it is spies whose testimony 
provides the substance of this history ) may be 
real but partial truths, deep enough only to 
convince a hearer of a further validity which 
may not be forthcoming. Thus the book itself 
teaches one to wish for .more" from it. 

Ironically, for the concerned citizen and the 
fan of spycraft narratives alike, this may be 
its best achievement an accomplishment of 
merit and no small worth. 




V - ■ S&fc'T - 


Victor hantor Burg is : a free-lance 
reviewer. „ 

— — — — — st 
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'-agent faults 
CIA in Mideast 


Ropes of Sand : America's Failure in the Mid* 
die East, by Wilbur Crane Eveland.* New 
York; W -W Norton & Co. $14.95. 


By John K; Cooley * . 
Reading-this book by- a retired CIA opera-! 
tive ini the M ideasLis! iike^watching. a film 
about something I lived- through *— but with 
significant parts speeded up ^slowed down; or 
stopped for close scrutiny - • Y 

. . It offers a stinging indictment of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency’ s covert operations^ 

*: in Syria. Lebanon;^ Egypt; Iran, . and else*; 
where4 w ritten by an author who took part in 
: many-and initiated some of them. ’ J 

Though? 'I ^never met Eveland in many 
years!of reporting from the Mideast, he de- 
scribes scenes^and mentions people that are 
familiar-. to me, among.- them the late Sam 
Pope^Brewer of the. New *York- Times; Abu 
Said -Abu Rich* the Palestinian stringer and 
informant «for> Time.;. magazine in Beirut;, 
Mi les!Copeland,.-Eveland’s ex-CIA associate 
and friend of former Egyptian President Nas- 
ser r; and elder Lebanese . statesman-Camille 
Chamoun. . A, . ^ 

N y eland’s thesis "grew out of his exper.- 
s a s an Arabicrspeaking military atta- 
in Baghdad, then as a senior CIA opera* 
'tive^jfwith^tate ,4 Department coyer) 4 in 
Damascus and Beirut in the 1950s, and finally 
as a consultant to oil and construction com- 
panies^ the Mideastrlt’is stark and simple: 
Todays troubles — from energy dependence 
and the Palestinian problem to Soviet adven- 
turism and Israel's unwillingness to quit wid- 
ening^ iits ^borders* ^ years ago,t| 

when CIA spymaster £llen Dulles’s obsession 
withisecrei political operations aggravated 
the Mideast and helped make it the tinderbpx 

; * Instead of leaving diplomacy to the dipleg 

♦-mat s^Dulles cho se ta>meddle^ wh ile-negleytTj 




mg the r CIA’s real^johiof ^gathering informa- 
tionvriEveland charges i? This left the - United 
States- totally unprepared for:the^l956 Suez; 
war,:: the overthrow of the 7 Iraqi monarchy! 
(and with it Britain’s power in the Mid east) in 
19584 the 1958 Lebanese' rcivil war; and - the; 
Arab-Israeli wars of 1967 and 1973 ( though 
Eveland accuses members of the Johnson^ad-} 
ministration of helping Tel Aviv plan the ear^ 
Her conflict," unbeknownst to either.the US 
secretary of state or Israeli Foreign Minister 
Abba Eba n ) 


mportant disclosures in: the book that sur-j 
,d* the CIA’s prepublication* censorship 
include : . . . 7 - ; 

. m Confirmation that a US Joint ^Chiefs of 
SUffjdirwtiy^^ exi^nce^sinc^ w the £2£}J£| 


1950s calls for US military’' destruction of 
Iran’s oil fields if they appear to be falling 
into the hands of advancing Soviet armies. 

... • Affirmation , (strengthening, charges,; 

made by authors James Ennes and Anthony 
Pearson) that former Israeli Defense Minis* 
ter Moshe Dayan ordered a deliberate attack 
on the US intelligence ship Liberty during the 
June 1967 war off Sinai. The attack; billed at 
l the timeas a mistake, killed 34 US Navy per- 
sonnel. Eveland says the raid was ordered be- 
cause the ship intercepted communications 
showing that Israel intended to exceed a plan, 
discussed with President Johnson’s advisers; 
tooverthrow Nasser; the radio transmissions 
Indicated the Israelis also planned to occupy 
the West Bank4East Jerusalem;. and Syria’s 
Golan Heights, as well as Sinai.^.- 
j-/ (Eveland maintains the US has covered up 
the Liberty affair, and Israels; failure to try 
those responsible or pay ;fuU- .reparations for 
the * 4 mistake,V : so as.to keep IsraeL from ex- 
posing close collaboration between its Mossad 
intelligence agency and former CIA counter- 
intelligence chief James Angleton . h Israel; 
says Eveland, has been the CIA’s best intelli- 
gence source on the Soviet Union for years, a 
relationship that has given Tel Aviv leverage 
on successive US administrations. ) 

• The assertion that British intelligence in 
r th1^I950s was obstinately devoted to Nasser’s 
Tjverthrowr (The CIA eventually seconded this 
|:ause, after first backing Nasser and helping 
him to build an image as the Arab-world’s 
leader.) 'Early Arab-Israeli peace feelers be- 
tween Nasser and Israel’s dovish Prime Min-| 
ister Moshe Stiarett were discouraged or even 
sabotaged by the British. ^ v 

'■-•■ Eveland *s~ acknowledgment that he| 
knew both Kim Philby, the Briton who worked 
as a master spy for the Soviets and finally fled 
from Beirut to Moscow in 1963. and-Philby’s 
second wifer Eleanor (formerly! Mrs. Sam 
.Pope Brewer)' He managed to communicate 
with Philby after his flight: He surmises that 
Pbilby’s penetration^ of the ;CLA : as weir as 
Britaih Y s.;SecretInteUigence 'Service^was 
iworsethaiv-y et reported and that Philby may 
istilhhave-beenniasterinindingSovietrespio- 
‘nage andt A - disinformation v operations In thej 
.Mideast until -recently £ | 

“If mei use! reasoned ’ judgment ’^EvelandS 
-argues4^4: vrand take lessons from- the- his— j 
toryrof our past fai lures; ounadversities can 
be turned to an advantaged The* US “must 
demonstrate to the third world nations,- ’’he 
continues; “that we are concerned foremost 
with the people of the Middle East and that we 
do not regard that area as merely a source of 
■oil or a platform f o rrn i I i ta ryba se s." coi.- : ? - 

b^Resolution-of-the-Palestiriian-conflict 
■would put the;US~in a better position-to deal 
.with problems of energy ^Soviet expansion, 
and growing -Muslim hostility .Eveland rea- 
Jsons;Jn response to America’s^- immutable'^ 


30-year commitment to Israel s survival, 
“making peace with its Arab neighbors could 
be Israel’s greatest contribution as an Ameri- 
can ally . _ . he writes - “We don’t have an- 
other thirty years to find the answer. The 
world s stake in the Middle East is nothing 
less than peace itself.” ! 

- ■ •_ " ■ •■■■ £=;'.* •vr-,‘7 • 

John-K. Cooley, a Monitor correspon- 
dent now based in Washington, reported - 
from northern Africa and the Middie 

East from 1953 to 1978 : ; 
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ARTICLE 

ON PAGE__^ THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

14 July 1980 

Snepp Agrees to Delete CIA Agenfs Name 

Former CIA, agent turned author Frank Snepp i 
has cleared the first hurdle to agencv clearance j 
of a novel about the assassination of President i 
Kennedy. . . „ .. . . j 

Snepp, who submitted the novel “Convergence, j 
of Interests” for CIA pre-publication review i 
under protest, ended the deliberations last week J 
by agreeing to delete the name of an agency offi- ) 

: cer, Snepp said yesterday. ; *•; 

Negotiations over the review had threatened to 
reach an impasse earlier this month when John- 
Peyton, the CIA's review board chief* informed 
Snepp that the agency would insist on the dele- 
tion of a person’s name mentioned several times 
in the manuscript. . .. ‘ 

Use of the name of the former CIA operative,. 

Snepp said he was told, would ham foreign intel- 
ligence contacts and agency activities concern- 
ing the Soviet Union. ... ,4 

” "The CIA withdrew its demand last week after 
learning* that the CIA operative in question had 
been identified in an agency-cleared book by Dav. 

'.iid Phillips, published several years ago.- n 


> 
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ARTICLE THE WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAGE _£±lL — 14 July 1980 


*■* —-t.. 

An Identity (Crisis ] 

CIA to Snepp: Delete Name ]j 
Of (Known) 'Agent in* Novel | 

. „ ;-.;-rBy George Lanlneri^V ’TV f _ A ' fi 

Vfuhinzxou Post Stktf Writer ; ” . ■ A "£[ 

The CIA ihsistsrit is no “big deal/*, but its review-^ 
ers stubbed- their toes this -month on^a piece of fic-3 

tl0nj r; *- ' f- a. • H 

They demanded* the deletion— from* a novel— of? 

the name of an operative whose cover had already^ 
been “blownTby the CIA itself. | 

The situation* was disclosed "yesterday by fonnert. 
CIA officer Prank Snepp who hadjsubraitted.ther 
manuscript of a new book to the agency for prepu-t 
blication review that the^CIA^ demands o£= itij 
alumni. »! 

The- CIA's' censors "found mo legal- problems with? 
the book— a fictional 1 account of President Kenned; 
dy’s assassination in 1963 — except for one thing* OiA 
July 3, they informed Snepp -that -the name <5 a 
CIA officer,* whose-: real identity Snepp had. chosen 
. to use along with a number of others, .“must be de- 

tt *“ > - ' ‘ “ ■*i ■’*" > ■** ■ 

ieieu. -T - | 

“As- you maybe a ware,'**' CIA* 1 Assistant ' General 
Counsel John F. Peyton Jr. wrote Snepp in the July 
3 letter, .“you -?iave used the ; correct name of - an 
agency officerwhose associatioh^withjthe agency re- . 
mains cUwified.* '• 

Snepp was astounded. A CIA ; critic, he had been 
sensitized by a : Supreme Courts decision in February 
ordering bird to relinquish $140,000 in profits from 
his first book for failing to submit if to CIA review, j 
This time, he said, he had been especially carefubto 
-tell no tales put of school. The name, of the, man in 
question; he : said, had been plucked -but of ^another 
book on the Kennedy assassination, “Legend:; The 
s Secret W orld of Lee Harvey - Oswal d,” -by Edward 
Jay Epstein. ; v ; r:.r - 


What’s more, Snepp said, the man had also been 
named in several- other books, including one that 
had. been cleared by the CIA Snepp refused, for the 
sake of good form, to identify that tome, but he said 
it was written by David A Phillips, former CIA sta- 
tion chief in Mexico City and currently chairman of 
the pro-CIA Association of Former Intelligence Offi- 
cers. He wrote “The Night Watch," an account of his 
years with the agency that the CIA i cleared several 
years ago. ' / * ' - .. \ - . 

-Belatedly apprised of all this, Peyton told Snepp’s 
lawyer Mark Lynch in a July 8 telephone call that 
the CIA was withdrawing its demand. But Peyton, 
Snepp said, told .Lynch, that “the name .was still so 
sensitive they were going to ask me to delete it vol- • 
untarily.” i ^ . 

“That gives you an' idea of how good the clearance 
process is.” Snepp protested. “They’d allowed one of 
their ‘good old boys’ [Phillips] to release a name 
and now they were trying, to get me to help squeeze 
the toothpaste back in the tube.” -.; r 

Ata meeting with Snepp and Lynch Friday, Pey- 
ton emphasized the request-in person^ “He said the ■ 
name in question had to do with certain operations 
directed at the Soviet Union and with very impor- 
tant-liaison operations with foreign intelligence 
services that the CIA considers crucial,” Snepp said 
yesterday.-' .; ; -y ' , 

Snepp agreed to use a-.pseudonymr although not 
without a certain sense of satisfaction. “In all my 
writings and speaking engagements ” he- told Peyton 
in a letter mailed Saturday, “I have gone to great 
lengths to avoid. exposing a secret, a name or an. in- 
telligence source^whbse- confidentiality is crucial to 
the effective functioning of our intelligence serv- 
ices. Although your own review staff has shown it- 
self to be- somewhat less diligent, I will not violate 
. my own moral responsibility.”: : 'J'tT'tl:' 

CIA- spokesman 'Herbert: Hetu confirmed yester- 
day afternoon that the name of the -CIA man . in 
question, although he has “retired r under cover.” 
:has y been publicized before. ..He said he did not 
i know what representations Peyton might have made 
in-seeking anonymity now. “We just don’t want . to 
'call* attention tq .his name again .needlessly Hetu 
declared, ^t.wasn/tja big: deal 
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ARTICLE APBLARExT 
OK PAGE foZ 


NEWSWEEK 
21 July 1980 


SOVIET UNION- 


A CIA Spy in the Kremlin 


I t was a dark exercise in espionage and 
counterespionage, a story as startling as 
anything out of “Smiley’s People” — or 
“The Spy Who Came in From the Cold.” 
But the story was real — and so were its 
victims. Newsweek learned last week that 
for a number of years during the early 
1970s, the CIA had a top-grade spy in the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry in Moscow. The 
agent’s code name was “Trianon.” For a 
time he supplied the CIA with a reliable 
and accurate flow of diplomatic secrets. 
Then, Trianon’s reports began to smack 
of disinformation, a run of subtle and not- 
so-subtle lies designed to misl ed and dis- 
credit — touching, among others, former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, An- 
atoly Dobrynin, the Soviet Union’s ambas- 
sador in Washington, and Jimmy Carter’s 
first round of SALT negotiations with Mos- 
cow. Newsweek’s David Martin reports 
from Washington: 

The Trianon file opened in the early 
1970s. Trianon was then a Soviet diplomat 
posted overseas. After the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency recruited him, he returned 
to Moscow and a well-placed job in the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

From that vantage, he passed 
intelligence on Soviet diplo- 
matic intrigues to the CIA in 
Washington. The CIA consid- 
ered him one of the most valu- 
able operatives on the payroll 
of The Company, a worthy re- 
placement for Col. Oleg Pen- 
kovsky, who had supplied the 
CIA with 5,000 pages of top- 
secret documents in the mid- 
1960s. ‘Trianon’s information 
was carefully assessed by a 
group of agency analysts and 


Martha Peterson 

Tass from Sovfoto 



judged to be sound and of high quality,” 
said one intelligence expert in Washington. 
“CIA experts had full confidence in this 
guy’s stuff.” 

Then, during the Presidency of Gerald 
Ford, the quality of Trianon’s production 
began to slip. His information ceased to 
tally with that of other CIA sources. Senior 
Administration officials began to fear that 
he had been discovered and “turned” by 
the KGB. “When a first-rate source turns 
in fourth-rate stuff consistently,” explains 
one expert, “you begin to suspect some- 
thing.” The KGB apparently had begun 
using Trianon as a channel of “disinfor- 
mation” — deliberately falsified data — per- 
haps without his knowledge. Suspicions 
heightened in the early months of the Carter 
Administration. But as long as Trianon 
kept selling, the CIA kept buying. 

Private Conversation: In April 1977, 
Trianon filed a startling report that further 
undermined his credibility: a copy, sup- 
posedly verbatim, of a cable to the Po- 
litburo by Dobrynin. The document re- 
counted a private breakfast conversation 
in Washington between Dobrynin and for- 
mer Secretary of State Henry Kissinger— 
and it attributed to Kissinger 
some highly unseemly diplo- 
matic meddling. According to 
Dobrynin’s purported cable, 
Kissinger had requested the 
meeting and had used it to at- 
tack Jimmy Carter’s first ma- 
jor plans for SALT II. 

One month earlier, Kissin- 
ger’s successor, Cyrus Vance, 
had gone to Moscow with Car- ; 
ter’s proposal calling for deep 
cuts in the nuclear arsenals of 
the United States and the Sovi- 
et Union. The package repre- 
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break ™ ib 8 previous 
generation of strategic-arms tmdemand- 

" S , 5 >>y Kissaiger-^SSj 

£J tbe J topQmn cable, Kissinger said he I 
toT Carter AH* - h? Ru ? sians for rejecting] 

tne Carter Administration’s initiative The 

new proposal was bad, he reporteSy told 
• rynin; the Carter Administration had 

Sdr? r “i?" ^ r® “ 

titudes toward arms control; the Presi- 
illusionT V n?0nCT ° fhisown ideological 

. national - s <Srity JS 

dent Leonid Brezhneva vs” 
.„2r b {r Ki ?* , » er ««»^ d^led the Tri- 

anon ^legatjons Jast week Healso accused" 

2^?L mStrati0 “ leaking the stoi^S 
discredit him on the eve of this week’s R«J 
publican National Convention. A Kissine- 

told N ^wi 

„w the Apnj j 977 breakf h d 

P{ a “ an d that Kissinger and Do-" 
biynm did discuss SALT. But it was th^ 
Soviet ambassador who had requested Jhe 

new^ALT U,g “ ^ ““P 1 ^ about the 
lint SA ^ T Proposals, the aide said. Kis- 
singer offered neither solace nor advice 


^^^^P* s ”^"* tR ^sshig»sKrious^Sev- I 

Sl'sJvii 81 KiSSin f ger had been recruited 
“ a Sov,et agent after World War 11- bur 

of^ e d R feCt ° r aiS ° ^self toe 
so the S A ROman °" dynasty of Russia— 
TTie mS A , gro ? 1 ed and dismissed him. 
alleveH n J > ausible explanation for the 
°able — which has mys- 
tmously disappeared from the CIA’s ' 

to^scrS .KLtoTgSt^ame 

- 

“ y ,? ly77 > ^GB agents arrested a CIA 

Sovv/ 01 ,Cavijlg messa g«, in Moscow 'Die 
fov£ press reported that she b?d b«n 
oanymg two poison ampules. (Sourced 

q^t°T Said P° fson b ad°ST“ 

quested by Trianon for his own use if the 1 '. 
KOB unmasked him.) The Soviets ££?"! 

Son So The ClT $e * KGB dis ^ 
toe real fate of its onetinf/ master spy °T j 
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LYNCHBURG NEtfS (VA) 

28 June I960 





By J. MICHAEL HEAD , 

.. ... : : , staff. Writer 

If you listen-to Davis Powell long enough, you’ll 
probably begin believing that working in the CIA is dull. 

Just some boring of fice work, perfunctory 
governmental. functions, and an occasional revealing tidbit 
of information - that’s the CIA. if you believe Powell, i ; 

BUT THAT’S what he wants you to believe, and has 
wanted inquiring people to believe, since he retired to a 
picturesque Lynch Station home in 1975, after 30 years with 
the controversial organization. 

“Most of it’s deadly dull,” Powell yawned, nestling 'j 
comfortably onto a couch in a remodeled portion of the 
family’s-home, Oak Grove. ''Zfft: 

“What you’re talking about isromanticized.:.tbe spy. 
novels and movies,’.’ he continued, dispelling the stylized 
myth of the elusive, erudite agent “007.” ... . -t ... 

“Forevery one of those, there are 49 others in offices, 
at desks; sorting information and writing reports,” Powell 
said. ■ ^ T-r-ir.".'-: /- •- ,''HY 

“TAKE THE Bulgarian wheat crop,, that’s interesting, 
isn't it?” he suggests, explaining.some of the nebulous 
nuances of his former job. 

“We find out something about the Bulgarian wheat 
crop this year and try to determine what effect it will have 
on something else. "•-< ;yv7/"-'\. *•' : • 

“It’s like a crossword puzzle— trying to figure out what 
will work with this piece of a word,” he said. f 

Powell, 58, was involved in such crossword puzzle 

‘ solutions for 30 years, beginning in the confusion and 

secrecy of World War IPs Office of Strategic Services. 

The clandestine operations of the OSS leader, “ Wild 
’ Bill” Donavan and his original crew have been recounted 
with various degrees of embellishment, since the CIA’s 
image became clouded during the Nixon years. 

POWELL’S FLUENCY in French and a University of 
North Carolina degree in psychology and sociology- . - - 

: u;*. intn tVio hiohlv Hassifipfi ‘ 


organWtion when he was stuck in basic training 
Virginia’s Camp Lee.., ^ 

is. -“They told us about it one day and said we had to .-;- ;.| 

decide in 24 hours,” Powell recalled, saying his introduction 



decide in 24 hours” Powell recalled, saying nis lniroaucuuu. ^-,- . 

to the intelligence community was cloaked in mystery. . ■ £ . . _ r It wa s a t the Battle of the Bulge. ..we were trying to . -~j 

• ... j i n'Oprman acfpnt through the nnp from a farm houses:?-. 


.iu me uuciugcuuc VU1UU1UUH.J *•* -‘•j — — j ■ _ .... . • • • , , f , _ - ° 7 r'i 

n ?*The guy -did not even know what the letters stood ; ^ ;|end a German agent through th^line^fromaia.Qn houses^. 

' for;’ "Powell laughed.' r:. - ;r: 


“The 


«... WAS COLD..;We couldn’t bui id any fires;”ihe said," 
SS rejecting flatly an attempt to enliven the.storyJ>y Includipg 

in the early war,.rney reauzeu nenau.uv.vuv M‘“ l ;?a sympathetic German maiden;"' 1 - ". « . • 

English and everyone had names s^sut ^th^^cajM '^thbuhnddenL Powdllsaid^^;' 

“Jack -Armstrong All-American Bdys?J -.j : spentthe next 27 years in embassies from Vienna and-Paris,. 

^g r 0| > {gp^ n1 Nn ^ avi«4ai» CVin n rrV » n v n nrl Chinnn 

■'r&Ay.,..., 

Both 


“Jack Armstrong All-American Boys 

. Working.with the English Secret Service and French 
and German operatives, Powell spent the war years in the “ 
European theater, mostly on friendly soil. L. .. ’ .. . 

“My one claim to fame was we got caught behind 
enemy lines" the athletically trim; gray-haired Powell 
reluctantly admitted. ’ 





vW 


was there, but he accepts no blame for either 
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• -• • - — . • , 

HE MET HIS WIFE Temple during a brief sojourn at I 

UNC for graduate work, and they raised four children I 
' amidst the pomp and circumstance of CIA-realted . ; 

diplomacy in foriegn capitals. ] 

They retired in 1975 to Temple’s Tyree family home | 
near Altavista and began remodeling Oak Grove’s rustic 200- j 
year-old house r while remodeling their lifestyle for the 
area’s friendly pace. ” - ~ 

. “At that time; the agency was going through some bad 
times, and I didn’t advertise too much about what I did for 1 
a livings” Powell recalled.-: 

Regardless of criticism of the agency, Powell said'he 


- explaining the precarious uncertaintly that neccessarily 
was part of his life. 

’ "THIS REALLY is a unique experience forme,” he 
admitted in discussing his career, recalling the “not-quite” 
references to his job in the past, and precautionary habits 
of survival:- 

• •-•I-would never throw anything in a trash can...didn’t 
discuss my work at all,” Powell said, jokingly adding how 
he “went clean” on retirement. ' -r ■■...• Y .. . 
i , •. “That was cleared by them and I can basically talk of .} 
1 things within its confines, ” he said, lapsing into his most • ' 
h animated tones at mention of other former CIA members • 
j who have not played by the rules. - - :: -. 

« - “They’re an abomination,” Powell said of CIA 

i ‘exposures by Phillip Agee, among others. ■ 
r “WE SIGNED when we came on and when we left to 
j not disclose confindential documents,” he said, although 
confessing that- hindsight observation hasshrouded the 
~ agency’s image somewhat. . : - 

.“Sure; there were excesses, and looking back, they 
: should not have been done.. .but at the time when we began, 

; it was wartime and we needed things that had to be done,” 

•• hesaid^T 

• “We’ve just gone through a soulrsearching, concience- 
! cleaning time, but I think we’ll eventually look back and see 
j that the organization was a worthwhile thing.. *1,: 

“Some of the things that we’ve done, would not be done 
today, but we were doing what had been agreed to.. .had 
been approved, most of them, all the way to the White 
House,” Powell said. />. .... ~ r'-i 


“BUT WE NEED, especially in this day and time, some 
advanced warning-some intelligence gathering system,” 
Powell said.,..-, . 

The excesses of the CIA are more than matched, Powell 
added, by industrial and commercial spy systems that - . 
infiltrate competitors’ organizations, looking, for secrets. ‘Y 
“You need to know what toexpect—what they’ve got T ■ 
that ypu’Il have to have, and when is the deadline,” he said. 1 
£ ' . Powell’s deadlines now involve fund drives and church: 

... or school related matters, rather than identifying . : [ 

. Bulgaria’s wheat potential: 

HETEACHES vocational classes at Altavista High-’'"- 
. .School, is active in local theater productions and isa senior ; 
' leader in his church, when not corresonding with former 
“Jack Armstrong boys” scattered throughout the world. 

He understates the change in his life after retirement 

“sending the kids to school, eating three meals a day, and j 
."fling to PTA meetings at night." ; ' A .v - v .,. 

- & Just a run-of-the-mill existence, if you listen to Davis^ 

PowlSk*Jnst the type life that would be perfect- cover 
for.:.oh,-forggW& , “ " - - Y - 

* - - .• .... . ■ ••• 
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White House Panel 4.;- 
Cites Natural Cause - 
In Blast Off S. Africa 

" ' • ;•» 'B^John J-Fialli ; 

W«hingtoaSiaf Staff Writer^ — 

A panel of outside:experts assembled by the 
White House has concluded that the satellite that' 
recorded the. mysterious explosion near South 
Africa may have been struck by a small meteoroid 

that mimicked thesigns of a nuclear explosion. 

Tbepanel’s conclusions; an administration offi- 
rial admittedtdid not convince experts at the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, which launched the 
Vela satellites during-the 1960&>They have pre- 
pared a second' report, which is classified but con- 
cludes that the Sept.- 22 event was a nuclear explo- 
sion.: uyx!4n?fcso-?re •.?3rtr fatsa; fciti'fe. - -• “>•.•‘.• •'• ,1 
In the White. House panel’s report, which, will 
be issued to an international panel as the Carter) 
administration’s view of the incident, the panel 
explained away a variety of indications that a nu-j 
clear explosion occurred during the early morn- 1 
ing of Sept. 22, 1979. w,? >! 

railing the other ..indications “ambiguous. ; the 
panet'focnsed on" the peculiar^ “double-hump” 
signature received by the special light sensors on- 
the U.S. Vela satellite.as it-orbited over South 
Africa and the South Atlantic! L ^ ; > 

While panel members thought originally that 
the signature was that of an atomic bomb, anad- ; 
ministration official explained during a back-/ 
ground briefing for reporters yesterday; they, 
later discovered- that there was a body of natural 
phenomena, some of which come close to dupli- 
cating the twin peaks or double light pulses that 
are given off by an exploding nuclear weapon. . J 
Closer examination of the light signals re- 
ceived by the Vela. he explained, showed that 
there were discrepancies in thesize of the light) 
pulses received by the two sensors^ aboard the: 
satellite.- The discrepancies were large enough to 
lead the‘panel.to conclude:thatrsomething much 
closer to the satellite, something; that may have 
been:closet-to-the lens of oneqf its sensor ihstru- 
ments that to the other, caused the discrepancy.^ . 

The “best «ndidate” among the. events that 
could causfesuch a pulse, thejofficialsaid, would 
be an -impact, from a smalL meteoroid, ranging, 
from the size of a small pebble foa speck of dust.-,?; 

If snCh a meteoroid, moving atspeeds up to.8 
miles a second,badhit thei Vela satellite, it might 
have resulted in a shower of smaller, particles, in- 
cluding pieces.of paint and/metal .skin from.-the 
Vela that rebounded away, from the satellite. The 
light reflected from theimpact and the rebound^] 
the official explained, could-haye caused Jhe 1 

«• .u ■ L / JUi kn 



IQUUUBI IVTB U UW»VIM • - ' 1 * 

Asked about the. report by the .Defense Intern" 
gence Agency; the conclusibns'of/.which were] 
leaked to the press in advance of the.White House 
panel’s findings^ Defense spokesman Tom Rossi 

1 J 4k . r>T A nn A TITKito- Unnco GX*| 


perts were working from.the^same.ey}dence but] 
drawing different 


'They’re not going to be able 'to resolve it. and] 
the decision was to put it on the table and let the 
public know what the state of the play was,” said 
Ross. ;v,;. 

State Department officials will present the 
panel’s findings to the international conference 
to review the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, 
which meets in Geneva next month to assess the 
status-of the global* efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons^r^ nr? ,^ - , ... - 

L In explaining its report, the administration 
official said thaf/many. members of the panel 
seemed to be : driy ert'to 'their - conclusion by two 
major negative findingsijthere has been no tell- 
tale radioactive debris found from the blast, de- 
spite massive XhS* efforts at collection; and there 
apparenUy^s^been nc^intelligence-data that 
would pinpoint a clandestine weapons test;,; 7 
r The panel did reveal^ however. that it has a 
variety of o^ther data that suggests that there 
might have^been some kind of large explosive 
pulse recorded in the early hours of Sept. 22. * ; v 

Airborne sound waves were received at a “disj 
tant recording site in the; northern hemisphere" 
and -weak -underwater sound waves picked up at 
ma undisclosed/monitoring sites at about the 
same; time as4be‘ blast; The White House panel 
concluded. that- the atmospheric sound wave was 
probably- unrelated, but added that the Navy’s Re-] 
search Laboratory/^ still .examining, the under- 
water' signals andhas onlyh "very-preliminary 
analysis” of them. /'/. ,'.G 
•v A third possible; indicator was) an electrical dis: 
turbance detected in the ionosphere that was 
moving over, the South Atlantic at about the same 
time-The, panel concluded that this could have 
resulted from a tropical storm in the area. ’ / "/; 

The official admitted that, the paneL’s findings 
do not rule out the'possibility'of a nuclear explo-i 
sionj-but qnly.statedhat there: is a more likely 
«^;*P r : ^signal. 

' r-- i- •n*'r'PT?r ?•***.( ^ 
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r ~: ’«'*■ By Edward Walsh > :■ 

'•^IWMhlnarton Post 3tafrWrUeJ: '?*- r 

A mysterious flash of light detected 
by a space satellite over the South At- 


lantic last- Sept^22 _was “probably; 

• liot” caused by a nuclear explosion as 
^initially believed, a panel of scientists 1 
appointed*-by the White House-«^ort?J 
led yesterday.^., ^^3.. /;“] 

J-^jIrr a conclusion that still left many*- 
Questions unanswered;" and r jwas at : 
'odds with the ^findings of other in the 
^government, the . scientists said it is 
more- likely that the flash detected by, 
the . sa tellite?^vas - lig ht reflected frornTJ 
- debris from the sateUite^-after^ it was' 
struck by a small meteoroid, . j 
The scientists said they cannot tje 


sure exactly what caused the signal 
detected -by- the-Vela- satellite. But- 
whatever the cause, they said that 
their- eight-month In vestigation found 
‘sufficient internal inconsistency to 
jast serious doubt whether that signal 
originated from a nublear^ explosion 
or in fact from any .light source not in 
the proximity of Jthe Vela- satellite 
• ; The- conclusion^ of the ^panel^which ( 
was headed by Dr“Jack Ruina of r tfie 
Massachusetts.: Ihstituter^of , Techno® 
ogy-Js^bt likely* to end; the internal 


government division over ; whether, a ~ 
nuclear device was or .was not ex- 
; ploded over u the South Atlantic 1 last 
Sept: 22rV; “■ ' 

,~«*.On^Monday, Pentagon-sources-said 
• that the Defense Intelligence Agency 
, had • ; reached; precisely - the i* opposite 
“conclusion as yesterday’s report from 
the White -House panel— that the flash 
•probably was from a. clandestine nu- 
clear explosion.^^v v 

White ; :^House official .who made 
the panel's •: report public, yesterday 
' said the dispute within 'the . govern-; 

, ;ment will probably continue. /‘A lot. of ‘ 
people; remain convinced 'that 1 this was 
a nuclear explosion, ”;he said.- 
: ;p The “initial , belief ^of :: most govern- 
ment^ experts was “thatftthe “flash 
. picked , up by th e sate lli te w as ^a ; nu- 
• ' clear explosion. There was speculation 
. that South Africa; the closest country 
to the site of^the activity, had con- 
ducted a nuclear test, and later there 
were, stories that .Israel. had ..exploded .1 
an atomic bomb in the region. . 


;;~South~Africa-and_Israe I, howev er,^ 
denied conducting any nuclear tests" 
and government officials were puzzled 
by the absence of other evidence of a 
nuclear explosion-^the!; detection - of - 
fallout, for example.. 

As a result^, the -White - House con^y 
vened the panel . of nine: scientists to% 

The: scientists: said th eiriconclusion 
that the signal; detected hyi thef^satel-^ 
^ilite was probably.hot caused hy^ : a r nu-| 
^Jdletar^ explosion^a^ 


- • The. signatstrongiy resembled sig- 
nals iletected&by - satellites from nu- 
clear^ explosions, - but also differed * 
from those other : signals “in a very '5 
significant way.” That difference sug- 
gested~that; T the~origih of* the “signar 
vvas close to the ; satellite*, and hot near- 
'the -surfaeo^of-thcr -earth y where nu- 1 
clear tests are conducted. t 

♦ Therrsatellite’s 'detection devices, 
known as ~t‘bhangmeters/V w have . rec- 
orded hundreds of "thousands of sig- 
nals of nonnuclear, origins. In a few 
cases, signals triggered by unknown 
causes known ' -scientists- -as “zoo 
events” have had some^of the charac- 
teristics. of signals setfoff by nuclear „ 
explosions. . fa,-,--. 

•.A search for other. evidence of a~ 
nuclear explosion has turned up only 
“ambiguous” data. “At this date, there t 
"is no persuasive evidence tcPcorrobo- 

• rate the' occurrence 'of a 1 nuclear ex- 
plosion on Sept. 22,” the panel said. 

The scientists said they examined a 
- number of - alternative- - explanations 
for the flash detected by t he satellite 

• and^ discar decT most of 'them. They 
said the possibility that the satellite 

“was struck by a meteoroid;- an event 
“they said could be expected to.yoccur 
about once; in a. decade; “appears to 
be the best candidate for ?a nonnu- 
^ clear origin of :the signal ” ; 
E; r -%White House officials said r investiga- 
g. tibbs of the signal will^continue and 
thaf'if the source**was a nuclear explo- 
sion it may .be possible to pinpoint its 
^location near* the coast- of Antarctica- 
S 1 rather , than, in> the ..large-expanse . of 
U the South; Atlantic , studied 
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By RICHARD BURT v '-> 

SptctttoTbaNewYorkTlsm - 

- WASHINGTON, July 14 — A panel of 
scientific expe rts appointed by the White 
House has concluded that a mysterious 
flash detected by an American satellite 
last September was not caused by a nu- 
clear explosion* Government officials 
said today* 

The panel was established by President 
Carter's science adviser, Frank Press, 
after a Vela intelligence satellite, passing 
over the South Atlantic, on Sept. 22, re- 
corded an intense burst of light that 


resembled a nuclear blast. Officials said 
that, in a report to be released tomorrow, 
the experts assert that the satellite was 
probably struck by a tiny meteor, caus- 
ing a light burst recorded by the space- 
craft's instruments resembling one that 
would be caused by a nuclear explosion 
on the earth. . 

This finding, the officials acknowl- 
edged, contradicts the conclusions of a re- 
cent Defense Intelligence Agency report 
that is said to maintain that the flash was 
caused by a covert nuclear test off the 
coast of South Africa. •. * \ 


White House science aides contended, 
however, that their report, prepared by 
scientific specialists, represented the 
most extensive Government investiga- 
tion of the Sept 22 event. 

Officials said that the Pentagon's con- 
clusions showed that after 10 months the 
question whether South Africa or some 
.other, nation had detonated a nuclear 
bomb remained unanswered. 

The question has stirred a lively debate 
because officials have been unable to find 
any corroborative evidence, such as 
, traces of nuclear fallout , to i ndicate that 
I an explosion did occur. Despite this, intel- 
f Hgence experts are said to believe that a 
test was indeed* conducted because the 
Veto s atellite has had a near-perfect 
record in picking up other nuclear blasts. 

' The Pentagon report, officials added, is 
also said to assert that the satellite was 
functioning properly last September and 
; that the flash detected by the two “bang- 
meters" aboard, the spacecraft resem- 
bled, the typical pattern - of a nuclear 
i blast. - • -*■#- , 

i In the Pentagon's view, the nuclear ex- 
plosion last. September was ■ relatively 
r small,betweexi one and three kilotons, or 
about a thousand times less powerful 
than most American nuclear weapons. 
One kilqton js eq uivalent in destruc t ive 


power to 100 tons of TNT. In drawing this 
conclusion. Pentagon aides acknowl- 
edged, the Defense Intelligence Agency 
did not explore other possible explana- 
tions for the light flash. < t 

The White-House team is said to have 
unanimously ruled out the possibility of sr 
nuclear test, despite what was described 
as the initial' inclination A of some of its 
members to believe that South Africa had 
detonated a low-yield weapon. Its conclu- 
sion was based in part, officials said, on 
the fact that- seismic and acoustical 
equipment could not confirm the satel- 
lite's findings*, 

In addition^ the White House team* led 
by Jack Ruina, a physicist at the Massa- 
chusett s Institute of Techno logy, is said 
to have found a possible natural cause for 
the 'flash. 'After extensive statistical 
.checks, officials said, the experts found 
that the two bangmeters aboard the satel- 
lite did not pick up^ precisely the same 
light fl aSh^..-# : - ' ~ j . 4^.; • * K: i ■*» ' • 

This means,- White House aides said, 
that the flash probably occurred neor the 
satellite in space rather than close to the 
earth's surface. Thus, some members of 
Mr. Ruina's team are said to believe that 
a small meteor struck.the Vela satellite 
and broke into fragments; -not much 
larger than specks of dust, i ;* ^ ^ 

One fragment, possibly reflecting sun- 
light* is then thought ta have created an 
optical signal similar to that created by a 
nuclear .test -20,000 miles away. v 
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Concludes 
Mystery Flash 
Probable A-Test 

^ Associated Press - • 

n A ? efense intelligence Agency re- 
port has concluded that a mysterious 
S ° Ver l he Atlantic last Se^ 
tember probably was caused by a clan- 
destine- nuclear- explosion-,- Penteson 
sources said yesterday.-. :l ““ S 5 

The report, said 4o be hedged with 3 

iono^fmf* d *? agrees ’ ^th theopuv 
of nlan^* House-sponsored - panel 
to "°nsoyernment experts who leaned 
from he n J’ eW , that the flash stemmed 

arose last Sepl 22 when a- 

■•sSFS&asft 

of the South Atlantic: 4 
s outh Africa denied conducting any-i 

fh.f th i tu ? e fueled speculation « 
Plosion* 1 m - 8ht - haVe * Set off an ex * ; 

Pentagon -sources, who -asked to re-5, 
main anonymous, said the Defense In-* 
telligence Agency was basing its con- 
.clusion^pnncipaily on readings from 
Vela satellite instruments. . • ■ ~ 

infoml 0r defei?se officials .ibfit&fe' the!? 
lnteibgence community tend- to agree 

.St' l™" Hou» 

th at :f the satellite signals re.* 
suited from natural phenomena. .. . H .y 

about a th^°m C 2 ar ^ repI * question?" 
li?^ DIA report, the Pentagon 
said the experts disagree in/this mat- 
ter, so no clear conclusion exists;’’ :. 

. . Last -April, a :: senior defense ^scien- 
tist said experts-had studied 20 to 30 ’ 
Kmds of sensors, without producing^ 

ailV Pviripnpn ' ■ 


niwiuui pfoaucing 

any; evidence; of nuclear explosion exj' 

fir iTIOorlvk;* j ' “ 


cept the^ash.^,^:,«^ ; ^ 

r result - of. inearijrva year Ajfld*-^ 

bate -is that "the- flash is. likely to re- '£ 
maur a mystery. 
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On July 2, Louis Wolf, who, alonjj With CIA de- " 
§ lector Philip Agee, puts out the viciously anti-CIA 
S: Covert. Action. .Information Bulletin, held a press 
conference in Jamaica during which he claimed 14 1 
diplomats attached to the U.S. ; Embassy in King- ’ 
ston were Intelligence; agents, /.Wolf Identified 
N. Richard Kinsman, the first secretary of the em- 
bassy, as a key. CIA. agent, and made public his 
home address, ^unlisted telephone number arid the 
license plate and description of his car. Two days 
^ lat ® .of_naiiTj es was rebroad cast on ; i 
1 1,10 0overnment-owhed Jamaican broadcasting net-'’! 

; printed^ Invihe^ government-owned .1 
Jamaica Daily, News^armed gunmen using auto- 
matic weapons attacked Kinsman’s home. Miracu- 
lously, he escaped death. - 
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(/ 



to watch 


;The Central Intelligence Agency, long since 
officially declawed and all but disavowed by the 
government it presumes to serve, is still the tar- 
get of irrational hostility in this country. In fact, 
the Ayatollah Khomeini himself, crying "Satanic 
CIA plot" every time his policies run into opposi-. 
tion from the Iranian people, is no harder on the - 
United States* foreign intelligence-gathering 
network than certain ~ of Tits home-grown ' 
enemies. ... 

The example of the moment is Louis Wolf, a- 
one-man crusade who boasts of having broken " 
the cover of some 2,000 CIA agents around the " 
world: He does it through books and through a 
regularly published information bulletin. He 
dpes it in the name of First Amendment rights ; 
and the wrongness of American intervention in 
tie internal affairs of foreign countries. ' v 

When his work appears to get results, as it did ? 
when, after he was named as a CIA agent in the 
Wolf newsletter, N; Richard Kinsman had his 
house in Jamaica shot up, there’s a ready expla— - 
nation. According to Wolf, the CIA staged the at- 
tack to give its agents martyrstatus. Ay- 3" '% 
^Undercover, maneuvering, however strictlyi? 
limited to collecting information,' invites ques- 
tionable behavior: Whatever is done in secret is, 
by definition, hard to police from : the outside. 
Unaccountability is a. great corrupter. Unac- : 
countability also inspires paranoia about what ■ 
other people are up to. 

Thus there are legitimate reasons for worry- 
ing about any nation’s intelligence apparatus. ’' 
The unfortunate thing is that, in this country, 
these legitimate concerns so easily become 
entangled with the. facile- anti-Americanism of. - 


certain social critics given to measuring what 
our government does by utopian standards and 
to evaluating what other governments do by 
what they profess to intend. 

... This seems to be the case with Mr. Wolf, who 
- pursues CIA agents with the zeal of a Louis Pas- 
teu r trying to track down disease germs. The 
situation in Jamaica, which he feared the CIA 
was trying to “destabilize,” includes such ele- 
ments as the Labor party’s charges that the gov- 
-^ernment of Prime Minister Michael Manley is 
collaborating with Cuba to arm and. train an 

* extra-legal military force. 

' Happily, the intelligence-gathering, function 
still has a few friends in the United States. There: 
r are even a few people who believe that those 
who carry out that function should have what 
protection is possible in their dangerous tasks. 
There is even an Intelligence Identities Protec- 
y Hon Act under consideration in Congress. Its i 
A Purpose- is to rein in the anti-CIA ardors of a 
Louis Wolf by penalizing the unauthorized reve- 
: lation of names and addresses of agents engaged 
" ' in- secret work oh behalf of the United States gov- 
'• ernment. It’s about time. 

>” Happily, Mr. Kinsman and his family, were un- 
harmed by ,the attack on their house in Jamaica. 

1 And if the episode’ draws attention- to the need- 

• less peril they were exposed to by Mr. Wolf, it 

may not be altogether negative in its impact. For 
that matter, if it draws attention to what seems 
to be going on between the governments of Cuba i 
and Jamaica, complete with the implications for -> 
the United States; that might not be a bad thine t 
- eithe r..--- -. --r 5.4 
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THE W YORK TIMES 
JULY 1980 


Getting at the- Spy Hunters 


Philip Agee and Louis Wolf call themselves jour- 
nalists, but the only thing they have done for journal- 
ism is to create and comer a most ghoulish part of the 
market. They are in the business of identifying Ameri- 
can undercover intelligence agents and pub lishin g 
their names in books and bulletins. Their purpose is to 
destroy the nation’s covert intelligence operations. En- 
dangering the lives of the secret agents may not be 
their main purpose, but that is one result of their labor, 

a result about which they express indifference. ^ 

Because of that indifference, it is fair to tax this 
enterprise with some responsibility for the assassina- 
tion in 1975 of Richard Welch, the C.IA station chief in 
Athens. The armed attack 10 days ago an the home of 
an American embassy official in Jamaica followed 
soon after Mr. Wolf described -that official as the 
CIA.‘s station chief in Kingston. Mr. Wolf suggests 
without proof that the agency itself might have com- 
mitted the violence, but the important thing is that he 
doesn’t care. As he told Philip Taubman of The Times, 
he has no qualms about the fate of individuals. “C.I.A. .. v 
covert activities are inseparable from C.IAi. people,”^ 

he said. : - . - ■ ■»'. mwA. i. ;, i-.. • ^ 

This attitude,'llke the project itself, mocks the 
First Amendment guarantee of free speech and Ameri- 
can respect for. dissent. It invites retribution against 
responsible as well as reckless critics of intelligence 
operations. It sorely tempts society to curb these indi- 
viduals in ways that curtail the liberties of all. One 
such excessive response was the State Department’s 
lawless revocation of Mr. Agee’s passport, an action al- 
ready struck, down by the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington. - / • :*-y. <&£ 

We cannot match our outrage with a satisfying _• 


■ "M 8 %^-- 


solution. It should be easier to deal with Mr. Agee, a 
former C.I A. agent, than with Mr. Wolf, a private citi- 
zen educated by Mr. Agee in methods of detecting 
agents and their covers. Present and former Govern- 
ment employees can be punished for misusing informa- 
tion they acquired in official jobs ; perhaps the law can 
even presume that a misused secret was one derived 
from Government employment. 

But it is not a crime, nor should it be, for a private 
citizen to gather and to publish Information from public 
sources, however offensive to- the Government and 
society. A law that would punish Mr.. Wolf for publish- 
ing secret names in his Covert Action Information 
Bulletin could also punish a newspaper that identified 
an agent in the the valid and necessary reporting of 
events or in the course of a legitimate study of the 
C IA3f*v. 

The United States needs spies abroad; every coun- 
try employs them. Congress is reaffirming the heed for 
^intelligence and counterintelligence even as it strives 
to write a legislative charter to curb the past abuses of 
the Cl A. Anyone is free to disagree with that commit- 
ment to spying and to agitate against it. But the Agee- 
Wolf publications exceed the bounds of dissent. . 

Threatening the safety of individuals ought to be 
distinguishable from challenging a national policy. So 
Congress is right to try to draw the distinction in law. 
But we are not yet persuaded that it can be done with- 
out jeopardizing the most precious liberties of speech 
and press. This is not the first attempt to use the de- 
fense of civil liberties as a shield, even for the most con- 
temptible scoundrels. Let us look at laws that might 
get at them, but let us not in the process compound the 
damagetheydo. - v > 








... -v % „■ - v • -AwV- -Vfl 
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Going On 




ByJOTHOMAS ^ T ^ • : 

SpeeUI®lbtHwrYofkTlai»/r>‘ '*£ 0 ^* 
KINGSTON^ Jamaica — The, daily 
count of dead and wounded in the violence' 
in the Kingston shims has become- a. 
statistic as commonplace as the weather* 
report: Recently a youth- was stabbed to 
death and set afire by killers. who fought 
off horrified passers-py^a child was shot 
in school, a police station, was attacked 
with guns and bottles. ** y * . 

The violence has been growing since a 
parliamentary election - was announced 
last February; and, more than 250 have 
: died- since then/, its origins, other : than 
[poverty/: are not dear.. Some ’killings 
j seem political; some drug-related, some i 
simply criminal or familial., J 

1 -We’re really quite bewildered at what* 
to do about it,” Faith Saunders* general 
secretary of the Jamaica Teachers As- 
1 sodation, said. - :? y ' 

The opposition Jamaica Labor Party, 
which' has been campaigning under the 
jslpgan -Deliverance is>near” and has 
| been blanketing the walls of Kingston, the 
capital, with graffiti, has accused the 
.governing People’s- National Party of 
Istimng up violence so a state of enter- 
gency can be declared before the elec- 
. tion^ The opposition contends tbatt the 
state of emergency declared to curb Vio- 
lence before the 197$ election, in which 
Prime Minister Michael N: Manley was" 
ret urned overwhelmingly, was^ actually 
an effort to curtail their campaign;^ 

| 7 <JT«anIey Bars Emergency Action ? 
j" Mri Manley has answered by pointing ' 
out thatit was he who called the election : 
in the first place* a year before it was re- 
iquired by statute. Be insists he has no in. 
tention of declaring a state of emergency^. 

The continuing plague of violence has 
brought charges from each party that the 
•other is planning;to use foreign help to 
forestall a fairelection.The campaign is 
likely to be a test not only ofdemocracy in 
Jamaica but also of the restraint of both 
the United States and Cuba, whose names 
are constantly being dragged in. ^ 

“There is a growing fear of a military 
solution,” EdwanIP. G. Seaga, leader of 
the opposition, said- in an interview. He 
added that he was apprebensivethat the 
Manley; Government would call for help 
from Cuba or Cuban-trained J amaican s* 
he qualified this by saying that though he 
thought it unlikely that the Government 
would need outside help to keep order, he 
thought the likelihood had increased. 

Mr. Manley, also- in an interview* de- 
plored the violence.- "It’s a v-ry bad 
thing, a very regrettable thine 1 ne said, 

not a new 

t h i ng . . He added that it we; ‘very easy 
to exaggerate, to create th impression of 
a country that is almost/ 


, ”The country isn’t in flames,” be said. 

Earlier in the morning, although -the 
Prime Minister did not know it at the 
time^of the intervie w th e home of a 
I United States official was machine- 
gunned. The attack came within 4$ hours 
latter the American, N. Richard Kins- 
man, had been described as the chief of 
station of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy; be was unhurt.;. > 

^ His-nameand home address,>wiffi the 
/identification of 14 other embassy offi- 
cials, were given out at a new conference 
by Louis Wolf, co-editor of Covert Action 
Inf ormation Newsletter, a Washington, 
fD/CV publication. Mr; Wolf accused the 
: United States of trying to undermine the 
Manley Government, which favors demo- 
cratic socialism and friendly relations 
! with Cuba. # */• 

• • When Mr.^Manley learned of the epi- 
sode, be deplored the attack. Earlier in 
the day, asked abour Mr. Wolfs allega- 
tions, be replied ^”1 am not goingto make 
i any charges against anybody if I can’t 
j prove them, and I can’t prove anything 
' against anybody. But anybody who has 
lived through Jamaica in the last year 
knows that there is a calculated and 
deliberate ; destabilization - program at 
work. And I am not saying that the CIA. 
isinvolved in destabilization.”- : 

5 Mr. Manley and his party have been 
particularly critical of the newspaper 
The . Daily Gleaner, which has consis- 
tently , supported k the -opposition - and 
raised alarms about the Government and 
the Cubans. Mr^Manlty characterized its 
particles as ^‘a ; massive,, orchestrated, 
unending attack very often not related to 
fair comment at all.” Members of the op- 
position, for their part, ridicule and dis- 
count the news on the Government-under - 1 
^wri tten Jamaican Broadcasting Corpora- J 
fion* which has frequently mentioned sus^ 
pfeiohs about CIA. activities!; " 


ning/of Mr. Kinsman’s a home were 
preceded by far more vehement and fre- 
quent denunciations of Cuban diplomats. 
The' accusations have centered on the 
Ambassador, Ulises.Estrada,.but began 
before he arrived a year, ago/ Kingston^ 
was Mr. Estrada’s first diplomatic post 
after a military career in Africa and a 
high-level Communist Party assignments 
in Havana in the department that, among 
other duties, has dose con tact -with guer- 
rilla. movements in Latin America. * : /i r 
" i Although Jamaican Governments have 7 
had cordial relations with Cuba foryears, ; 
Jamaicans generally fear Communism/ 
Mr.Seaga raised questions about Mr. Es- 
trada’s background * before' he arrived ' 
and accused Cuba of sending agents dis- 
guised as teachers and doctors into Ja- 4 


In September Mr. Estrada held a news-' 
conference at which he deplored the alls- 7 
gations by the opposition and accused ' 
The Gleaner of lying and of not playing • 
fair be cause as a diplomat, he could not- 
respond without being accused of med-> 
filing in internal affairs. The Ambassador . 
was then accused of trying to threaten Ja- . 
maica and The Gleaner, and Mr. Seaga", 
demanded that he be declared persona j 
non grata; the Prime Minister refused, v 
The controversy heated up again in 1 
May when the authorities confiscated a" 
shipment of 200,000 shotgun shells from * 
Miami to a concern managed here by Ru- 
pert© Hart, a Cuban. Documents indi-r 
cated that the shipment was destined for ; 
Jamaica although Dudley^ Thompson, 
Minister of National Security, said it was ! 
in transit to Cuba.,,/;..' ^ ;/ 

. 33 Accused In Suspected Plot > : Zy 
Amid these controversies, 33 men were - 
apprehended June 22 on suspicion that 
they were plotting to seize the Prime -j 
Minister, the armory and the army Chief *• 
of Staff and force the Government to re-** 
sign. The alleged conspirators came from ) 
two groups no one had even mentioned in H 
the heat of the campaign: the Jamaica. ! 
United Front Party and the Jamaica De- - j 
fense Force, which, unlike other Carib- 
bean armies, has been both stable and 
apolitical. *-*■- •«- 

Mr. Seaga, who was far the United 
States at the time, described the alleged 
conspiracy as **a comic opera coup” and 
raised the possibility that Mr. Manley 
bad stage-managed it to create an atmos- 
phere of crisis. However, the reputation I 
of Brig. Robert Neish, the Chief of Staff _! 
and a key figure in the investigation, is so 
high that Jamaicans of both parties say 
they are unwilling to dismiss out of hand 
the possibility that there was a conspir- 
acy../ - ' “tv •/> * ■ ■ 

i »ln the meantime, as both parties con- 
cede, the fundamental issue of the cam- 
paign is the economy, which is managing 
somehow to keep going although deeply 
in debt and in need of foreign credits and 
investment. Mr.- Seaga’s party* has ac- 
cused the Government of ruining the 
country with its experiments in socialism 
and a mixed economy. Mr. Manley has 
accused Mr. Seaga of conducting a cease- 
less scare campaign, both here and J 
abroad, to undermine investor confi-^j 
dence, insuring a lack of investment that 
can be laid to the Government and help- 
ing Mr. Seaga to win the election. ♦ 

In the long run, no matter who wins, the 
economy seems^ likely to improve. Ja- 
maica, has some of the world’s largest 
bauxite reserves and both parties antici- 
pate large investments and expansion in 
the bauxite and alumina industry. „ „ 
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By RICHARD BEESTON in Washington^ 

T HE home^of Mr- Richard alleged CIA : r ' agents : was broad- 
* ; Kinsman^* an* American v cast by the Jamaria Broadcast- 
diplomat inv: K in g s t o n,M n £ Corporation and appeared 
'Jamaica, has * been attacked. - e Government -.y owned 
%With automatic gunfire .and 1*7“ V* a tht 1 l ~ ^t W5 x J he 
' ,?/• ® re - bomb, .two d?ys after described*^ the. Kingston 
; ^he was named m a Washing-.- as " one. - of the largest- CIA 
ton^newslettei-_as ..a_^CIA.. establishments ini Latin . Ameri- 
agent. ^ : v- ; . v V a m a ica* *. ■ isV-a former 

v v During, a. Washington hews- - British; colony in the Caribbean, 
conference oxii Wednesday Mr * After the list was made pub- 
rr Louis Wolf, co-editor 6f'Covert~ • he, members of the workers’ 
y^Actioii^^Jnformation • Bulletin,,: Party. of Jamaica .asked Mr 
^accused the Central In te^Hgence Manleys to --expel -Mr Kinsman, 
** Agency of trying^ to undermine who' is first - secretary at the 
socialist Jamaica- ; ;-••> ®mbassyr ; 

He named Mr Kinsman and v ^ on ?. -¥^ ye ^ r f° rme f GIA 
14 -other --members. . of - the m 1 London m tne 

V\Embassy staff*, as ^working ';f on }? f 1 w^ting ^yesterday in the 
V the CIA and - provided, home ^oshingtori v Stpr,* , said- that if 
v addresses, . unlisted telephone Mr s eaga wnns'- the .elecaon this 



/Mr - Michael - Manlev. r' the -^ps >n Ms *W e njpt t° suppert 
-'Jamaican Prime 'Minister.- has M i^ ley and A«scredjt- Seaga.” 
••’deplored the attack. • W«*S? *J 

:I? Jamaica is in the middled 

'^hi l w? , Wn r b'}luS a ^ electian are growing after con- 
x t jf Kv^ff D maiif^nart •- ti huing outbreaks- of : violence 

Accused each’ "the P r ^ee§ng 

;• foreign military assistance. . . • 0p!nio * hav P ' 

,; pj ! j opposition leader, Mr that Mr Seaga will sweep home 
,-fEdward Seaga.-has accused the with a resounding victory in the , 
•••Manley Government of collab- . election. His support has grown ! 

• orating with Cuba to train men with unrest over - the 'political : 

; f.and ■• import > weapons- , for •; anUvfolence." f 'anda:.b e'e a u s e - of 
,n ^al paramilitary force. ••••-;- .v.JaraaicaVL. -severe '...economic ; 
The •list--of-™pam(es of- ,%th^: ' plighcy-ft;^*.,,*.^ '•• ; 
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Iran Declares Televised Trials 



t* - 


to 


•>" VJv offirialsIrid^Catho- 

TEHRAtf,: July 18— Trials o£*several ‘ v ii c missionary school -with' about 8<jb 

1mr2i»ul ^11 1 






2w - stq. "f 




hundred suspects in am alleged mili- : 
tary plot to ^oyerthrow^the* Iranian * 
government will -"begin Thursday, Pres- 


ident Abol Hassan Bani-Sadr an- 
nounced todayj^after a Tneeting with 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini: 

AyatoUahi Mohammad 'Behesti, head' 
of the majority^; Islamic? Republican 
Party and: Supreme. Court, chairman, 
described the process as^'a forthcom- 
ing “executions of/ a. group of con- 
spirators^ and said'" the proceedings 
would. be^Ievised. 

He also attacked the National Front 
— a coalition: of nationalist forces,- and 
one of: the few tolerated'- political or- 
ganizations — saying that “some of its 
members haveHbeen. arrested/V^r 
The Moslem^ fundamentalist leader 


students in Tehran was closed because 
its* priests allegedly spied for IsraeL 
According to Tehran radio, the Catholic 
teachers denied spying but were or- 
dered hot to leave the country J - - - i ’ : " 

. The official^ Iranian^ news agency 
Parr quoted the~ officials~as~ saying all - 
< 4 missionary^ schools would be closed 
an a? result of the incident n gr'} : •- 
Iran’s^ oil. installations were under 
heavy guard; against saboteurs as a rev 
suit of/the 48-hour security quarantine 
caile d beca use of the alleged plot * i 
The arrested leaders have admitted' 
they" planned to bomb vital refineries 
and pipelines* the state radio- said, 
warning the danger still existed. .5 


did not call for the banning, of -the *There>is a big possibility that the 

N ational Front;' but said he was de* remnants-“of the ominous triangular 
termined to crush adT opposition, add— plot ^of ^America, Israel -and Iraq are 
"ing: ‘"The revolution has always tried still at large and* will threaten the oil 
to preserve democratic liberties but / "industry,’’ the radio said. i-: r ; 

this does not meafr-we shall- remain.^/ The- country’s borders and air space, 
inactive int-. the face .of plots and- '-closed early today are due to 'reooen 
crimes;" , ,, j : — r-early Thursday morning: — ‘ n ... 
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Iranian Plotters Said to Have Ties z 
With Groups in U.S. and Europe 


;^;r; . 

WASHINGTON, r July 16 — Carter Ad- 
ministration officials say they believe 
that Iranian military officers who tried to 
stage a coup last week had links with Ira- 
nian opposition groups active in Western 
Europe and the United States. - ‘ +-y~. 

The officials said that the Administra- 
tion had only scanty information on the 
episode, in which several hundred people 
were reported arrested, but that the evi- 
dence available suggested that - those 
taken into custody were affiliated with 
Shahpur Bakhtiar, the last Iranian Prime 
Minister appointed by Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi. Iranian officials have also 
linked the plot to Mr. Bakhtiar; "charging 
that its aim was-to bring him back to 
power from his exile in Paris. .> *jl 

Other- Americans aides fsaid r they 
thought there was little doubt that some 
kind of military action had been planned 
to end the rule of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini; and they predicted that the Is- 
lamic Government in Teheran was likely 
to face similar threats in the future. How- 
ever, most American specialists in Ira- 
nian, affairs 5 asserfthat the Iranian Gov- 
emment appears unlikely r to be over- 
thrown, at least in the near future. 

Officials said the failure of. the ccrip 
demonstrated that the. Iranian Govern- 
ment had maintained an effective ‘ se- 
curity service- They also expressed the 
view that President Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr would not have publicized the affair 
if the Teheran Government felt itself seri- 
ously threatened. 

i i 




■? ' 'f- 


By RICHARD BURT . 

SpvcUl to Tfa* N«w Yarit Tim«s . ' 

- The Iranian President went on televi- 
sion last Thursday to say that a plot by 
air force officers to take over by bombing 
the home of Ayatollah Khomeini and 
other targets had been crushed. 

On Friday it was officially reported 
that 17 armored division officers had 
been arrested in the southern city of 
Ahwaz and put on trialy and various Ira- 
nian officials charged that the United 
States, .Israel and Iraq were behind the 
conspiracy. Some also accused the Soviet 
Union of involvement. - , ^ ~ 

v^Iran today sealed, its borders for 48 
hours in what was described as an at- 
tempt to capture conspirators still at 
large, and President Bani-Sadr said 
trials of plotters under ari-est would begin 
shortly. Ayatollah Mohammed Beheshti, 
Iran's chief justice and the leader of the 
Islamic Republican Party, the dominant] 
group in Parliament, said that some 
would receive the death penalty. £ At;, 

' Some Carter Administration officials 
are known to have contacts with Iranians 
loyal to Mr. Bakhtiar and with other op- 
ponents of the existing Government in Te- 
heran, but officials here strongly denied 
any involvement in or prior knowledge of 
last week's events: - - s .V : 

Estimates from Teheran of the number 
of people arrested, in the affair have 
varied, but American aides said that as 
many as 600 might have been jailed. 
Many of these people, they said, were 
probably not directly involved in the plot 
Washington's belief that Teheran is 
likely to face further plots is largely 
based on the view of Government special- 
ists that the situation in Iran is growing 
steadily more chaotic. Economic stagna- 
tion, rising unemployment and the coun- 
try's enforcement of a strict Islamic code 
have fostered increased public disaffec- 
tion, they asserted.^5^^ 

Intelligence aides said it appeared that 
disaffection" wit h the existing Govern- 


ment was highest in the country's armed 
forces, whicnhave suffered from a serie s 
of purges over the last year . 

These sources also said that Bakh- 

tiar and other Iranian exile leaders had 
had some success in exploiting the de- 
moralization within the military. The in- 
formants said that Bakhtiar aides had es-| 

, tablished a clandestine radio in Iraq by 
: which anti-Khomeini messages -'were 
regularly broadcast into Iran. 1 
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srs; 1 Student Slain 


Fram TbnM wir* s«nrrnt ■ ; c.v. had been accused of “kiU- T ; .’. : - The- militants holding the U.S. 

-Iranian, executioners- shot at least: c?ing struggling people,” ' apparently- -rA. Embassy published an interview in 
o — 3 1 *«■ — j — • [during the -I..*.; — : . m-. . . 


28 people late Sunday and Monday;:; ^during ; the anti-shah ’revolution,; 
including a former army chief of "--y an d Rajabian of killing “a brave son 

~ tx 4^.. i ^ ^ j _r it t~» _ t : •, rvf rViA _ 


the Tehran newspaper Azadegan in 

uitiuuing a lurincr drniy craer or, ui mumg u otave son- which they quoted an American 
staff, two leaders of the Bahai reliu-.'^of the nation,” Tehran radio said. ,y.- .... hostage as saying he had been 
gious sect and an anti-govemment-ir.^- '^ n Tabriz^two leaders of the local:!.* working in Iran as an agent of the 
student activistr the- offirialnews^uBahaiicommunity,. were .executed;, .^Central Intelligence Agency. The 
- media reported Monday.; - -;** _ .-•• <■; Tehran , radio said. -The broadcast ' militants later told a Tehran repor- 
Stepping up their campaign for- -r fsaiJ Faramarz Samandari and Yad- -Alter that the hostage questioned was 

. hostage trials, the Muslim militants ••• • ouah- Astani-were-put _to death .for.#?- .Ahem. • . .. 

. . holding the U.S. Embassy published l- “running-theBahais’ centers in Ta-&H~A<- niinto j in V ' V ! 

: a- purported interview with one of ' bn ^ . work ing for Savak (the secreHyv the interviewer that h/h^ l* 6 t ? W - 
, their American captives in which he • - police under, the shah ) , cooperating %- an : an ro t ^ t h nrn ^/FJ 0Ur . Ir * 
^admitted to bein g a CIA officer and with international Zionism, giving for ‘ 

I'named two of his contacts-both ; financial aid to Israel and spreading - % SiS SoSon 
high-level IraniansA*^ ; S-i;- ..prostitution” T 0 ™*™ about the bi- 

fj^The mihtants iden^^^eJh^^;^Bahhi.is a^odmoffthirot’ofls^'t^about Kurdistan and’ 1 °brkf 

iSSm T"” a | 48. y ^« l a n., a nd many Bahai believers in® 

deposed^moralein the armed forces.” -V - -~ 
- native of Fond du Lac; Wis:, whom - shah s regime; : A Bahai spokesman ■ . ?- 

Iranian Contacts Named 


— — - wwwt * • nuwiu u -ri ' ZXIilai Icll 1 ' - , - 

r^tfiey- have "previously;; accused of ^in ' the - United ^States estimated V Iranian Contacts Named * yty 

- P h^nst 500,000. He purportedly named two of his- 

2>'19 Executed for ° . . of ‘Iranian Bahais have;: - Iranian contacts— Amir Entezam, a * 

^3At least 19 of the^amans 9 ^ ■•imprisoned since ^ former ambassador to the Scandi-/ 

V'ed— in Tabriz; Tehran and Hama - victory of the Khorn eini revolu- ^^Tnavian countries who has been un- ; 

^ dan— were accused of drug traf flck >-^ on .? 7 months ago. The Iranian Ba- P der arrest in Iran since October for 
£ ins, prostitutionSadulterv .or other^* s l : *> su V? orteTS abroad contend % allegedly cooperating with the.CIA, 
prices,- wMch-;Kay^become.. capital v#^ e y. :are - be i n S 'Persecuted on reh^ : and- Khosrow Qashqai whn was • 
^offenses under -th‘e : Ayatollah Ru 
S hollah Khomeini's strict Muslim re 
f r gime.-:^;::'- y t u ,%■ ~-*>y ■ • 

Si-v* Others ’ shot in • .Tehran 


. who. was { 

elected to Parliament but has been ' 
barred from taking his seat because : 


^ of allegations by parliamentary 
hard-liners that he was an agent of 



✓ 
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to Confess 




/By Jay Boss 

Washington Post Foreign Serric* 

TEHRAN; July: 14-— A Tehran news- 
paper today published ; what it said 
were excerpts from the interrogation 
of one of the American ..Embassy hos- 
tages in which he admitted to being a 
CIA agent and named two of his con- 
tracts;-’ 

The newspaper, Azadegan,^ did not 
name the American, but a reporter on 
its staff and one of. the militant Mos^ 
lem students occupying, the U.S. Em- 
bassy later identified the i hostage as 
Thomas Ahern/ who is listed as the 
embassy’s narcotics officer. The paper 
said the questioner; was. one of the 
captors^^j^ [ 

Thet^purported /interrogation was 
contained in a document that the mili- 
tants had submitted to- parliament, - 
which has- been charged by Iranian 
leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini- 
with deciding the fate of the hostages. 
The militants holding, them advocate 
putting them ontrialas^. spies. 7 

If the published statements are ac- 
curate,, it would; mark the first time 
that one of the hostages has confessed:: 
to being: an officer of # the~ Central In- 
telligence Agency. The militants in 
the past have accused Ahern and sev- 
eral other hostages of being CIA; 
agents, but had not previously issued , 
transcripts of - any 'interrogations in 
which such an affiliation, was admit- 
ted : * -/>■■■'.•- 7il .v 1 

16 Tt'm -**? 

Ahem was accused by : . the militants 

shortly after; the embassy; takeover of/ 
holding a false-passpor^^^^?^^'"' 

The militants reportedly provided 



‘ . n 

the purported interrogation and other;. 

documents to the parliament when it/ 
convened 'in late \ May/ The* date ."'of/] 
the interrogation* was not ^yen.^ /k;" < 
Publicationof /the "alleged a- confes- 
sion cam e on - one of -/the y bloodiest 
days of wholesale executions since the 
revolution that brought Iran’s Islamic 
Republic to pow^l7anonthsngo. 
v At least 28 persons- were - executed 
by firing squads in ttie-last 24 hours , 
in -scattered locations throughout the : 
country, according to the government- 
controlled news media, w / 


Most of those executed;? were 
charged with narcotics offenses, but 
they: also included two leading mem- 
bers of Iran’s Bahai religious minor- 
ity,^ former deputy military chief of 
staff and an antigovernment student 
activist, according to the official news 
media.^^b;^u v.- 

The. militants in - theV/past have 
denied interrogating .the hostages, 
but today’s published account seemed 
to indicate that the militants had in- 
deed done so. The State Department 
has, said it regards any alleged hos- 
tage confessions of espionage activ- 
ities^in Iran as having been obtained 
under duress and therefore invalid. 

There was no way to independently 
confirm the authenticity of the pur- 
ported interrogation of Ahern. . The 
newspaper that printed, it usually re- 
flects the views of the Islamic mili- 
tants who have taken a hard line on 
the hostage issue. /Publication of 
Ahern’s alleged statements tended to 
bolster the militants* opposition to the 
seating of key moderates in the newly 
elected parliament / ; 

In ,the : ' interrogation Ahem alleg- 
edly admitted contacts / with- tribal 
leader Khosrow Qashqai, long an op- 
ponent of the shah, and former dep- 
uty prime minister Abbas Amir En- 
tezam, who. is currently in jail await-, 
ing trial on charges of - having had 
links with American officials here. - v 
_ The parl iament voted overw helm- 
ingly y<^t^d^ to . deny Qashqai. cre- 
dentials to sit in the ; legislature , de- 
spite his election : , 

/ / Ahern reportedly; saidVQashqai was 
knot paidior his information about the 
security mid political situation among 
i his tribesmen in central Iran// .7, 7 7; 
/ ./The ^published; excerpt f of -Ahern’s 
questioning mainly concerned / the 
CIA’s sources of information in Iran 
and their ; code names. Ahem report- 
edly said Qashqai had the code name 
“SD / Rotter,”/ whil e / Ente zam ; was 
■known as “SD PeppjBr^’/Q : V^/ . V; 
/ • Asked /whether- Qashqai knew he 
was dealing wit^ a CIA agent during 
his contacts with the U.Si official, the 
hostage /replied, according *Ho- . the 
newspaper, ‘T believe he knew that I 
LamJtbe, representatiye^^^ 
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The p^tper said he added; “About I 
the reason for his readiness to contact j 
us, I do not remember that we~ had j 
any discussion about it. There is no 
specific reference in the dossier about 
what his precise- expectations £rom his 
contacts with me or other agents be- 
fore me were.” ;/./■/// 

The paper quoted the hostage as 
s aying that Qashqai “used to give re- 
ports- about one of the minorities in 
the cbuntry . .1 about tl^ security 
situation of one of the tribes-.-.’, and 
about their relations with the local of- 
ficials and central government. * * ^ 

Inn another- development, opposing^ 
political groups exchanged charges of 
responsibility for' an abortive -military 
coup/eported by the government last 
week./Fhe ^Islamic Republican Party 
led by Ayatollah Mohammed Beheshti 
traded the ^accusations- with the -Na- 
tional Front, -a moderate grouping 
that, has been severely weakened-by 
the dominant role, of the" Islamic Re- 
publicans and has seen several of its 
elected parliamentarians disqualified. 

The most prominent person execu- 
ted, today was ~Lt. Gen. Houshang Ha- 
tem, -deputy chief of staff of the 
armed forces " under : the shah,, on 
ch arges of having ordered troops^ to 

fire on crowds demonstrating against 
the 'monarch during the rebellion. 

A former ■ officer in the disbanded 
imperial guard was also shot for kill- 
ing a conscript soldier during the up- 
. rising. Both political executions occur- 
red in Evin Prison in Tehran. Three 
policemen were also shot foj* s imil ar 
offenses in Isfahan in central Iran. ^ 
//I Seven,; /convicted - drug - offenders 
were* killed •- by a firing squad on a 
; street in a former red light district of 
"the capital shortly after dawn. It was 
the second time in , a week that the 
: area was a scene of public executions,; 
long a* tradition in Iran but banished ;| 
by the shah in the mid-1960s. r 
;• The _open_air_ executions .were fur- 
iJ&er evidence/ of the harsh turn that 
Iran’s revolutionary justice has taken J 
in recent weeks. : ^ . . , 77 

‘/ The largest numbervOf overnight ex- 
ecutions occurred in the northern city 
of Tabriz, where 14 persons -were 
killed for sex: and drug offenses and 
other: alleged crimes. * 

- 14 were Bahais, a /sect 

regarded ; by /Iranian Moslems as an 
offshoot of Islam^and therefore here- 
ticaL According to the official radio, 
they were accused of "running the Ba-~ 
hais’ : centers ini Tabriz; * working for; 
* SAVAK: tthe-shah’s^secret/police]/co-;! 

operating with international :2ionism/ 
CIA-RDP05T00644R000501 400001 -4 drta* Israel .and 
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In Iranian Cities 


General and 2 Members of 


■rfc.-r-:* 


Bahai Sect Among Dead i 


•“"•By Reuters 






TEHERAN, Iran, July 14 -L Firing 
squads in several Iranian cities report- 
edly executed 28 people during the night, 
including a general and two members of 
the Bahai religious sect. V • ,•*£ 

The general was convicted of killing 
people during the final days of Shah Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi’s rule; the Bahai 
members were convicted of espionage. 
Most of the others were put to death for 
narcotics and sex offenses. For the sec- 
1 ond time in less than a week seven people 
convicted of drug trafficking were shot on 
a Teheran street. 

The developments, part o t Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s drive to enforce Is- 
lamic principles, came as the militants 
occupying the United States Embassy 
continued their efforts to win support for 
spy trials for the American hostages. 

‘Interrogation’ of American ^ 

: ■ • ... . • i '>t. 

The Teheran newspaper Azadegan 
published what it described as an excerpt 
from the interrogation of an unidentified 
American hostage who was said to have 
admitted being an officer of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The hostage was 
said to have named two high-level Ira- 
nian contacts. A spokesman for the mili- 
tants said in a telephone interview that 
the hostage was Thomas Ahern, whp had 
previously been accused by his captors of 
being aC.LA:agent 

A spokesman for the newspaper said 
the text of . the' questioning, /which was 
conducted by > a militant, -was r among 
documents made available io Parliament 
relating / to- ^elected members .'-whose 
credentials ; were being ^ challenged on 
grounds such as links to th e C.I.A. 

The American was- said to have identi- 
fied one of his Iranian contacts as Khos^ 
roh Qashqai; a -Member of /Parliament 
barred from taking his seat. Parliament 
voted overwhelmingly yesterday to re- 
ject the credentials of Mr. Qashqai after 
he refused to testify at a hearing into 
charges that he had been an agent of the 
deposed Shah’s secret police... 

Another : Member of - ~rliamentwhd 
refused to . attend a cr: entials hearing^ 


Adm. Ahmad Madani, was mentioned in 
the published transcripts It quoted the 
hostage as saying . Mr. Qashqai and the 
admiral had discussed the possibility of 
publishing a newspaper together. The ad- 
miral,, whose aides have been accused of 
maintaining ~ close ties to- the United 
States, came in second to President Abol- 
hassan Bani-Sadr in the Iranian presiden- 
tial election last January- 
The hostage, one of at least six Ameri- 


The army officer, Lieut. Gen. Hushang 
Hatam, who served as Deputy Chief of 
Staff during the final stages of the Shah’s 
rule, was put to death in Teheran’s Evin 
Prison, where he^had been convicted. 
Also shot there was Kiomars Rajabian, a 
former officer of the Shah's Imperial 
ir- Guard, who was convicted of killing what 
the Teheran radio described as **a brave 
son of the nation.” .V 

The seven shot on a Teheran street, like 
the seven others put to death last week, 


cans accused by the militants of being! were taken to a former red light district 
spies, was also said to have named some- for the executions. The area was select- 
one called Entezam as one of his Irania# ed, an official said last week, because it is 
contacts. -This was presumably Abbas 7 . frequented by narcotics violators. 

Amir Ent ezam , who was Deputy Prime | - pars the official press agency, re- 
Mimster last year before being appointed j oorted that 36 prisoners sentenced by the 
Ambassador to the Scandinavian coun- ‘ i s i^S^ yo iu^^caunvn Sanandaj 


tries. Mr. Entezam, who was later sum- i 
j moned home and arrested, is still in jail. 

-Iranian Parliament, which Ayatol- i Ramadan. It gave no details of 
lah Khomeini gave the task of deciding | prisoners’ offenses or sentences. t 


in Kurdistan had been granted amnesty 
to mark the start of the holy month of 

the 


the fate of the American hostages, is still 
in its organizational stage and is not ex- 
pec ted to discus s the captiv es until la te 
July at the earliest. Leading members 
have reported strong sentiment for trying 
the hostages^;';;* ‘ ... > ' 
$The two members of the Bahai sect who 
were put to death, identified as Dr; Fara- 
marz Samandari and Yadollah Astani, 
lived in the northwestern city of Tabriz. 
According to the Teheran^ radio, the 
j charges against them included “running 
i the Bahais' centers in Tabriz.” They 
[were also accused of working for the 
Shah's secret police, aiding Israel and 
spreading prostitution; - ■ J v; j '-X 

• The Bahai faith, a religion that was 
founded during the 19th century in Persia < 
and includes Mohammed as one of its f 
prophets; is anathema to the Shiite Mos- f 
lems in power in Iran. The Islamic au- 
thority es^re said to regard the Bahais as 
j members of a political rather than a reli- 
! gious movement. Dozens of adherents 
j are said to have been imprisoned since 
i Ayatollah Khomeini's supporters came to 
| power. The execution last May of a 
i woman- who served as Education Minis- 
ter under the Shah, Farrokhrou Parsa, 
was believed linked in part to a belief that 
: she was a member of the 

Twelve other Tabriz residents were ex=i 
ecuted during the night, and other execu- 
tions were reported in the cities of Hama- 
| dan, Rasht and 


In another development, a special se- 
curity office set up to deal with a/plot that 
the Government reported foiling last 
week said fugitive conspirators might try 
to attack the places where some of the 
American hostages were confined.-^ 
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militants 
say a hostage 


spying 


Auodoted^m}- 




The Moslem militants holding the ^ . A ■ 

U.S. Embassy in Tehran have pub- ';■***%. f D quot ^ ln A f? dag 5V 1 J i0 
lished a purported interview- with 1In Pl lca te JR^ar Adm. Ahmad Mada?- 
one of theU^hostagesin which he: thatQashqaihaddiscussed 

ineaCIA officer snd ^ Madanl possibility Of pub- 


admitted to being a CIA officer and 
named two of his contacts — both 
high-level Iranians. ; 

The militants r identified the hos-j 
tage as Thomas Ahern, a 48-year-old 
State Department employee and na- 
tive of Fond du Lac, Wis., whom they 
have accused previously of- espio- 
nage. The militants want the hos- 
tages tried as spies. 

Monday was* the 254th day the 52 
hostages t have-, been in captivity; 


lishing a newspaper together; The 
militant who conducted the inter- 
view' implied through his question- 
ing that the newspaper was to have 
U.S. support 


Bahais’ supporters abroad contend 
that they are being persecuted on 
religious grounds. 

~Tha’ Iranian news media said two 
men were executed in the northern 
city of Rasht, one a student who al- 
legedly fomented unrest at the uni- 
~ versity there and “killed the people,” 
V and the other for “beating up and 


. . v Y, , . . ,r ouu uuici 1UI - ucauug uu auu 

■.-Likc^Qa shqai, M adani has taken a ^intimidating people.” Another execu- 
' relatively moderate position on the tion, of a police officer, was reported 
hostage ; issue and has been under to have taken place in the central 
^politicaL attack from the hard-line^ 9* Isfahan. • \ ' 

: Moslem ;clergyuSv>:^Y-Y ' ^ 

Over the months the militants 



Uu v w ■ VCCU 111 UipUVU'jr.j w* w iuv U1UUUU LUC lililUdULb 

Their fate is to be- decided by the /have named more than a half-dozen 
Iranian parliament, the Majlis, but ! of- the U5. hostages as alleged GIA 
the decision may be months away- operatives. 

Leaders have said the chamber of ' ' <r ' A- A ' ; 

deputies, or lower house of the Maj-: ; C®® 51 re ®* n t executions,, at 

lis, overwhelmingly supports putting: 

the Americans on trial as spies: . -vc ' > in Tabriz * ^. hra ? and Hamada P — 
, v : were accused of drug trafficking, 

, Also yesterday and ‘ late Sunday] prostitution, adultery or other vices 
night, at least 26 persons were put to that have, become capital offenses 
death, including a former army chief under Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomei- 
of staff, two leaders of the Bahai reli- niJSStrictJMpslem regime. T - 

gious sect and an anti-government Y-Y L Y 

student activist, „the- official news sbot in Tehran mcludedLt. 

media reported. A- .. t „h. Gen; Houshang Hatam, who served as 

^ .. : a..';, acting army chief of staff in the final 

In the interview in the Tehran months of the Pahlavi regime, and 
newspaper Azadagan, the militants Kioniars Rajabian, a former officer 
quoted Ahern, the U.JL hostage, as of Pahlavis imperial guard. : ' :i " • 

saying that he had been working in hfi/ , ^ „ • .. . 

Iran as an aeent of the CIA. . ' bad acc nsed of killing 

struggling people, apparently dur- 
ing'the anti-Pahlavi revolution, and 
Rajabian of killing "a brave son of 
the nation,” Tehran Radio said. -y. ' 

: - v - . y' iitf- h > Y '**.?;*- YafYS-.u 

In Tabriz, two men executed were 


Iran as an agent of the CIA. sV .. 

7 As quoted in Azadagan, Ahern told 
the interviewer thau he- had four 
Iranian contacts who provided infor- 
mation about Iranian revolutionary 


7 ' r .. ; ui idufu, iwu mea executed were 

pohtics^ mfonnatioh abouf fhe biog- leaders of the local Bahai communi- 
raphy of individuals . . .Jinformation ^ty. Bahai is a modern offshoot oris- « 
about Kurdistan 4 ancT ^ V.^rief re- lam, and many of |he estimated 50,000 
ports about the ‘ leadership - and^th^ Bahai believers in Iran were close to 
morale in the armed forces.” 7 ... ^ Pahlavi’s regime.; Wr 

Ahern, supposedly named two of -''•'Tehran Radio said the two execuf 
his Iranian contacts Amir Ente- edmen.Dr. Faramarz Samandari and 
zam, a former- ambassador to the Yadollah Astani, were put to death 



Scandinavian nations who has been 
under arrest in Iran since ■ October 
for allegedly cooperating with the 
(CIA, and Khosrow Qashqai, v :±o was 
elected to the Majlis but ;s been- 
barred from taking his s -. because, 
of allegations by parliar .ary hard- 
liners that he was ar . sent of SA- 


for “running the Bahais’ centers in 
Tabriz, - working for SAVAK (the 
former shah’s secret police), cooper- 
ating with international ; Zionism, 
giving financial aid to" Israel ‘and 
spreading prostitution,”.. . ; -f£ ... r 


• Dozens of. Iranian ‘Bahais have 

cv u»f v secre i r?° - of deposed been executed or imprisoned since 
“ oba ™ m ® d ,v x^’i . the victory of the Khomeini revolu-. 

. ^ont ^Rinon^^ago. .The Iranian 
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Iranians, Exact Price for Tracing 




ge Site in Provincial City 


? By Jav Ross # . 

Wiiiunrton Poet Poreizn Service. - .. 

ISFAHAN, Iran, .July. II— At least 
•one — and possibly many more — of* 
rthe American hostages who have been 
spread around ~Iran - is* - living under- 
guard at 7a KamaT EsmaR. Avenue. 
■_> here in Isfahan, the architectural 
showpiece city: of a 16th century -Per- 
sian monarch.. 

The house, formerly owned by an 
■‘informer for SAVAK. the dreaded se- 
-curity. police under the deposed shah, 
.-is situated in one of the best parts of 
Athis central Iranian - city. It is well 
-^guarded, featuring a sandbagged sen- 
‘ tinel post atop the entrance gate, ! 
^•numerous-::. setf r appointed vigilantes^ 
cancL..the-^ omnipresent, anti-American-j 
; banners of Iran’s Islamic' revolution; - 
t : .The price -for - discovering yesterday 
that the house, mostly hidden by an 
imposing 60-foot-long, wall, is a hos- 
tage site was considerable. For this re-« 
poiter and Doyle McManus of the Lay 
Angeles Times, it cost hours of de- 
tention by ’Revolutionary Guards.- a * 
search of our- hotel;/ rooms and Tbeing 

, ordered to leave- the , city by S‘a.m: 
-today, , 

..The site is not hard to’ spot since it 
has a- prominent sign sayingiit is.thei 
headquarters of “Students. .Following 
..theXine^of the ImamJ’.Iranian leader 
Ayatollah Ruhollah-KhomeinL The*. 
; U1S. Embassy in Tehran, . which the 
militant students>«tbolxover. last Nov. 

4, has similar slgasq ^ 

> Several sources. -hive^said,u^ recentt 
weeks .thaUthey? thought isome i of v the^ j 
hostages had' bee^moviKi to*the? Isfa^ 
han. house after)* jfce ^militants ,at the^ 
embassy /decide# i^/spUt' up* their cap-> 
tives following the abortive ‘American 
rescue attempt in late ApriL-V .^1 
The militants have~~said**they -have - 
scattered:* 4he ^ hostages ... around, the. . 
‘country,:leavfng , ' : considerabIe" ;; qiies-^ 
tiohVlibbutrh^ 

maining ? captives? from J thei* embaw 1 
are in * the capitalTThree other Amdri-s 
can officials rare at the Iranian: For-" 
eign iSIinistn;,— -r->- ^ v* 
y .The reception/ ou?side the gate yes- 
terday for two^reporters and a transla- 
tor was unfriendly, as-a Revolutionary^! 

’’ " ” *'.rv. 


Guard in the sandbagged position 
pointed his rifle at us. But it did not 
. *2^* 1° D 8 to gain confirmation that 
thertwas a hostage inside. 

^Three students came out to talk— or 

more accurately to discourage talk. ' 

f3Ve will not tell you anything” 
saifi!’* tall student in a blue shirt. 
Th S?i- when asked whether the esti- 
mate .of six hostages at the site was 
accurate, he said, “there are between 
one' and 50.” 

• '’Soon we got further, unwelcome 
confirmation. 

rnTwas impossible to get a closer 
s'SPjL* 4 the embassy. The students 
took offense at our copying down rev- 
olu,tjonary slogans from the wall, and 
ordered us to the nearby revolution- 
ordered us to the nearby Revolution- 
ary Guards headquarters, where our 
While he was intensively question- 
ing me for 2Vz hours, one of the secu- 
rity agents at the Guards’ office said 
•repeatedly that there were hostages 
dotih the street at 70 Kamal Esmail 
Avenue. _ 

; The Revolutionary Guards office 
lia d-fo rmerly been the local headquar- 
ters of SAVAK, and the surrounding 
buildings for about a quarter of a 
mile had been given to SAVAK’s in- 
formants to reward their services, the 
interrogator said. . 

It seemed highly unlikely to me 
that the security agent was seeking to 
mislead me about the hostages by 
Planting false information. The desul- 


tory questioning was apparently! 
aimed at trapping us in inconsisten- 
cies in our separate interviews. 

One telling point was frequent ref- 
erence to alleged involvement of 
w estern reporters with the Central 
intelligence Agency. The interrogato r 
citea acknowledgement of suc.i em - 
ployment by CIA officials and asked 
“ now can you expect us to believe ” 
that American journalists ’’do not 1 

worK ior the CIA?” ? j 

-T rhe interrogation w*as carried out • 
by five security agents, one openly ! 
holding a pistol in a holster on his j 
side. Unlike a SAVAK interrogation 
experienced under the shah’s regime ■ 
however, there was no feeling of po 
tential violence, only uncertainty of 
release and inability to contact any- 
one outside the headquarters. 

The impression was of an independ- 
ent authority acting on its own be- 
yond control of the central govern- 
ment. 

Several other foreign correspond- j 
ents have been held longer or ex- I 
pelled, and many have been refused I 
entry since the revolution, which used ! 
to be a favorite response of the shah’s ! 
government to unfriendly reporting, j 


v 
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By DUDLEY CLENDINEN 

• * .'-I 


— , ujc nnii 

sy. The 53d is in limbo, whereabouts 
charges and condition unknown. 

I* Cynthia B. Dwyer of Buffalo 
JSffi • 1 S ten from theffilton H«el I to 
njoht^fi^ revolutionary guards on the 
£ffi £,* a y 5 ‘ ^ree days later the Ira- 
£“£""»!»« “donned the Swiss 
rep resen ts American in- 
lerests, that Mrs. Dwyer had been ®r 

® ccused of being a Central l£ 

iSta'SJ 

j1SiSv lnS crwtentials 88 8 frrelS* 

75«f verylittle we can do about 
I^ofwsor Dwyer, chairman of the 

LiSh Denartm*»nt of Jr. 


stemd the Swiss Ambassador has even 
spoken to the Foreign Minister about it 

They merely said they would take the re^ 

quests under advisement. They just 
haven’t come back on it.*’ 3 ■ 

®ade several interventions at 
verjMUgh levels,*’ Pierre-Yves 
an official at the Swiss Embassy to Wash-’ 

^S’ f S ^A^ tenlay - 1 ? e “« recent | 
WMmade 8t tte 

• jolt ed States Intelligenc e officials said 
j jn W aiKLgtun that they had received no 
^S^S-TOMrs. Dwy^TTR-iy 

that she ha d no connec55TwitE ~A5iri. 

can imp) rf***^** i 


^»f^°r Dwyer, cbaira^ oltoe 
S** Department at Buffalo State Col- 

f ™ mh is home in 
wiHiamsville, outside Buffalo. “We m 

unaMe m mfvt WiSS> 80,1 have been 
^ble to make any contact at all,’’ he 

.i»«& , safa*ss 

In Washington George Havens, a press 

Iranian wrking group 
in the State Department, said: "I unde£ 


. »u nu cunnecuc 
can intelligence activiHST 

Striving for Regular Routine 

rWmM* a- a .a _ . 



mmmmm 

Cyrr... ja B. Dwyer 


mmmmmrn 

AttocUtodpreag 


*-* ■IVHWUU 

. Dr. Dwyer, as the father of three — 
Ben, 14 years old, Dan, 11, and Susannah, 
“nr 0 ” what be can to keep the family 
rhythm ping. "We make sure to keep to 
toe regular routine aU the time,’* besaid. 
The children missed no school and now 
they are taking swimming lessons. 

. *wo weeks ago, exactly a year after 
the family had made its first trip to Wasb- 
Jhf^jkA?'^"!. 85 tourists. Dr. Dwyer took 
the children back, this time to a building 
th ey h ad not seen before: the State De- 

! P 8 ?®*®** Tlle Childre n walked the long 
halls and met some of the staff of the Irsu 

group. “Just foTthdr 
2J?; <« r ‘ Ji/ yer Said > a<1 wanted to get 
them mto the process, just to see that 
something was being done/* 

She Wanted toSee It ter Herself 

students and decided to see for herself 

SStonfJ? im Plication when she 
returned. She certainly is not a «nv »* ►*«, 

^id l.**Uhtokit’sa^ffiSffi«f! 
n ere f 1 the wrong toe - 

nwyit tow *^° Uneed to8et anansweris 

.^Sssjsttssstw 

.^ssttissnssffis? 

SSKSKS? 

dMratim ZfhH V^f 80 £ at she bkw her 

aassasaaftp-'-f-, 

rJZZ}' 15 ^.P e ’ “*re have to be 

SiS2^2)t2SJ,r Wstt ” t -“ d ** 1 
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LOS ANGELES TIKES 
12 July 1930 


HOSTAGE TRAIL ENDS WITH INTERROGATION 



ESFAH&C^ 

quisitor’s eyes bore in on mine. He 9^ 
smiled a thin, triumphant smile. 7 
“Youare spying for the CIAJJhe: 
said with an air of finality. * 4 
No, E said; I am a journalist, and; : | 
there is a difference^between . jour- 
nalists and spies..: M 

The inquisitor Laughed. “Do^you".!" 
think- we are naive?” ‘ he asked. " ^ 
“Even the CIA says it uses journal- rrv 
ist&as spies* -wai. ?t*^** — *~? » « m» i ,n<— 1 . 

Not jne, I said. And I began to 
worry. Even' iTI^could "prove :to^''”" 
theses 25 -year- old revolutionary ’ ^ 
guards that. I was a journalist, to ^ 
theiif that meant that I was the ^ 
sameasaspy; 

(hi April, speaking at a meeting 
of the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors, CIA-Direetor Stansfield^fe 
Turner said the agency will coneidr^l 
er using journalists for intelligence ? 
purposes when the desired results 
cannot be obtained any other wayr^ 

( Responding to objections by theS 
editors. Turner said, “What you are 
saying , is that if you accept an as-T 
signment from me to get sdme'in-; . 
formation that can be . very vital to ^ 
our country; that you have lost your 1 
freedom. I don’t understand that.” 


Time* map 






h (Turner; who attended a private 
luncheon in Los Angeles on Firday 
at the 20th Century -Fox Film Corp. 
studios, declined to comment oh the 
incident in EsfahanJ^ ; 7 ::^ : 

; With another reporter, Jay Ross 
of the Washington Post, I had come 
to investigate reports that some of 
the hostages from the U.S. Embassy : 
in Tehran had been moved to a 
house here;; They had; but the miii- - 
tant students were not pleased that _ 
we had discovered them, and they 
handed us over to the revolutionary 
guards. 


“Why should it interest you 
where the hostages are, or how 
^ many are there?”: demanded the, 

; V chief inquisitor,* a thin young man 
with an uneven stubble . of beard. 
“This is not news. This is not jour- 
nalism. This is taking secrets.” 

It is a journalist’s job to gather in - 
’ formation, . I said lamely. .“It is a :i 
y spy’s job,” he corrected. t f I 
Another militant joined in:t’ M Did *1 
^ you study at a journalism school?” 
he asked. ' - ' : - ■ -A-Griv 

- No, I said truthfully. History. ^^ 7 
..._j/.Then you cannot be ajournalist,”„j 
he said. r 

7 ' V. supplied almost ;two . hours’ ;; 
worth of .such self-incriminating ’ 
answers. Then I was locked inside a v 
tiny room with a filthy mattress and 
stacks of popular music tapes, 
which are outlawed and confiscated 
in this Islamic republic. 

" ' It was Ross’s turn to be interro- - 
gated. 

7 ^- Two hours' later, ray : inquisitor H 
.returned/asked some more ques-. 7] 
lions,- then left, saying that tele- 7- 3 
phone calls would be made to Teh- 1 
-ran. - :- 7 .. - * 

A half-hour later, a key turned in ] 
the doorl “Y ou are free,” the inqui - 
:;sitorsaid.:' ‘ V,... 
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THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
8 July 1980 



By LEE HOTC ' 1 

His shocked relatives call it unbeliev- ! 
able. • ‘ ,j 

The U.S. Department of State says it: 
may be the opening of a public relations . 
campaign orchestrated by Iranian stu- : 
dent militants afraid they may be losing 
their spot in the international limelight. 

Postmarked “Teheran," it arrived 
here in yesterday’s mail, a handwritten 
letter to The Pittsburgh P^ress 
purportedly from one of the American 
Embassy employees held hostage in 
Iran. A : ■>" ' 

The letter claims that its author is an 
employee of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, denounces the government of 
the deposed shah as one of “terror and 
corruption” and asks Pittsburgh area 
residents to look at “this Iranian crisis 
on a more real and logical basis.” 

“ Please join a just cause in the fight to 
have the shah returned to Iran "it reads... 

Ostensibly signing the letter was 
Jerry J. Miele, 41, a career State Depart- 
ment * communications employee from 
Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland County, 
who has been held hostage, in. Iran for 
• 248 days. . -A . / - • .... 

■ A' spokesman for the State Depart- 
i ment’s Iran Working Group, which was 
■organized months ago to monitor the 
hostage crisis, said yesterday, “It sounds 
. word, for word like the militants. 

A “It may well have been written by an 
‘Iranian or by Miele under duress. You 
, don’t know what those guys are going 
‘ through over there and we don’t either,” ; 
he added. . • •• ■'i.AA A- 

'1 Although many of the 53 hostages 
have written to their families, the letter ■ 
•.received by The Press is apparently the 
first addressed to an American newspa- > 
per, the spokesman said, and the first to 
echo so strongly the political beliefs of 
their captors. ^.A ... A... 

It arrived on the heels of a statement .• 
. from a leading member .of the Iranian 
Parliament who was quoted ' as saying 
that the hostages: must face a Nurem- 


berg-like trial "as a bunch of spies.” I 
i ■ “My name is Jerry J. Miele and lam j 

an American Embassy hostage in Iran," j 
the hand-printed letter begins. > 

, v . “My permanent abode is in nearby Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa. I arrived in Iran to work in 
. the US. Embassy o/a 25 March 1979. My 
. position in the Embassy was as telecom- 
munications officer, 

“ I am an employee of the CIA’s 
Communications Division." A.; : 

The letter describes briefly the oper- 
ations of the embassy communications ■ 
center and then goes on to make a plea 
for the shah’s return to Iran. 

Written in block letters with a ball- 
point pen and covering two-and-a-half 
sheets of plain white typing. paper, it. 
contains a number of spelling mistakes 
and grammatical errors. ; . 

“I believe it is well understood 
throughout the world that the reign of 
the shah was one of terror and corrup- 
tion totalling (sic) lacking in human 
rights and of course the shah was the 

U.S. imposed leader thus enabling the 
US. to exploit Iran. 

“They (the militants) want the shah l 
back for trail (sic) to show the world his 
type of rule and goyernment should not 
be allowed in power, ever." 

A spokesman for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in Washington, D.C., said 
yesterday that, following long-estab- 
lished policy, the agency would neither . 
confirm nor deny that Miele was a CIA 
employee. . 

“He is in communications, that much 
is true,” said Miele’s sister, Mrs. Cather- 
ine Shutty. “But he’s in the State DeparU 
ment. 

“I am just so shocked by this. I’m just 
floored. He didn’t write the letter. I’d bet 
my life on it. ..They must think he’s a 
spy or something,” she said. 

“It’s the militants who are writing it.” 
A The letter itself is dated June 20. The 
. envelope, apparently official embassy 


stationery, Is postmarked June 23, Tehe-. 

ran. • ■ • > • • ■■ v 

Errors in the text lead relatives and 
State Department officials to doubt that 
Miele wrote the letter himself, although 
the signature, which seems to be written 
in a different hand, may be genuine.'.'; j 

“Jerry doesn’t have bad grammar," 
his sister said. 

State Department officials have re- 
quested the original of the : letter for 
analysis and to verify the signature. 1 

Relatives said they ‘received a letter 
over the weekend from Miele which, 
from statements the letter contained and 
the way in which it was written, they 

believe was hot completely his own 
work. V ' ... ■ , ■. 

“There were two types of pen,” Mrs. 
Shutty explained. 

“Previous correspondence between 
the hostages and their families has been 
basically innocent stuff,” the Iran Work- 
ing Group spokesman said. 

■ "Usually they’re full of questions 
about what’s going on at home. They’re 
‘muffled’ about their surroundings. This 
letter comes as something of a surprise,” 
he said. 


\ State Department officials, disturbed 
At the letter’s reference to the CIA, 
called it a publicity ploy designed per-- 
haps to bolster the militants’ position in 
domestic Iranian politics. 

A “It’s a very old trick,” one official 
said. “You force someone to sign his ; 
name to a piece of propaganda. This sort 
.of thing was done during World War II 1 
Korea and in Vietnam.” 


. Miele’s family last saw him on televi- 
sion in November when, olindfolded and . 
disheveled from his days in captivity, he •, 
was put on aisplay in a group of hos- 
tages. A - 


Although the students incorrectly 
identified him during the broadcast, his 


0 , 0 * 
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relatives sard that with his blondish hair-, 
and moustache, r they had no trouble 
picking . him out: of the group. 

Miele grew up in the Mount Pleasant 
area and attended school there. In his 18 ^ 
years at various State Department out- 1 
posts around the world be was able to 
visit home only once or twice a year. 

"When he talked about the country 
where he was working, he talked like a 
tourist/' said his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Shutty, who called Miele "a very quiet- 
sort of fellow, a very nice guy.” 

' “It should be common knowledge that' 
shah (sic) ruled Iran was ASic) with a[ 


U.S. trained military and the CIA secret j 
police , SAVAK," the letter reads. 

"The rule of the shah was not the type 
of government that the people in the US 
(sic) arc led to believe our government 
wishes in countries throughout the 
world. " i • ‘* 

“The Iranian students arc not only 
advocating a just and freer life for Iran 
but lor the world . They simply want to 
run , govern and live their lives as they j 
‘ want it - not like a superpower wants j 
them to do it... and they wilL" j 

* “He wouldn’t write that” his sister j 
said. "Oh God, no way. I’m sure he > 
didn't”. •’ ’ j 


£ 
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Here is tee text of the letter allegedly seat by Jerry J. Miele to The Press' 

*7 W: •’*!:« r June 20 - 1980 : 

1’- * j" v ** v" .. Jerry J. Miele " _• 

• . ;r. r..: i?-.i ..ty-.y. '• U.S. Embassy;'- • 

_. _• ' ''•"= •;*;.c-w f ^;.v' w .'Tdtran,‘Iran'r 

Tne Pittsburgh Press 

34 Boulevard of the Allies i?: ‘"'A V'r ; ." • ' -A:* 

Pittsburgh, PA-§ fA-J-i.rjih.-r4; ;f% ' M r-hb •‘S- : -.A -< ■ 

Dear Editor,' ; -7b' r. re;-? :■* 

My name is Jerry J. Miele and I am an American Embassy hostage in Iran. 
My permanent abode is in nearby Mt Pleasant, PA. I arrived in Iran to work in 
the U.S. Embassy o/a 25 March 1979. My position in the Embassy was as Tele- , 
Communications officer. I am an employee of the CIA’s Communications ! 
Division. The Tele Communications Unit (TCU) in the Embassy was a radio ■* 
station in itself, thus it was independent of any outside source of communica- 
tions for the mission’s messages to and from the embassy. TCU would then dis- 
tribute the unprocessed incoming messages to the Communications & Records 
(C&R), messages addressed to the Embassy, Maag and Dao, CIA Tehran would 
pick up their processed messages direct from TCU. For outgoing messages, the 
process was reversed. C&R would give TCU the processed Embassy Dao and 
Maag messages to TCU in the form of a teletype (TTY) tape for transmission.' 
CIA Tehran would deliver their messages direct to TCU for processing Into a 
TTY tape and transmission. The above info gives you an idea of the basic func- 
tion of the -TCU unit. _ , . 3 . 

. The main purpose of this ‘letter is to try to get the residents of the Pittsburgh 
area to look at this Iranian Crisis on a more real and logical basis. To also look 
at this crisis more towards Iran’s Islamic students point of view & the return of 
the Sbab to Iran and their reasons for wanting his return. I believe it is well un- 
derstood throughout the world that the reign of the Shah was one of terror and 
corruption totalling (sic) lacking in human rights and of course the Shah was 
the U.S. imposed leader thus enabling the U.S. to exploit Iran. It also gave the 
U.S. military another foothold in the Middle East > — . 

It should be common knowledge that Shah ruled Iran was (sic) with a 0 S. 
trained military and the CIA trained Secret Police Savak. The rule of the Shah 
was not the type of government that the people in-tbe US are'led to believe our . 
government wishes in countries throughout the world. Would 2 government by 
the people let a tragedy like Black Friday occur when many Iranians 
advocating freedom died for a better life without outside interference. Since ' 
the revolution, Iranians are once against proud to be Iranian.-. . . 

Tne Iranian students are not only advocating a just and freer life for Iran 
but for the world. They simply want to run govern (sic) and live their lives as 
they want'it..not like a Superpower wants them to do it...and they wilL 
They want the Shah back for trail (sic) to show the world his type of rule and 
government should not be allowed in power, ever. .!-■ ; 

President Carter cannot be truthful when be advocates human rights' and 
then sanction (sic) the safe haven. of the Shah at the same time.- ~ 

Please 
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ATLANTA JOURNAL 
7 July 1980 

\ 



THROUGHOUT the Iranian hostage 
crisis. Ayatollah Khomeini and his 
government officials, and the militants 
Avoiding the Americans at the embassy 
have demanded that the United States 
apolojire for its policies and cease its 
interference in the internal alfairs of 
Iran. The United States has refused to 
respond. 

One thing Justified the American posi- 
tion: the apparent fact' that MS. policy 
had indeed changed — that wbatorer 
wrongs might hare been committed to 
past support of the shah, we were row 
embarked on a human-rightx based for- 
eign policy which eschewed maerpeiaix» 
of other nations* politics and rejected di- 
rect involvement in their business. 

Novr, however, we learn that the 
United States has not discarded all its 
old ways. The New York Times reports 
t hat the CIA has been operating cland es- 
tine radio broadcasts into. Iran srh icb 
have urged the overthrow of the ayat ol- 
lah. Thebroad casts. beamed from Egypt, 
Tave called Khomeini a "racist and fas- 
cist." supported ousted Prime Minister 
Shaoour Bakhtiar and called for Iranians 
to "take guns into your hands," the 
Times reported. 

This is a devastating revelation. one 
which negates all the cautious and sup- 
posedly responsible approaches the 
administration has taken in response to 
the hostage crisis. It plays directly into 
the hands of the ayatollah and his most 
anti-American supporters by demonstrat- 
ing that when they say the United States 
is meddling in Iranian affairs, they are 

f **To be sure, it would be better for 
American interests if the shaky govern- 
ment of the ayatollah were to collapse 
and a regime more friendly to the West 
wtYC to Lake power — although with the 
communist parties being the next strong- 
est in Iran after the religious groups. 

there is no assurance that that would be 
the result of an overthrow of Khomeini. 
But the heart of the human rights policy 
- which we have supported - « that 
we recognize the right of people m other 
nation* to choose their own government. 


not have it imposed on them by coups 
orchestrated or abetted by the CIA. 

The operation of these inflammatory 
radio broadcasts destroys the credibility 
of MS. claims that we are changing our 
ways and surely sets back “wna lever 
progress wc might have made in winning 
the trust of Third World countries. In 
addition, it probably means the already- 
«!im hopes for, a resolution of the hos- 


The decision to conduct this kind of 
campaign is a shocking disappointment 
to those who believed there might be a 
new American foreign policy — and its 
consequences may be far-reaching and 
damaging to our relations with the rest 
of iht* world. 
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ARTICLE' APPEASED 
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U.s. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
21 July 1980 



m r— oma ® were Crying 

to CO nftrm reports, from Teheran that 

thl SlTh™ wocipadng 

the Shah s death in Cairo, was send . 

nfhuT-f t0 E F pr m km members 
ofhts family and close associates if a 

public funeral were held. 


r 
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OLYMPICS 
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United Press International 
- MOSCOW — A Soviet newspaper 
charged the CIA yesterday with using 
cloak-and-dagger spy tricks, including 
false-bottomed suitcases and under- 
wear with secret pockets, to disrupt 
the Moscow Olympics with political 
subversion. 

;-_But the Sovietskaya Rossia news- 
paper said the Kremlin- was confident; 
:that any attempt by the CIA and other. c 
anti-Soviet organizations in the West 
to broadcast a political message at the 
games could^be deiTected. 

*‘A number : oPUS' publishing 
. houses are fulfilling orders for subver- 
sive anti-Soviet literature which is to 
be smuggled to Moscow.” the newspa- 
per said. • : - 

"Special firms- have been set up to 

manufacture 'double-bottom suitcases, 

underwear, with secret pockets, boxes 
of sweets'- and cans- of coffee stuffed 
with leaflets and pamphlets (written) 
on tissue paper .’^it said. _> r „ 'C 
The newspaper singled out as trou- 
blemakers ^'anti-Soviet organizations 
from the United States, Canada and 
other Western boun tries" and said the 
ClASJrew tautens of other anti-Soviet 
• organizations arid services. 'A 

It said these countries have joined 


holding political debates" and recruit 
them, for subversive duties during 
tourist trips to the Soviet Union. 

The candidates selected were sent 
to two-"anti-01ympic schools" in Eng- 
land,, the newspaper said — one at a 
military base at Oldham, in Lanca- 
shire, another in Derbyshire. 

Reiterating allegations about the 
.use of. young people as agents. .the 
c _ newspaper said "these are mainly stu- 
dents and postgraduate students from 
Harvard .and Philadelphia .universi- 


in a program to find Russian-speak- 
ing university;: students "skll led-in 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
ON PAGE /H~/ 


NEW YORK TIMES 
13 JULY 1980 


Moscow, Spruced Up and Wary, 
Braces for ‘Olympic Saboteurs ’ 


By ANTHONY AUSTIN 

Special to Th*N«wYorfcTim«» 
MOSCOW, July 12 — Moscow is prepar- 
ing for the Olympics as though it is un- 
sure whether to dress up for a party or 
brace for an attach. 

Miles of peeling buildings have been 
painted yellow and pink and miles of 
cracked roads have been repaved. Bare 
patches have blossomed into flower beds 
and stark streets have been lined with 
trees. Early in the morning, and again in 
the evening, convoys of troops rumble 
through the city, “storm workers” rush- 
ing to the few Olympic sites that remain _ 

\ to be finished before the Gaines open next 
j Saturday. : _. 

Thousands of university students are 


behind the counters of the Olympic Vil-j security precautions are considered nec- 


“ordinary Soviet citizens” to administer 
a “fitting rebuff” to any unseemly 
‘♦provocations” by Western visitors. 

Some cities, among them Gorky, have 
stopped issuing train tickets to Moscow 
until Aug. 5 except for Moscow residents 
or people with a special need to go to the 
capital. Other cities have announced 
wholesale cancellations of train service 
to Moscow from July 18 to Aug. 8. * 

•Draft Wapt Any Incidents* V 

The precautions leave visitors to Mos- 
cow with the feeling that they are in one 
of the most heavily policed cities in the 
world, a city on the brink of something 
unnamed but vaguely dangerous. Soviet 
officials, asked why such extraordinary 


planned to undermine the Olympics with j 
te ams of subversive agents trained b y I 
Zbig mew Brzezi n ski, the Whi te House na- 1 
tional seci nity advi ser, tSestorv seemed ; 
too fanciful to SeSeiieved by the very au- ; 
thorities who planted it. 1 j 


An hour-long television documenta ry 1 
preached the same message to millions of ; 


Soviet viewers last Sunday. Entitle d 
“Lies and IfatTed/' the program showed , 
how me cievermmions^of theC.i.A. con- ! 
ceal an ti-Sov iet bo oks andpamohiets. in- i 
cjuding_instfuctidn s for manufacturing t 
explosive s, m i secret compartm enfs~~o f 1 
[c ars and special ly tailored "oothihg. All .1 
t his. said~the commentator to ominous i 
backgrpui id mu sic. is part of iTplo t to em - : 
p loy Zion is t and fascist groups, including 1 
Russi an E migre organizations, to conduct 1 
e spionage ancfw age psych’ologcaJ war- 
fare in Moscow'during the Games, 


rlage and the Olympic press centers, 
([ready to answer questions from athletes 
^^correspondents in English, French, 
[German, Spanish, . Arabic or Japanese.- 
[Thousands more have been mobilized to 
i act as guides and translators for tourists. 

; Parks are ready to give band concerts, 
tneaters to regale visitors with variety 
shows and plays, orchestras to fill the 
nights with classical music, pop groups to 
punctuate them with Soviet rock. From 
all over the country local troupes have 
been brought in for weeks of unremitting 
culture. ”No other city hosting the Olym- 
pic Games has ever been in such a state 
of readiness as Moscow,” exulted Tass, 
the official press agency. 

Not all the readiness is festive ; some of 
-it is grim. . 

An emptiness, a hush, has fallen over 
the principal streets,, the cumulative ef- 
fect of weeks of an unavowed but obvious 
police campaign to thin out traffic during 
the Olympics by confiscating license 
plates for the slightest infraction. The po- 
lice have also begun barring drivers with 
pbnjMoscow registration papers from en- 
tering the capital without special passes. 
r Pairs of policemen posted each hun- 
Sards along streets stop drivers at 
every chance. Security men race about in 
cars, issuing loud, harsh orders through 
•bullhorns. They also crowd the tree-lined 
sidewalks where people like to rest on 
TStenches. -They gather before the 
.Rossiya and Kosmos Hotels, where 3,000 
^foreign journalists will be staying, giving 
the entrances an off-limits look and scar- 
%g%fif the' Muscovites who usually hang 
.abop^ in front of tourist hotels., : • - 

1 Many ~of the ~ policemen have been 
Jirought-in from other cities, some from 
as far away as Central Asia. At the same 
t ime,i Russians tell their foreign friends,: 
many Moscow policemen have been put 
in plain clothes. If past experience is any 
guide, they can be expected to mingle 
with Olympic crowds an 


“do not want any inci- ! 


essary, say they 
dents.” 

A notice in the main Moscow post office 
says all packages addressed to Moscow 
as well as to Leningrad, Tallinn, Kiev and 
Minsk — the other Olympic sites — must 
be submitted open. The statute cited 
deals with the illegal use of explosives.. 

In view of the Munich Olympics, where 
II Israeli athletes were killed by Arab 
gunmen in 1972; it is hard to question the 
need for tight security. There is also 
ample evidence that the preventive 
measures ix i Moscow have been taken 
with more than terrorism in mind. 

Almost all dissidents have been cleared 
out — arrested or banished or persuaded 
to go on vacation — during the cleanup 
that began months ago. Schoolchildren 
are away in summer camps — “as 
usual,” say the authorities* although par- 
ents report a good deal more than the 
usual pressure to get the youngsters out 
oftown. ••••: : 

300,000 Soviet Tourists 
The 300,000 Soviet tourists expected in 
Moscow for the Olympics will be shep- 
herded around in closely controlled 
groups. But there are still the people of 
Moscow to worry about. 

Security officials are visiting all major] 
places of work and study to lecture on the 
need for vigilance against foreign subver- 
sion. They tell their audiences what nasty 
political questions may be flung at them 
by “Olympic saboteurs” and how to put 
the troublemakers in their place. They in- 
struct them on what else to expect — 
strips of cloth that sprout slogans when 
unrolled and.held aloft- chewing gum for 
children spiced with poison or venereal 
disease, andother dirty tricks. . * 

. ' • ^ • 
It is surprising to hear the accounts of 
j the lectures that have been passed on by 
some of the people who have had to attend 
:them. “My God!” exclaimed a Western 
diplomat, 11 ! th ink the aumomies are 
reall y afraid.” ~ When MoskoysKava 

- ? Pravda. the news pap er ’oFthe Mosco w 

eoforward as \ P rovin c e Communist Party, said in April 
[t haFlhe • Central- Intelligence Agen cy j 


Air ofBorder Checkpoint 

The newly completed main Olympic 
press center in downtown Moscow — its 
six stories framing a plaza with a foun- 
tain — was designed as a pleasant, mod- 
ern expanse. But the wire fence, the iron 
gates, the police huts and booths give its 
gray concrete the air of a bonier check- 
point. Western Journalists checked 
through the electronic metal detectors 
and X-ray machines — the first time such 
security procedures have been imposed 
at an Olympic press center — must sub- 
mit books and other written matter for in- 
spection. Tbe same checks are in force at 
the airport and in the hotels housing jour- 
nalists. 

At the Olympic Village on the city's 
outskirts, the security is even tighter. 
Tall wire mesh stretches along a new 
highway. A young soldier patrolling the! 
fence, a Kalashnikov rifle slung across 
his back, orders a pair of hapless pedes- 
\ trians to the other side of the road. 


There is one gate for journalists with 
special Olympic accreditation cards. In 
the newly built Cultural Center the cards 
are exchanged for special passes and the 
journalists are allowed, one by one, to go 
through a door into a room with the se- 
curity devices. A reporter with a small 
[Japanese camera has to put that, too,-| 
through the X-ray machine. On the other 
side, be has to show how the camera 
works — pull back the lever and press the 
shutter button — as though the police 
want to make sure it does not fire bullets 
or poisoned darts. 1; 


cottptwttwd 
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Past the security lines, hospitality 
reigns. An alert young man with passable 
English escorts the visitors around the 
complex — a fancy restaurant and a well- 
stocked bar, two movie theaters with 230 
seats each, a well-equipped conceit hall 
seating 1^200 where some of the best 
Soviet stage talent will be seen, an inti- 
mate discotheque and a spacious dance 
hall, consecrated chapels for Christians, 
Moslems and Jews, a practice track, a 
soccer field, an indoor swimming pool 
and three huge gyms for training pur- 
poses, all kinds of convenient arrange- 
ments for journalists to interview ath- 
letes and call their home offices long-dis- 
tance, saunas with samovars, four" 
sprawling cafeterias with gleaming mod- 
em kitchens and what must be the widest^ 
choice of meat, fish, fowl, vegetables, 
fruit and dairy products in any public eat- 
ing place in Moscow. -j. 

An American veteran of the Moscow 
press corps mutters that this is much 
grander than the last Olympic Village be 
saw, when he covered the Rome Olym- 
pics in 1960. A young Russian overhears 
him. ” You say this is better — yes?” he 
asks. "You think it*s good? You like it 
here?” And his face lights up with pleas- 
ure. .. 
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wit-k MOSCOW 

, W,th Olympic Games opening 
here on Jdy 19, Moscow appears to be 
mobilizing as much for political con- 
85 for athletic competition 
Thousands of men in uniform are on 
watch almost everywhere. Highway 
junctions are guarded by groups of sol - 
dier* In each block on main streets, 
S. scan passing cars and pedestri- 

ans. Military trfkcks rumble by.ferrying 

‘°° k ° a “ 

m the kremlin or LubyankaPris- 
on. .Riflemen are posted every 100 
yards. Electronic “seeing eyes” watch 
S* while plaincloLs police 

with radios keep tabs on visitors inside. 

Hotels and. other buildings that for- 
eigners are likely to visit are heavily 

USmS* ' °°l‘ ^ St e< ? ui PP ed with 
Unmade electronic scanners to de- 

te« concealed weapons. Entry to larg- 
er hoteis requires an Olympic pass. 8 

^ 1 ?’ aU ^hway routes into 
l^scow have been manned by militia, 
ealmg off the city from the rest of the 
country. It is barred even to Soviet citi- 
zens, tinless they can prove that they 
hve or work in Moscow y 

go2 iS T^ t r. POliCe operation has these 
Pre u ent terTor *m such as 
that at Munich m 1972, guard against 



“subversive” literature or activities 
and hinder unauthorized meetings be- 

tween Soviets and foreigners. 

Barring nonresidents from Moscow 
ta mother to Topreveot op eX 
rasang rush of outsiders from buying the 
food and goods being put in sSt 

mg die Olympics to impress foreigners. 

n ? e a « ht sec “rity, Soviet 

S Dfotflnl! ? e pe0 ? le that foreigners 
are plotting to use the Olympics as an 

opportunity to undermiT^ociSsm 

"toge“‘ ge H " S “*' S 

bro,dc “ts say the foreigners 

D^d t fe t °fr Pre iu ‘ Subvers >ve booklets 
p aid for from the funds of the U.S. Se- 
rf™ ^* Ce '. ' A television program 
showed foreigners” K^inrr .. 



waist-* nT;JT - 7 strapped to their 

waists. Rumors are being & at 

Zi o nisL- pJ llie CIA arT r,lo^ 

_iaeol og ical -contami nation. ” 

get wV^ Un0n L mean foreigners will 
g t few chances for contacts with the 
Russian people. Known dissidents have 
been removed from Moscow. Many chil- 


dren have been sent to the country 

tahdng'wii-K 6 m ° re careful **““ “suS 
tauong with visitors. 

Soviet officials pretend not to be 

XSi*? Ae bov 

keePmg 64 nati0ns O'* Of 
the Olympics as a protest against Rus- 
sia s invasion of Afghanistan. Officials 

ST. £“ the I s “™PMfog nahto 
wiU have a record number of 1,500 em 
trants m track and fieJd. 

Soviet television is expected to blot 
out scenes that would reveal that some 
nations are not allowing their flags to 1 
beflowi or their anthems played. 8 Nor ! 

^steTLK USSianS u leani ** most i 

stall s embassies have barred their 

^, f T^ matten 1 ding the games. 

core 1 r Kr . emlin cannot hide the ab- 

uTwf^ ° lympic lead ers as die 

nan^i ai ? e i° f hoyeott, NBC has ‘ 
kneeled plans to televise 152 & hours 
of the Olympics. All that viewers will 
see on the U.S. networks will be a few 
minutes of highlights a day as part of 
regular sports and news programs. □ 
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US Needs More Rockets to Launch 

Vital National Security Satellites 

« 

by Benjamin F. Schemmer 


AT THE VERY TIME when the Pentagon : 
is becoming more dependent on satellites. j 
it has been phasing out production of the 
rockets that used to launch them while 
waiting for the Space Shuttle to put even 
bigger ones in orbit. 

Today, production lines of the giant 
Titan III booster (which launches the US’ 
large spy satellites) and the Atlas-Centaur 
rocket (which launches many of the US’ ; 
military and civil communications satel- ; 
lites) are close to shutting down. But the j 
Space Shuttle’s increasingly delayed initial 
operational capability and uncertainties j 
over how big a payload it will really be able 
to carry, have planners in the Pentagon 
and Central Intelligence Agenc y worried 
that the US could soon end up short of the 
expendable launch vehiefes it will need. 

At the lime the Fiscal Year 1981 budget 


was being prepared, for instance, the Space 
Shuttle's first operational launch was to 
lake place late in December of 1981: now. 
just six months later. NASA says it will 
become operational in September of 1982. 
Fortunately, the US Air Force — which 
serves as “executive agent for .all space 
operations related to national security*’— 
has budgeted against some of the uncer- 
tainties inherent in transitioning to the 
Space Shuttle. Some of them, not all. But it 
is now looking at funding more. 

Titan III Squeeze 

The Air Force, for instance, will have to 
orbit between now und mid-!985 what Air 
Force Secretary Dr. Hans Mark calto ”12 
vital national security launches.” fi 
euphemism for large spy satellites like 
CIA’s hugh KH-ll “Keyho le.” For those 
12 launches, it had funded a total of 17 
Tital III boosters, five of them as back-up 
in case the launch vehicles fail or the 
satellites malfunction once in orbit and 
have to be replaced. It has since asked 
Congress to fund two more of the special- 
ly-configured Titans, known as Tuan 
34Ds. providing a back-up of seven 


b °USAF structured its budget request so 
the Titan III line could be kept open, but so 
that costs would be minimized If it turns 
out they will not be needed to compensate 
for further Space Shuttle delays- or for 

Shuttle payload limitations. 

One reason for the Air Force’s frugality 
is that if they have to be carried to comple- 
tion. the Titan Ills would cost almost S 00- 
million per rocket. Even Mark agrees that 
“would probably make them the most 
expensWe rocket, in history" Th* «■«»• 
for tVtp hiah cost, of course, is that the 

rocket* are now at the end of a P r °* uc “™ 
line and the Air Force is paying a very high 

cost for^ low production rate. 


What makes the high cost “affordable** 
is that there is no other launch vehicle to 
put those hugh .satellites in orbit until the 
Space Shuttle arrives. 

What worries Pentagon and CIA 
planners even more is that they ve made 
the satellites bigger than even the Titan 
34 D can handle (counting on the Space 
Shuttle to carry a bigger payload, both in 

size and weight) — and it now looks as if 
“the Shuttle may not perform up to its 
completely full payload capability,” 
according to Secretary Mark, “In other 
“words.” he recently told a Congressional 
closed hearing, “even though the Shuttle 
exists, we may not be able to use it to 
launch all of these spacecraft.” 

Atlas-Centaur Squeeze 

US intelligence officials thank God that 
Air Force space launch planners hjjve been 
figuring a hedge against that possibility as 
well, ironically, to make good on their bet. 
they may have to go back into production 
with another booster that is. also being 
phased out waiting for the Shuttle. By 
strapping the Atlas-Centaur’s high 
performance upper stage onto the Titan 
HI, they can get the bigger satellites up 
where the Space Shuttle was supposed to 
carry them. At the moment, however, there 
are only eight Atlas-Centaur flights 
scheduled, with the last one at the end of 
1981. As a result, the Atlas-Centaur line 
* will very soon be shut down. The only 
other free-world launch vehicle available 
to orbit the commercial satellites it has 
been putting up, should the Space Shuttle 
be further delayed, would be Frances 
Ariane rocket. It has already been 
“retained” to launch three Intelsats and 
one Westar satellite in 1982. But it is a new 
and still unproven vehicle, having had only 
1 two launches; the last one recently ended in 
the ocean, not space. By comparison, the 
last 33 consecutive Atlas-Centaur shots 
have been complete successes. 

While the Air Force and the spies and 
communicators it supports are wrestling 
with budget constraints und Shuttle 
uncertainties over whether or not, und 
how. to keep the Atlus-Centa ur 
production line open, the civilian world 
may Huy them some breathing time. 
Intclsut hus been considering buying more 
Atlas-Centaurs for commercial satellite 
launches, und u decision is imminent as this 
issue comes off the press. ’That could keep 
the Atlas-Centaur line open just Hong 
enough so the Air Force would not have to 
puy for the high costs of re-starting a 
production line that otherwise would be 


closed down at the time it is needed most. | 
More Dependent on Satellites 
the US Can’t Get Into Orbit? 

The first />/> military satellite which the 
Space Shuttle is supposed to launch would 
go up in mid-1983. too close to the 
Shuttle’s presently scheduled September 
19S2 initial operational capability date to 
allow much margin for slippage or 
performance uncertainties. 

All of this is happening at a time when 
the US “must anticipate and plan for more 
extensive operations in space.” as Air 
Force Secretary Mark recently wrote 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown in a 
classified memo outlining his Service’s 
dilemma in formulating its Fiscal Year 
1982 budget. One reason, Mark noted, is 
that “areas to which the United States has 
routine access have been declining in 
recent years, Angola, Ethiopia, ! 
Afghanistan and Iran,” he said, “are ! 
examples of regions where a few years ago ! 
wc had complete access, and which today j 
are no longer accessible by normal means, j 
Thus.” Mark emphasized, “surveillance of j 
and communications with these regions 
will become more dependent on space | 
operations than they have been in the past, j 
Wc see this.” he said, “as a continuing 
trend.” 

Thus, delays In the Space Shuttle may ! 
soon make the US’ present booster ! 
inventory precariously inadequate— at the j 
very time this nation is increasingly ; 
dependent on satellites for surveillance, j 
warning, communications, and mereoro- j 
logical and navigational support. And it’s j 
happening at a time when the intelligence j 
and defense communities may have 
designed more into their satellites than the 
Shuttle will be able to realistically handle. 

Satellite designers have “historically 
been constrained by the size and weight 
limitations of expendable boosters,” and 
thus their reliance on redundant systems to 
improve reliability and on hardening to 
hedge against Soviet anti-satellite 
capabilities (now operational against some 
US systems) has been restricted, as Air 
Force Lt. Gen. Kcliy H. Burke, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Research. Acquisition 
and Development recently explained 
USA P's high hopes for the Space Shuttle. 

It. they thought, would free them to 
increase satellite capabilities and surviv- 
ability. und to add more attitude control 
propellant .so they could stay in orbit 
longer. What the Shuttle may hove doneis 
encourage them to build satellites the US 
won’t he able to orbit unless the US 
“booster gap” is bridged soon. tterBl 
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hen President Jimmy Carter quietly, but of- 
ficially, opened the closet door on one of the nation’s 
most coveted intelligence collection systems in a 
Cape Canaveral speech on 1 October 1978, he pub- 
licly marked the beginning of the end of an era. His 
announcement was part of the preparation for the ex- 
pected battle with the Senate over approval of the 
SALT II agreement. It was anticipated that the battle 
might eventually include the release of photographic 
satellite reconnaissance materials to establish both 
the verifiability of the provisions of the SALT II treaty 
and the reasonableness of some of the treaty’s provi- 
sions. If this had occurred, the president may have 
had in mind a restricted use of these materials by the 
U. S. Senate. However, the House of Representatives 
probably would have insisted upon equal treatment, 
and once the process was started, the president may 
have been forced to go (or would have seen consider- 
able advantage in going) to the general public with 
his supportive evidence: 

The Iranian crisis and the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan froze the SALT approval process in the 
United States. The currently negotiated SALT II 
treaty is. now more than likely a dead document. 
Whatever the timetable and in whatever manifesta- 
tion arms control negotiations might resume, any 
administration of the future should anticipate a most 
difficult problem in gaining congressional approval 
of a SALT-type treaty. The pendulum swing away 
from accommodation toward confrontation strongly 
suggests that this will be the case. Another possibil- 
ity is that any SALT approach is dead for many years 
to come, so that no administration will find it pru- 
dent to pursue this path. Instead, increasing tension 
and serious preparations for the use of force may 
cause the current or next administration to present, 
to the American public and the world, hard intelli- 
gence evidence that justifies the action being taken. 

Whatever the basis, attempted accommodation or 
anticipated confrontation, if it happens, the taxpayer 
will have the opportunity to see examples of what has 
been one of the most valuable sources of strategic. 


scientific, and technical intelligence tor 19 years: 
U. S.~ satellite intelligence collection systems. The 
degree of success in controlling specific knowledge 
about these systems has been high. The conviction of 
a former CIA employee, William P. Kampiles, of es- 
pionage in November 1978, when the court found 
him guilty of selling a top secret manual of one of 
the country’s operational photo satellite systems, rep- 
resents an important exception to this success. Ac- 
cording to news accounts which cited unnamed 
“U. S. officials,” the Soviets first learned that the 
KH-ll spy satellite was photographing their territory 

when they purchased a stolen copy of the satellite s 
manual. On 23 November 1978, The Washington Tost 
reported, "The KHll ‘was m!sclassified‘ by the 
Soviets as a nonphocographic satellite, . . . so they 
did not bother to try to hide sensitive weapons or 
operations from it when it passed overhead,” News 
reports about the spy trial and the KH-ll revealed 
that KH was an abbreviation of the CIA code name. If 
correcr, the selection of "Keyhole" to name a system 
that secretly and silently peeked down from space is 
apt. The code word was probably too suggestive to 
be openly used, so it was abbreviated. There is no 
way for anyone putside of the U. S. and Soviet intel- 
ligence communities to judge the claim that the 
Soviets did not recognize the KH-ti for what it actu- 
ally was. The Soviets, however, with their large 
land-based optical and electronic systems, will prob- 
ably be able to determine whether the manual they 
purchased for $3,000 is authentic or a U. S. plant in 
an attempt at misinformation. 

A more important point is that the court effec- 
tively ruled to keep the American public from know- 
ing what the Soviets know. Reporters covering the 
trial petitioned U. S. District Court Judge Phil M. 
McNagny to release all evidence submitted to the 
jury. A copy of the manual with certain pares cen- 
sored was admitted into evidence, but Judge Mc- 
Nagny refused to release it to the media. Apparently 
the United Scares may have decided that it is un- 
avoidable or even worthwhile for the Soviets to know 


continued; 
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about our capability in this field, but that such 
knowledge is not to be shared with our other enemies 
and the American public. This does not reflect a de- 
sire to keep the American public in the dark. There 
is no practical way of sharing with Americans and 
not with the rest of the world. 

The problem for the government during the trial 
of Kampiles was to be able to make its case well 
enough to get a conviction without being placed in a 
position of revealing intelligence information beyond 
that alleged in the charges against the accused. Press 
interest was high, and reporters pressed for details 
and explanation of testimony. Compromise of the 
system’s technical photographic capability may not 
have been the government’s most serious concern. It 
would be highly upsetting if the compromised 
document enabled the Soviets to enter the satellite’s 
command and conrrol Jinks in order to insert false 
data, cause the satellite to’ dump data upon com- 
mand, or to cause system malfunctions. 

As for the material which did reach the press, it 
may have been slightly confusing for the general 
reader. On 23 August 1978, the headline in The 
Washington Post was “CIA ’Big Bird’ Satellite Manual 

Was Allegedly Sold to Soviets.” The accompanying 
article described Big Bird as no more than five years 
old and reported that a dozen such satellites had been 
placed in orbit. Its photo capability/was described as 
being so precise that it could pick out the makes of 
automobiles and even read their license plates. The 
article presented additional details, “Intelligence 
sources said yesterday that KH-1I was the CIA code 
name for Keyhole-11, which is the Big Bird photo- 
graphic reconnaissance satellite . . . ‘The Russians 
know this satellite has been in orbit taking pictures 
for some time/ the source said, ’Getting their hands 
on the manual doesn’t stop the satellite and doesn't 
stop the pictures/ ” 

Clues that the U. S. Government may have ini- 
tiated a misinformation effort appeared in a 23 
November 1978 Washington Post article. It alleged 
that the KH-11 had looked down on Russia for more 
than a year without the Soviets realizing that it was a 
photo satellite. Compare the following quotation 
with that which appeared in the 23 August news 
item: 

“TKe Soviets have known for years that the 
United States has been sending a number of dif- 
ferent spy satellites over their terrirory, with those 
known as Samos and Big Bird among the ones it 
identified as picture-taking ones. But for some 
reason, the KH1 1 was not picked out from the 
clutter of U. S. satellites as a new eye in the sky.” 
Are KH-ll and Big Bird one and the same? One re- 
port, apparently heavily dependent upon “official 


sources,” said that they are. A second report clearly 
indicates that they are different. The point is not 
earth shaking, but it is instructive about the will- 
ingness of U. S. officials to plant seeds of doubt or 
perhaps deliberately to mislead. 

What new information entered the public domain 
about U. S. photo satellites as the result of the 
Kampiles trial? On the matter of system identifica- 
tion, Samos had been in the news officially ; in the 
early 1960s until it was “disinvented” by security 
fiat around December 1961. At that time, the De- 
partment of Defense stopped identifying the name 
and mission of certain satellites when they were 
launched. Since all others were identified, the rea- 
sonable assumption was that those abouc which there 
was no publicity or “no comment” were launches for 
satellites with a national security mission. Big Bird 
^as prominently in the news in January 1978 at the 
time of the crash in Canada of the Soviet Cosmos 954 
satellite. In its issue of 6 February 1978, Time maga- 
zine carried a report of Big Bird's capability and a 
color sketch of the satellite. Much earlier, specula- 
tion on the system was published in Philip KlassV 
Secret Sentries in Space (New York: Random House, 
1971, pages 170-171), the most definitive book 
available on U. S. photo satellite systems. It cannot 
be discounted that the 1978 news accounts to some 
degree were based upon Klass’s 1971 research. In the 
Klass book Big Bird is identified as the first of the 
fourth-generation photo satellites. Klass identified 
the fifth-generation satellite by the code number 
1010, indicating that the U. S. Air Force was going 
to call for industry proposals for the 1010 satellite 
during early 1971. The significant new capability of 
1010, according to Klass, would have been the inte- 
gration of a “real-time” reconnaissance capability. 
This would allow controllers to observe the satellite's 
view as it overflies the globe. Such a capability 
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would have required institutional and bureaucratic 
adjustments not only to manage the system, but to 
exploit it fully. The existence of a bureaucracy for 
that role was indicated in a 1976 report by the Sen- 
ate Select Intelligence Committee: '*. . . the Na- 
tional Reconnaissance Office, an Air Force intelli- 
gence agency only recently disclosed to exist, . . . 
reportedly operates satellite intelligence programs for 
the entire intelligence community. . . 

A summary view of the system needed to support 
and exploit photographic intelligence from satellite 
sources mandates that it is not one of those com- 
partments for which only a handful of people are 
cleared. Discounting the thousands of personnel who 
would have knowledge and responsibility about parts 
of the overall system, there remains the potential for 
thousands of others who would be actively involved 
in one phase or another of video production, negative 
handling, and printing of the photographic and other 
sensor material. In the first category are personnel of 
supporting industries — the builders of rockets, mis- 
siles, cameras, film, tape, and electronics. Few of 
these people need see the final product except to ob- 
serve coverage of a calibrated U. S. target to deter- 
mine sensor performance. It would be in the second 
category of photo analysts, technicians, and intelli- 
, / “ gence estimators, where the largest number of 
\ f ! cleared people would be found. Alternatively, the 
largest group of clearances could be held by the le- 
gion of civilian and military planners and operators, 
the decision-makers, and their supporting staffs at 
the national level. The number can thus reasonably 
be expected to be large, and the potential over the 
years for specific leaks to the media is great. Security 
has been good, though, and Congress and the media 
appear to be playing active roles in this regard. This 
does not mean that knowledge about the systems— 
particularly specific knowledge gained from the 
systems — has not appeared in the public domain. 

U. S. Presidents have been, the most notable 
“leakers." An argument can be made that the presi- 
dent cannot be liable for any security leaks or viola- 
tions, since the whole classification system is his. 
One of the most publicized references to photo satel- 
lite material came from President Lyndon Johnson. 
Speaking off the record to about 100 educators in 
Nashville on 15 March 1967, Johnson said that be- 


C Tbit satellite view of the Middle East shows the easily 

recognizable shapes of the Sinai Peninsula, Gulf of Suet, and 
Gulf of Aqaba* At the upper left is the Mediterranean, and at _ 

the lower right it the northern end of the Red Sea. 
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cause of satellite reconnaissance, “1 know how many 
missiles the enemy has.” He claimed that this system 
alone had justified spending ten times what the na- 
tion had already spent on space, $35-540 billion up 
to that time ( The New York Times, 17 March 1967). 
President Dwight Eisenhower had also gone public 
on this intelligence capability. He and Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev had a short discussion about 
satellite reconnaissance in Paris in May I960. The 
ill-fated summit conference foundered over the issue 
of the downed U-2 aircraft over Russia. Before the 
conference broke up, there was one meeting. 
Eisenhower wroce afterward that he ordered a stop to 
further U-2 flights over the Soviet Union. Two rea- 
sons were cited. The first was the belief that the - 
Soviets could shoot down the high-flying U-2. “The 
second was that considerable progress was now being 
made in photography of the earth from satellites ” 
{Waging Peace: 1956-1961, [Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1965, page 552.]) The 
president told Khrushchev that he had plans to sub- 
mit to the United Nations a proposal for the creation 
of a U.N. aerial surveillance capability. He commit- 
ted the United States nor only to accept such aerial 
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surveillance, buc co contribute to the establishment 
and operation of such international surveillance. Fol- 
lowing Eisenhower’s statement, French President 
Charles de Gaulle observed to the select gathering 
that within recent days a Soviet satellite had passed 
over France, and that reconnaissance photography 
might have been taken of che whole of France. 
Eisenhower wrote that "Khrushchev broke in to say 
he was talking about airplanes, not about satellites. 
He said any nation in the world who wanted to pho- 
tograph the Soviet areas by satellite was completely 
free to do so.” 

This may suggest that the Soviets have held a 
casual attitude on the subject of intelligence satellites 
streaking over Mother Russia. The opposice is the 
case. Until they obtained a similar reliable capabil- 
ity, they bitterly opposed the successful U. S. pro- 
grams. The turning point came in September 1963. 
To a large degree, Soviet sensitivities probably ex- 
plain the U. S. refusal to acknowledge our own pro- 
grams from 1961 until the present time. However, 
technical advances concerning space sensors not ex- 
clusively related to the Department of Defense have 
seriously eroded che security curtain. The vast 
amount of imagery available since 1972 from the 
LandSar system (before 1975, this program was 
called Earth Resources Technology Satellites, ERTS) 
available for commercial exploitation has served for 
most to dull the edge of curiosicy about the 
capabilities of other satellite syscems. It also served as 
a benchmark from which reasonable assumptions 
about still classified systems have been made. 

Everyone who has written on the subject of intel- 
ligence satellites has addressed the area of capability. 
For the photographic satellite the area of greatest 
interest has been the degree of ground resolution pos- 
sible. A news report cited earlier in this article 
claimed that products from Big Bird were so precise 
as to enable the identification of particular niakes of 
automobiles. In addition,, it was alleged that license 
plates could be read. Are- we being informed or mis- 
informed? It would cake many pages to discuss the 
automobile claim in terms, of feec and inches of reso- 
lution. Remember that there are hundreds of dif- 
ferent car models and many of them are very close in 
s,2e - The license plate . claim would be easier to dis- 
cuss in terms of inches of resolution if we could get 
by the fact that automobile plates are conventionally 
displayed so as to provide a top edge view to satellite 
cameras. The Director of Central Intelligence, 
Stansfield Turner, was reported in the 6 February 
1978 Newsweek to have told White House aides that 
our photos were so good as to enable the CIA to dis- 


tinguish between Guernseys and Herefords on the 
range. NX hy the CIA would want to idencify these 
bovine cousins is a small mystery, but what can we 
learn from the statement? Guernseys are fawn and 
white and slightly larger than Herefords. The 
Hereford is red and frequently has a white blaze 
mark extending from the white face to across the 
withers. From a satellite view the Hereford would be 
more rectangular in form than the more triangular 
shaped Guernsey. They are rarely herded together. 
Perhaps Turner’s statement meant that our color 
photography was good enough to have color separa- 
tion for a target the size of a cow. To speculate be- 
yond reason, he may have identified one of our phoco 
satellite calibration areas, the precisely fenced hold- 
ing areas of farms engaged in artificial insemination 
operations. Here one would find almost all breeds of 
cattle grazing expectantly side by side. More than 
likely. Turner was adding one more story to those 
that say something but tell nothing. . 

There is a good deal more unsubstantiated buc 
clear information on the subject of resolution. On 8 
December 1963, The Washington Post published a 
long feature article on the Samos program. Author 
Howard Simons claimed that one released phoro- 
graph, taken by a U-2 in 1956, demonstrated 4-inch 
resolution of painted stripes in a parking lot. He 
surmised that technological improvements up to 
1963 might permit similar resolution from a satellite 
150 miles overhead. James A. Fusca, writing in 
Space! 'Aeronautics in June 1964, was quite positive in 
his statements concerning Samos: ’’Photographs ob- 
tained have a ground resolution of 16-20 in. at al- 
titudes between 100-120 miles, sufficiently good to 
detect the dark shadow of a telegraph pole, and 
equivalent to che photographs taken by U-2s at ex- 
treme altitudes. Ic is the estimace of the previously 
mentioned Philip Klass that Samos-2, which was 
launched on 31 January 1961, had a ground resolu- 
tion of 20 feet from its orbit of 300 miles. He 
furche-r stated thac the "unidentified’’ satellite 
launched on 22 December 1961 (possibly Samos-5), 
with half the altitude of the earlier Samos-2, perhaps 
had resolution as good as 5-10 feec. Ic is Klass's in- 
formed technical opinion that the second generation 
of U. S. satellites, those which sent their imagery to 
earth by radio transmission, could discern objects as 
small as 7 feet in diameter. The United States proba- 
bly orbited 25 of this generation satellite during 
1964 and 1965. Resolution in itself is not an objec- 
tive. It is an expression of some ability to communi- 
cate intelligence via graphic form. It would be mis- 
leading to expect that each subsequent generation of 
reconnaissance satellite provided better ground reso- 
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lucion. In fact, even though some improvements 
were probably technically possible with advance- 
ments in camera designs and optics, film and film 
processing, and computer-supported interpretations, 
other objectives may have competed with the costs of 
obtaining such improvements. While the third- 
generation reconnaissance satellites may have had a 
higher resolution camera system, it had other signifi- 
cant new attributes. According to fclass the satellites 
of 1966-1967 were equipped with an infrared scan- 
ner that enabled them to take reconnaissance pictures 
during nighr passes. The number of satellites 
launched from this generation equipment was fewer 
than previous generations. The suggestion is that 
they carried a larger film supply and had an im- 
proved data transmission capability to ground sta- 
tions. 

The fourth-generation reconnaissance" satellite has 
had more of a public character than any of its prede- 
cessors. This was the Big Bird, first launched in 
1971, capable of both radio transmission of imagery 
and ejectable film packs. To handle its all-weather 
and nighcrime role. Big Bird reportedly is equipped 
with side-looking radar' that, from an orbit of 100 
miles, would provide ground resolution of a few feet. 
At least some of the Big Bird satellites essentially 
have a "real-time” reconnaissance capability. By di- 
rect and communication satellite relay from Big 
Bird, ground personnel can see through the zoom- 
type telephoto lens as if they were on board the satel- 
lite. Big Bird's orbiting time has been around 220 
days. Much of its payload weight is propellanr used 
to maneuver both in altitude and in orbit. This ma- 
neuverability capability enables it to respond to the 
need for coverage of rapidly developing crisis situa- 
tion. The trade-off cost is total time in orbit. 

Application of "real-time” reconnaissance has been 
reported in the book Satellite Spies (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1976) by Sandra Hockman with 
Sybil Wong. The following is attributed to a "highly 
classified person”: 

"We used satellite television to monitor the 
Yom Kippur war in October and November 1973. 
We were there day and night. We watched every- 
* thing that was happening, especially over the Sy- 
rian front, and we gave the Israelis all the informa- 
tion^ we could. It helped them. . . . [W]e have 
given' a few Israelis a general idea of what we have. 
The British and the West Germans know. The 
necessary personnel in NATO know. We are plan- 
ning to build the system into the NATO command 
function. . . . [Tjhe Soviets learned about it in 
1973. As soon as we started operations.” 

The difficulty with this statement is the suggestion 


of continuous coverage. This could be accomplished 
by a synchronous satellite stationed over a geo- 
graphical point, or by a stream of satellites maneu- 
vered to make repeated passes over the same area. So 
far as is known, there is no photo reconnaissance syn- 
chronous satellite capability. The very high altitudes 
associated with synchronous orbit would appear to be 
beyond sensor capability to monitor battlefield ac- 
tion. The records do not show sudden increases in 
classified launches during this crisis. Three explana- 
tions suggest themselves: the report is in error, at 
least as far as the continuity of coverage is concerned; 
an unidentified satellite with a unique capability was 
at work; or the unidentified source defined "continu- 
ous” as repeated orbits over the same ground area, 
i.e., a maneuverable Big Bird-type satellite. 

The term "photographic satellite” should not be 
taken in a literal sense. The point to be made is an 
important one and one that is abundantly docu- 
mented in open literature. AH regions of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum, from ultraviolet through far 
infrared, have been carefully investigated for intelli- 
gence potential. We associate photography with 
cameras, negatives, prints, and slides. Radiomerers 
are the instruments used to sense and capture data in 
the nonvisible (to the human eye) electromagnetic 
spectrum. What may be confusing is that, in fact, a 
visible presentation can be made of data received in 
what is labeled the nonvisible spectrum. For ex- 
ample, an infrared thermal image certainly com- 
municates intelligence. The whole of Italy with scat- 
tered cloud coverage might be presented. The brain 
and eye are not confused by the presentation, and 
much can be interpreted, but not nearly as much as 
would be possible by a computer using digital tech- 
niques. We have gone through at least two genera- 
tions of multispectral satellite sensor systems. 
Analysis and interpretation of these materials are 
principally by computers. Perhaps one measure of the 
potential of this intelligence is the commercial appli- 
cation already established. Commercial marketing of 
LandSat products is presently being done by a 
number of companies including General Electric, 
Bendix, Earth Satellite Corporation, and IBM, with 
others coming in the field. 

Three years before the first LandSat satellite was 
orbited, the 22 June 1970 issue of Aviation Week & 
Space Technology presented a discussion of the hopeful 
future of such a venture. It was speculated that a 
functional earth resources observation satellite system 
would represent the greatest potential return on a 
dollar investment of any space project. Sixteen poten- 
tial earth survey sensors were identified in a matrix 
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that associated each with objectives in the five 
categories of agriculture, geography, geology, hy- 
^/—^drology, and oceanography. From the beginning of 
i 'his project, the Department of Defense was a sup- 
- / porrer and participant. It would not be surprising if 
a series of military intelligence collection efforts have 
been secretly associated with all of the publicly iden- 
tified multispectral satellites and some that were 
classified launches. In conjunction with the best of 
our space and ground photographic capabilities, sig- 
nature recognition criteria for all spaceborne sensors 
would have been well established long ago. The sur- 
vey rate of various sensors differs greatly. If, for ex- 
ample, the signature for concrete was reasonably dis- 
tinctive and detectable with a rapid rate sensor (a 
sensor capable of viewing large areas of the earth’s 
surface at one pass), it could provide and maintain an 
index of man-made structures. New findings and 
enlargement of previous structures could then be 
targeted for photo reconnaissance and other types of 
coverage that would reveal adequate details for as- 


sessment. 


The persuasive power of aerial and space photogra- 
phy muse be rated high. The best public example 
concerned the use of U-2 photos to support the U. S. 
position during the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis. Con- 
cerned about any possible irresolution on the part of 
/V^-xQur NATO allies. President Kennedy dispatched 
v enior diplomatic personnel with photo interpreters 
V. — /and copies of U-2 photography. The purpose was to 
give foreign heads of state a briefing on the evidence 
before the president went to the American public and 
the world with our facedown of the Soviets over the 
missiles in Cuba. 

Dean Acheson delivered to Charles de Gaulle a let- 
ter from Kennedy and offered to show the photo- 
graphs. "A great government such as yours does not 
act without evidence,” responded the French Presi- 
dent. After he told Acheson, "You may tell your 
President that France will support him,” he asked to 
see the photographs^ " ' 

Roger Hills man, who during the Cuban Missile 
Crisis was the Director of the Department of State’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, writes that the 
intelligence community objected to the release of U-2 
photography on the- grounds that its high-quality 
resolution would reveal too much about our intelli- 
gence capability. The president decided that the pho- 
tography had to be used and authorized its release to 
the general public. A similar argument for release is 
currently in full bloom. It has been reported that a - 
/s-^White House panel started working in March 1977 
1 ? review the policy that governs what could be re- 

( ' — /.eased in order to achieve more civilian benefits from 


our photo intelligence satellites (The Washington Post, 
13 November 1978). The argument is in progress 
again with the U. S. intelligence community, 
perhaps joined by counterparts in allied nations who 
may share at least in part the bounty from these col- 
lection systems. There is serious concern that if the 
decision is reached to release materials from our less 
capable older systems, it will lead to inevitably suc- 
cessful demands for the release of materials from the 
current and best systems. 



Shots like this one, taken in 1962, gave President Kennedy the 
proof be needed of Soviet missiles on Cuban launch sites. They 
were enough to convince Charles de Gaulle, too. 


There are and have been other proposals for releas- 
ing satellite intelligence. In “The International Con- 
trol of Disarmament” < Scientific American, October 
1974), Alva Myrdal outlined a detailed proposal for 
the creation of a new U.N. agency chac would be 
charged with the collection and dissemination of in- 
telligence regarding the compliance of nations with 
disarmament agreements. Mrs. Myrdal assumed that 
such a U.N. agency would have to depend at first 
upon the satellite phocography from “national 
sources." At the time of wrieing, this would have to 
have been either or both the United States and the -j 
Soviet Union. This idea was officially updated during ; 
the 1978 Special Session of the General Assembly 
Devoted to Disarmament. France presented at this 
session a proposal for the establishment of an in- 
ternational satellite monitoring agency. The proposal 
acknowledged that consent would be required from 
any nation before it could be monicored for com- 
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pliance of a disarmament agreement. A possible ex- 
ception was suggested if the Security Council in- 
voked Article 34 of the U.N. Charter which au- 
thorizes the Council to investigate dispures or situa- 
tions that might lead to international friction or give 
rise to a dispute. Three technical stages were identi- 
fied. The first capability the new agency was to es- 
tablish would be a processing center where materials 
provided by nations having operational satellite sys- 
tems would be interpreted. During the second stage, 
the agency would establish data-receiving stations 
that would be directly linked to national observation 
satellites. In the final stage, the agency would have 
its own satellites. 

* The attitude of the United States on this proposal 
may be inferred from a speech given at the 1978 
U.N. Disarmament Session by delegation member 
Paul Newman. Mr. Newman gave details of the U.S. 
aerial photographic surveillance provided to Egypt 
and Israel in the Sinai. He made a general invitation: 

“The United States is prepared to consider re- 
quests for similar monitoring services in situations 
where they might be applicable. To the extent 
possible U. S. assistance would be provided under 
the auspices of the United Nations or of regional 
organizations but, in any event, only upon the 
joint request of the affected states. “ ( Department of 
State Bulletin Reprint , August 1978) 

If, for whatever reason, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are unwilling to share their observation 
satellites with the United Nations, France may offer 
to develop and launch a satellite series in support of 
its own proposal. President Valery Giscard D'estang 
told the disarmament delegates that France would 
have a photo satellite capability within five years. 
D’estang was too modest about his country's existing 
capability in this field. The report of a well-informed 
discussion group on problems of international secu- 
rity in outer space concluded that France uses satel- 
lites for- reconnaissance, geodetic studies, and other 
activities necessary to the development of its land- 
and sea-based missile nuclear deterrent force. 

One public Soviet response to opening dialogue on 
the possible U.N. use of observation satellite mate- 
rial appeared in an article by Yuri Kolosov in the 
November 1978 New Times: 

. if these photos have a sufficiently high 
resolution they can be used to obtain information 
about the defense potential of a country and its 
resources. That is why such photographs should be 
made available to all only with the consent of the 
countries whose territory is probed. Soviet scien- 
tists hold that photographs with a linear resolution 
of 50 mecres or better can be used to obtain in- 


formation the distribution of which could be det- 
rimental to the national interests of states. This 
criterion was proposed for dividing photos taken 
from satellites into two categories: photos that can 
be distributed freely and photos that can be dis- 
tributed only with the consent of the state con- 
cerned. Such an approach is vigorously supported 
by the socialist and developing countries and is 
opposed by the imperialist countries led by the 
United States." 

Apparently the Soviet view is that ground resolution 
of around 160 feer is too poor to be of much value; 
hence it can be tolerated as “legal" for distribution. 
The Soviets do leave the door open for photos with 
better resolution, provided the involved country 
gives consent for release. 

Recently, the United States has gone public on the 
general legal standing of satellite photographic re- 
connaissance. Major General Walter D. Reed, Air 
Force Judge Advocate General, said in a speech on 
31 October 1978 that the U. S. position is that 
under current outer space treaty provisions, the term 
“peaceful" means "non-aggressive ‘ and that space re- 
connaissance from a satellite is a non-aggressive, pas- 
sive function of a satellite. Two different points are 
at issue here. The Soviers are not saying that satellite 
reconnaissance, with excellenc ground resolution is il- 
legal. They are saying that the use of reconnaissance 
materials is not without some legal sanction and con- 
trol. Their suggestion that 50 meters is the break 
point is obviously arbitrary, but one that may stand 
if it allows the use of the bulk of the U. S. LandSac 
material already collected. On the other hand, the ; 
United States may insist that this figure be reduced j 
to whatever the average linear resolution is expected 
to be for our next generation LandSac system. The! 
new LandSac system should generate many millions \ 
of dollars for companies commercially exploiting its 
materials, and an unpredictable amount for com- 
panies and countries that then successfully exploit 
the resources identified by LandSac. The Soviets are 
sure to label this as technological imperialism and 
tout themselves as the guardian of the resources of 
underdeveloped nations that would be taken advan- 
tage of by U. S. industry with superior knowledge of 
the location and extent of raw material resources. 

The U. S. military also has adjusted to the new ! 
reality following Carters October 1978 confirmation ! 
of photo satellite operations. The fiscal year 1980 [ 
Military Posture statement from the U. S. Joint ‘ 
Chiefs of Staff includes this comment on the subject: j 
"The purposes of the US reconnaissance and ; 
surveillance program are: to provide strategic early ! 
warning; to monitor enemy forces; to assess j 
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weapon systems characteristics; to develop and 
maintain a data base for operations planning; to 
conduct ocean surveillance; to monitor compliance 
with strategic arms limitation agreements; and to 
support crisis monitoring and decisionmaking. 
The US collection effort employs ground-based, 
airborne, shipboard, and satellite systems. . . . 
Space technology has contributed importantly to 
the reconnaissance and surveillance program." 

This document provides some additional specific 
information on satellite reconnaissance systems. In 
the glossary two acronyms are identified: EORSAT 
(ELI NT Ocean Reconnaissance Satellite) and RORSAT 
(Radar Ocean Reconnaissance Satellite). A RORSAT 
system was identified in Navy testimony released by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. The Clipper 
Bow project was described as a satellite equipped 
with an active radar that was being designed to pro- 
vide a tactical all-weather capability of detecting sur- 
face vessels. The Navy’s White Cloud project uses 
clusters of EORSATs. When Clipper Bow is fully op- 
erational, the EORSATs will allow correlation of sig- 
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nal emissions with radar targets obtained from that 
system’s radar satellites (see Aviation Week & Space 
Technology , 10 May 1976, page 21; 12 February 

1977, page 9; 19 December 1977, page 18; 10 July 

1978, page 22; 28 August 1978, page 50). 

In yet another use of satellites, the Navy gained 
favorable publicity during operarion Scopgap for its 
radar ocean surveillance. In July 1978, a news report 
credited the use of information provided by Navy 
ocean surveillance satellites in the tracking and sei- 
zure of 40 oceangoing ships attempting to smuggle 
more than a million pounds of marijuana into the 
United States. For four and a half months, the Navy 
Ocean Surveillance Information Center (NOSIC) re- 
layed its intelligence to the Drug Enforcement 
Agency which then passed it on to the Coast Guard 
for enforcement action. 

The point of the real and potential political impact 
of high-altitude and satellite photography has been 
made in the case of the U-2 incident and the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. The impact thac such marerial has al- 
ready had in the SALT negotiations, and will have if 
there are future efforts to get a SALT treaty approved, 
is yet to be revealed. There may be another historical 
example of high political use of such material. A po- 
tential for such use would have been during the 1972 
Nixon visit to China. The following scenario is, as 
far as the author knows, a complete fabrication. 
There is only one very thin reed upon which to- base 
any speculation concerning the possibility of its real 
occurrence. This will be identified later. The action 
opens on 2 June 197 1 in the Oval Office of the 
White House during the planning phase of Henry 
Kissingers 9-11 July secret visit to Peking. 

President Nixon: "Henry, we know from our j 
Warsaw ralks that the Chinese are ready for more j 
public discussions, higher visibility, heads of state | 
meeting. But I want you to make it perfectly clear j 
that in no way is the United States going to China 
with apologies or humility. We are the premier 
power in the world, and I want you to be careful to 
point that out . . . in*a diplomatic way, of course.” 

Kissinger: ”1 understand, Mr. President. It is a 
bold and imaginative move you are planning.” 


Although not used for intelligence, the earth resources 
observation satellite , LandSat , offers potential for information 
gathering hi the areas of agriculture , geography, geology, 
hydrology, and oceanography . 
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Scene 2, 13 July 1971. The Oval Office after Kissinger* s 
visit . 

Kissinger: “Mr President, the trip went ex- 
ceedingly well. As you note in my reporr, I found 
the Chinese leadership to be aging but very prag- 
matic. There was an absolute minimum of rhetoric in 
our private conversations. They are vitally concerned 
about their security problem with the Soviet Union. 

It is an area in which we can gain great leverage, but 
we must not overplay our hand. I have a suggestion 
that will demonstrate our understanding of their 
problem, our power to monitor worldwide military 
events, and to place them in our debt for covertly 
assisting them vis-a-vis the Russians." 

Scene 3: The National Photographic Interpretation Cen- 
ter. 

Technician 1: “Why the hell does anyone want so 
many high-resolution graphics of sites along the 
Sino-Soviec border?" 

Technician 2: “At least this gets us off the French 
medium-range ballistic missile cave search. I'm be- 
ginning to feel like the mushroom king of Southeast 
Washington. Let me have the first stack, and 1*11 
start annotation of Soviet troop deployment and 
equipment identification.** 

Act II, Scene 1, 22 February 1972: Anteroom off the 
Great Hall of the People's Palace in Peking. 

President Nixon: “As Mr. Lord has indicated dur- 
ing the last 40 minutes, the Soviet troop dispositions 
and equipment were, on the days of' photo coverage, 
in defensive positions. Obviously, we have the capa- 
bility to observe changes in their position and 
thereby infer some degree of Soviet intentions. I hope 
that this briefing has been helpful and that you ac- 
cept these photos as a token in the quest for peace 
and stability in the world — a goal I am sure both of 
our great countries share.*’ 

Scene 2: The lakeside state guest bouse , 18N, Northeast 
edge of Peking . 

President Nixon: “Whar do you think, Henry, 
how did it go?" . 

Kissinger: “It was an excellent beginning; we have 
the initiative." 

Act III, Scene 1, 28 November 1975: Oval Office . 

. Chief of Staff Cheney: “There are several items on 
your upcoming China visit. The Agency reports fran- 
tic Chinese activity in their second attempt to get a 
photo satellite in successful prbit. Henry has anno- 
tated the report with a comment that for once the 
Agency is probably correct.” /- 

President Ford: ’‘Henry is convinced that the 
Chinese will try to balance the account from the 
Nixon visit.” 

Act IV, Scene 1, evening of 3 December 1975: Lakeside • 


guest house, Number 18N, Peking. 

Chinese Briefing Officer: “. . . one final item, as 
the People’s satellite reveals,, the Imperialist 
Socialists continue to test the “cold-launch” tech- 
nique of the SS-18 from Tyuratam. We estimate that 
these missiles will be placed in the SS-9 complexes 
south of Novosibirsk and in other areas known to 
both our countries.” 

Deputy Premier Teng Hsiao-Ping: “The threat of 
hegemony to the world has never lacked visibility. 
These photographs merely confirm the specific reality 
of it and established how capable we are of detecting 
any danger. It is lamentable that some nations be- 
lieve they gain security by planting ICBMs in the 
ground and, while watering them with the sweat of 
the oppressed worker and the tears of the misguided 
proletariat, are ever fearful of their sudden sprouting. 

We see no stability in such acts and prepare for the 
inevitable bitter fruits from such a harvest.” 

Chinese Briefing Officer (aside): “If we could have 
launched four days sooner, we could have shown him 
105,543 people watching Ohio State beat Michigan 
21 to 14 at Ann Arbor.” 

The facts that could support Act IV are that the 
People’s Republic of China launched a photo satellite 
on 26 November 1975 and recovered it on 2 Decem- 
ber, during President Ford’s visic. 

As previously noted, the United States has on oc- 
casion used the fruits of its reconnaissance programs 
for political purposes. There is no public evidence 
that Nixon did so in China during his February 1972 
visit. It is speculated that the temptation to do so 
was present. Whether or not it was acted upon is not 
publicly known. What the public does know is that 
a smiling Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping artfully 
ducked a question on the number of Chinese troops 
committed to the Sino-Vietnamese border war in 
February 1979, by noting that “as regards the esti- 
mate of the size of forces involved, your satellites, j 
offer accurate information, and that’s about the size J 
of it.” (The Washington Post, 28 February 1979.) 

Whether or not we have shared any hard photo ■ 
intelligence with the Chinese about the Soviets I 
should remain in genuine secrecy. The possibility of ! 
this must be of serious concern to the Soviet Union, j 
and it seems to be in our best interest to avoid reliev- j 
ing their tension one way or another. In the mean- j 
time, the Chinese are working to # achieve their own : 
independent capability in this field. The Soviets have ! 
orbited an impressive number of intelligence-related j 
satellites, and we know that they have enjoyed at | 
least one striking espionage success in finding out ; 
about the capability of the KH-ll. This failure not- j 
withstanding, the prodigious efforts of the United 

SQxxmJw 
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Scaces co protect this technical intelligence. system 
appear co have been a long-run success. 

There certainly will be a secret future for Soviet, 
Chinese, U. S., and other countries’, military intelli- 
gence satellites. Whether or not some of the U. S. 
materials are released for domestic political purposes, 
the world appears co be on the threshold of a bur- 
geoning use of space-derived sensor material. The 
United Nations may get into the business of verifica- 
tion of treaty provisions. Equally important, the 
United Nations may have a paramount role to play in 
managing LandSac-type materials for the general 
benefit of all member nations, but for the specific 
protection of Third and Fourth World nations. The 
United States will have to make a decision on the 
type of role it will play. We have many years* worth 
of collection of worldwide graphics in our military 
archives and improving capabilities for more of the 
same. Additionally, we lead the world in experience 
and capability with earth resource materials gleaned 
from our LandSat systems. Plans have been an- 
nounced for advanced LandSat systems, and the ex- 
ploitation of these materials has high commercial 
interest. If it has not already been done, the devel- 
opment of an integrated optics data processor capable 
of satellite on-board comparison of sensor output 
with stored reference data should provide capability 
in our reconnaissance satellites to dually accomplish 
military missions and chose missions dedicated to 
support the United Nations as well as some commer- 
cial enterprises. 

The incredible capability of these technical intelli- 
gence collection systems has been vital to our na- 
tional security. This view is also probably shared by 
ehe Soviet Union from its own security perspective. 
More than 17 years ago. Deputy Defense Secretary 
Roswell Gilpatric addressed the ironic consequences 
of Soviet secrecy and American openness, “The 
Soviets are forced to work very hard to keep up with 
what they know we are doing to keep up with what 
we think they are doing/* In 1962, that was a rea- 
sonable statement. In 198&, the Soviet Union should 
be well over the shock of being on the wrong side of 
the “missile gap.** Both countries for some time have 
had the technical capability of knowing with reason- 
able accuracy what each others strategic offensive 
strength actually is. We concede that the Soviets 
know what we are doing, and we claim that we know 
what they are doing. Such statements appear to be 
adequate explanations for expected dampening of the 
strategic arms race. Something has not worked but. - 
Some of our national security managers who have 
been supported by satellite intelligence systems that 


have provided evidence char the Soviets have not 
been satisfied merely to close the gap of strategic 
weapon systems, are now nervous that in order to 
obtain a SALT treaty, these vital intelligence systems 
to some degree may be compromised. 

I think that there is another equally important 
consideration. If any U. S. President uses satellite 
photographic materials to make his case on the ver- 
ifiability of a SALT treaty, or to justify potential mili- 
tary action, he will be taking unpredictable risks in 
public response. The same proof that SALT can be 
verified may also be interpreted by a suspicious pub- 
lic that SALT II is many, years too late, and that we 
now should not be limiting our strategic options in 
the face of graphic Soviet capabilities. In the case of 
justification of potential military accion, what would 
the American public response be when presented 
with a larger portion of truth of graphic danger to 
the country? One would like to think that Americans 
can take the truth and would thereby be galvanized 
in support of whatever sacrifice is necessary to meet 
the peril, if this occurs, it will be a dangerous mo- 
ment for the world. The Soviets will be placed at a 
critical point of decision. If war is avoided, the 
eclipse of their power someday may be measured 
from such a moment. In the United States, one re- 
sponse can be safely predicted. In this case, “One 
picture will provoke more than ten thousand words.** 
There will be many, many words. More importantly, 
there should be a quickly developing vision of many 
additional applications of a technical system now 
primarily serving the national security community. 
That may be considered by a few as an unacceptable 
loss of monopoly over precious technical resources. 
There is, of course, the potential of strong counter- 
weight arguments. But these can reasonably be made 
only when the closet door of satellite photographic 
system capability is further ajar. 


Commander Jones was commissioned in 1950 fol- J 
lowing flight training in the Aviation Midship- j 
man program. He made two com bar tours in i 
VF-191 flying the F9F-2 Panther from the USS 
Princeton (CV-37). He received his A.B. degree ar 
George Washington University in 1961 and also 
has an M.A. from the University of Maryland 
(1963), and a Ph.D. from American University (1975). A variety 
of intelligence assignments rounded out the latter part of his 
career. These included intelligence officer. Carrier Division 14; 
assistant naval attache. New Delhi, India; Navy Scientific and 
Technical Intelligence Center; and J-2, U. S. European Com- 
mand. Since retirement he has taught at the University of 
Wyoming and Casper College. Currently he is research director j 
with R. F. Cross Associates, Ltd., in Alexandria, Virginia. 
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NAS* 


On a clear day from a U-2 you can see Washington, D. C. 

• • * the center of the picture , diagonal streets converge on 

the Capitol on the left hank of the Potomac River is the 
Pentagon, and near the right side of the photo is the circular 
Robert F, Kennedy Stadium, 
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Ethiopia enlists Soviet arms 

to crush stubborn Eritreans^H ^ 

! . . , . ’ . . ; 

By Edward Girardet 

Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

***,•' 

v - A/ov Khartoum, Sudan 
v The strategic Horn of Africa today is being buffeted by 
a number of conflicts that show little sign of ending. i 
Ethiopia, for example; is faced with no fewer than four 
major rebellious upheavals within its frontiers. And 
neighboring Somalia.: Sudan, and Djibouti are wrestling 
with the problems of more than two million refugees. who 
see little hope of repatriation.-.’ l V;.>ct^^i^rrtr^v^^^^^ . f V 
Ethiopia’s, strong man, Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam, 
appears to have decided (reluctantly; according to some 
diplomats) to use Soviet-backed military repression as 
the only viable: means of bringing Eritrean, Somali, 
Oromo, and Tigrean secessionist groups to heel. _ : . .1 

Any political concessions toward demands for self-de- 
termination, the Ethiopians fear, would only contribute 
toward the complete disintegration of their ethically di- 
*rse and impoverished nation. j 

j Over the past six months, the Ethiopians reportedly 
_.;ave been building up their forces inside Eritrea and have 
concentrated on bringing in more sophisticated-Weapons 
in preparation for another major offensive against the in- 
surgents. . ;■ 

Intelligence reports indicate that Sovietships have un- 
loaded supplies at Massawa, the Red Sea port that re - 
placed Russia’s previous naval base at Berbera in Soma - 
lia. In addition, transport planes have been bringing 


Soviet weapons and equipment to Asmara, in Eritrea . 

Western diplomatic sources say that these deliveries 
include armored MI-24 helicopter gunships, which have 
been used effectively against guerrilla forces in moun- 
tainous regions in Afghanistan, helicopter transports, and 
more than 200 tanks and armored cars. £1 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union has flown in 200 more 
advisers and technicians to assist the Ethiopians. An esti- 
mated 14,000 Cubans and several hundred Soviet advisers 
already on hand are helping the Addis Ababa regime in its 
fight against the insurgents throughout the country, ^ % 

Most distressing are reports from both rebel and diplo- 
matic sources that the Ethiopians have brought up sup- 
plies of lethal G A nerve: gas to the Eritrean front; Rebel 
sources maintain 1 that the chemical gas equipment has' 
been spotted by informers in the Eritrean region. y - 

• An estimatedlOO.OOO civilians are said to be living in 
the Eritrean battle zones where this gas might be used. If 
gas were, indeed, used, it could cause many deaths^ as 
there is no known antidote, ^ ^ 


(S 



Past offensives against the Eritreans have ended igno- 
miniously for the Ethiopians despite their superior mili- 
tary hardware. Eritrean resistance forces claim to have 
inflicted serious casualties on the government forces. 

In July 1979, for example, an estimated 80,000 Ethio- ! 
pian troops backed by Cuban advisers mounted a major 1 
offensive on two fronts, but were forced to retreat. : ~ ; i 
Similarly; in December 197$ the Ethiopians launched 
another attack against the Eritreans at Nakfa, the rebel 
stronghold, which included several aerial and land bom- : 


bardments. Soviet warships had to evacuate Ethiopian 
forces that had suffered heavy casualties while trying to 1 
[capture the town. - 5 f ,#■ 

Observers believe that the new equipment and contin- 
gent of Russian advisers indicates that, as in the Ogaden, 
the Ethiopians are preparing for a massive offensive. But 
the rebels appear just as determined to continue fighting. 

: 1; As far as the Ogaden is Concerned; the Ethiopians ap- 
pear to be stepping up the fighting against guerrillas in" 

, the area. Over the past few weeks, they have launched 
five air attacks against refugee camps and towns in Soma- 
lia which they claim serve as bases for insurgents in the 


CONTINUED 
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Sudan is another-African country whose relations with 
Ethiopia are delicate. President Jaafar Nimeiry has 
sought to bring about a peaceful solution to the Eritrean 
problem, and his nation is providing refuge for 360 000 
Eritreans. 

In an attempt to reduce border tensions, the Sudanese 
have pulled back their refugee camps. They also are try- 
ing to encourage Ethiopian rebel groups, which are free to 
operate politically inside Sudan, to be more discreet. An 
Eritrean-operated radio station, which until recently 
broadcast out of Sudan, has been moved to a rebel-held 
area in Ethiopia. 

Mr. Nimeiry, a former president of the OAU held ini- 
tial talks with Colonel Mengistu in February 1979, but 
these failed to produce any positive results. In late May, 
Colonel Mengistu made a secret visit to Sudan for talks. 
Later, both leaders claimed to have discussed economic 
and cultural cooperation, but made no reference to the 
Eritrean question. ? 

In a recent informal interview,' Sudanese Vice-Presi- 
dent Abel Alier told this reporter that no progress has as 

yet been made toward a peaceful settlement, 

"Our role is to persuade the Ethiopians that a solution 
must be found,’' be said. But while emphasizing Sudan’s 
predicament with having to provide food, jobs, and shelter 
for all its refugees, be added : ‘ ‘There must be more inter- 
national involvement. There is a limit towhat we can do.’.’; 


The Mogadishu government maintains, however, that 
since its defeat inside Ethiopia in March 1978, it has not 
helped the guerrillas militarily. 

Nevertheless, with their wives and children cared for 
in refugee camps in Somalia, an estimated 30,000 to 40,000 
guerrillas are waging a war of attrition in the Ogaden. 
Recent refugee reports claim that the fighting has become 
much heavier over the past two months. Western diplo- 
mats believe that the Ethiopian air attacks could herald 
the beginning of a massive cleanup offensive against the 
Ogaden insurgents 

The Somali government in Mogadishu, which admits to 
supporting the Ogaden insurgents morally, has found it 
difficult to drum up support for pressuring the Ethiopians 
into granting its ethnic Somalis “self-determination. ’’ 

The Organization of AfricanJJnity (OAU), which has 
twice formed committees to look into the matter, regards 
it as a sacred principle that no African state should violate 
the territorial integrity of another. Hence the lack of Afri- 
can sympathy for the Somali cause. N.. . " 

But OAU finds it less easy to justify Ethiopia’s bru- 
tal handling of the Eritrean situation. Eritrea was forcibly 
integrated into Ethiopia in 1961, so Eritrea’s revolt is not 
merely a matter of border transgression, as is the case 
with Somalia, , , . ^ v .y . ' 
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WASHINGTON POST 
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By Charles R. Babcock 
Washlneton Post Staff. Writer.;. 

ifei'A leading- Hispanic~amtointee in the 

I V M .'y .Av ’At', ^ ^ ;ii - 



tfrribe six; years; ago, heid ari ^xtfaprdl- 
j^nnry news ' conference yesterdaj? I.artd 

.*■*^11 -hiit hrbciHonf 



^fern's choice; last iail : to ^becorne-^a'^ 
vbHhe Immigration and Naturalization 
i Service, told Reporters at "Natdnil 
Club* 'that Keif was* "refusing : 'k 
; h j te , House : u Itirhalum to ^ t a kg* a lie 
SffctcctbrTtestV administered rb^^CLA 


-fitThe; ^ashingtom-JPost^reported 

;,^nuaiyUlVat r the: jiTsticc^ 
■^bcommpjjd ed;Siilas' be ;: fired aftet ’he 
^.flunked two ‘lie detector tests about >a' ! 
S ^hargev.that r;he.-itook'. a «, $7,50Q f ; bribe, 
from* a California* ;cA* i dealer jirt. 1974, 



Several Hispanic., groups rallied (to 
Sillas 1 side and. made it clear hisdis* 
v missal; could have' politicals repercus- 



^'decision KonKthe-ifi ring ;frecommenda : A 
tion led, some Justice officials ..to.thinkl 
:f.the 'administration' was looking' for a- 
■ ? /itvay td'kefep Sillais in his job to ayoiclj 
^•offending : the ‘HUbahit cptnmbnity;dTv^ 
f^Hvhite feoUSe rt Cdufisei • Lloyd .|Ni 6ui-^ 
$;ler denied that^ l fand^^at^his press con-- 
Inference; yeste.rday v SiUaa^aia. .the delay s 



... ■»’ l Several representatives jqf Hispanic; 
* ; groups *\yere at ; the • press* ..conference}] 


• v^ and Vilma Martinez, head of the Mexi- 


V . can American Legal Defense and Edu- 


Fund,; issued sa statement say- 

: in(7 that CUT j < 



P in ;his ;i meeting-: with 4 -reporters,] 
jo which he- cleared neitherirwith rthel 
^ivhite House .nor ‘Justice. Department! 
^5uperiors, h Sillas, released. t a y detailed 
^chronology of events >;1 a; his; case, nn : 
M-Cluding' 'mee titigs r with'; Attorney, i Gen- 
rr*eral Benjamin : R^Civiletti- ahdoCiitler, 

: and -'cdpies -df f correspendepce vwith 
; Cutler.; ; y - , " : J / >_r y ;j ' jr'r)** i * f? * f. , 

Cutler* said in a r.brief 'phone inter-, 
Jj viewr yesterday that -Kb could not com-i 
'^ment on the unusual -jiiibiic 'airing of! 

i!tVio /rnaf ta*-' Ko/A-iiibft'- .W*%\ •'**.! 



|r^ft4is v iast ie t ter 'to Sillas)’ attorney^ 
Sedated July, /.Cutler] l&i& ,he! ■ wan ted 
f ’ the prosecutor «<■ to . submit .’to!’, another 
;■ \.die.'detectorrtest by a government ex- 1 



£S| 

|£-isuch a^urthertexamination^ he saidi;^ 

House/press office yesterday said. Cut- 
tier’s primary concerns: in his review 
rfjr(;have been rto ^.‘‘protect?* the -integrity 

- £ I.u 4 . — r 


. 'fi jtime affprding;i^/;SiIlas]]Mid'his legal 
4^kCouhSeLpL>a ;f ait opporturiityAta-pres- 
v;^Crit Kis 'side 1 of 'the mattbr.7t 
./?% In-;h:Juh^l2 letter rtb-SiriaV; iitor- 
"S^ne y,^arren>D^Ettingerf;ofXos; : Ange- 
Jes, ^.Cutler. ; iex’pressed ..'consternation; 

i 



^rSillasf^ f elea^dfCpaperjs; paying it\ he j 
^^passed;his*|o>i^ji^ ;tept^vith^!y4; 
mV; ing- colors^: and; criticizing^ ihe’.prpcoj] 


*;, ;dures used by the FBI polygraph ex- J 
ipert who, administered: the .'two tests ; 
;^he failed^- ^ ' ) 

0 M P® .,th«f;was.; c|urciimg th^lie/dkec-i 
^tor.test iliat fs an^ini^briant^ibyestigat'* 
^tiveiool o'f’tHe department. for; which 
:• he Worlcs.'y O'-'.; • *■ •< ' ** 

■ 0 .• The , u ^ e '? f ,ttfepolygraph v ;!s”jbecbini. 
:0;inganincreasingiy_controversi^^ issue : 
^' because of its use: agaiiist- Justice'em: 
~;vployes .;in., another,;, internal: . -ifiyesti. 
i.-;'gation of leaks about- the FBI’s . uiider- 
ftrcoverTAbscamrinvestigationr.-Federal, 
i% courts have refused, to. allow, the intro-.l 
— 1 ducti.on. of - thetpolygraph - test - results i 
; d in cHminal trials becausif of its unreli-1 
liability. 9:.^ T v - . ; i 

; ' 1 feiilas Shid-yesterday that He was go-O 



impact 

;'i'Son..the..restof .W'life/jthe-said.i^'i^ 
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Top-Seeret CorrettibiwWheh the I 
CIA discovers that itmade a mistake in j 
its top-secret Weekly ‘Review,, it in- j 
_ forms its readers— in Congress and the 
‘White House— the. -way newspapers, 
traditionally do, It runs a correction. 
.Thus ; a : report: in June , 1975, ..that 
. spent reactor fuel rods 1 were removed 
illegally: from an .Argentine nucleat 
’ reactor site,. proved to be wrong. Soln j 
August 1975, the Weekly Review rahia : 

. correction beaded. - “Argentina: 

Safeguards Failure” The .red-facedgi 
• CIA editors explained:.‘The report 
in error; subsequent information indi* • 
cates that the fuel had not left the. 
site.” It had just beehLstpred r 
Like many embarrassed editors, the' 
CIA buried its correction story deep in- 
sidethe weekly report . . t 

EXCERPTED 
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CIA as victim — a fictionalized view 




The Spike, by Arnaud de Borchg rave and 
Robert Moss. New York: Crown Publish- 
ers. $12.95. 


By Burke Wilkinson 

This flimsy, underwritten, only. spasmodi- 
cally suspenseful novel of suspense may well 
turn out to be an important book. . - 

The reason is simple. No book so far fic- 
tion or nonfiction, has driven home its central 
point nearly as well : the Soviets, by skillfully 
spreading disinformation, via agents both 
witting and unwitting, have eroded and are 
capa < city m8 America ’ s intelligence-gathering 

Because the authors are in a position to 
know what they are talking about, their book 
cannot just be written off as a run-of-the-mill 
thriller. Arnaud de Borchgrave has been far- 

roving foreign correspondent for . Newsweek 

for the last 16 years. Robert Moss edits For- 
eign Report, a publication put out . by The 
Economist of London. J.r ^J . ;. "L, J 

-Their plot, caroms from Paris ( 1967 ) to 
Vietnam the following year, to Moscow. New 
York. Hamburg, and Rome in the I970sand to 
Washington “in the near future," The central 
figure is crusading reporter Robert Hockney. 

When the Jane Fonda-like woman he loves 
is brainwashed and ultimately destroyed. 

ockney makes a sharp turn to the right, for 
she is the victim of the enemy he has in effect 
been aiding by his journalistic assaults on the 
CIA. Instead of exposing intelligence agency 
practices, he now turns to tracking down So- 
viet methods of infiltration, incurring the 
wrath of liberal think tanks and the do-good 

press, which once extolled him_r 

When Hockney induces a highly placed So- 
viet agent to defect, and .the agent’s re vela- 
tl0 ” s J > Pj nt to th e U S vice-president and many 


others in authority as being in collusion with 
the enemy. Hockney’s newspaper editor 
spikes the story - hence the title. 

The characters are one-dimensional, or 
pale facsimiles of public figures The Presi- 
dent is called Billy Connors He has'a ••papier- 
mache smile.’’ and he comes from Flats 
Miss. Serbian Milorad Yankovich, head of the 
National Security Council, is simply the 
Polish Brzezinski writ small. 

No matter; As the story hurtles along, we 
learn a good deal about three kinds of Soviet 
spies: (a) the principal agents who maintain 
an intimate relationship with the KGB- (b) 
the wholehearted sympathizer, who while not 
formally recruited is totally to be trusted and 
often serves as a talent spotter for potential 
agents, and (c) the unconscious source who 
acts under KGB control without knowing it 
and is sometimes the most valuable of all. 

The heart of the Soviet methodology is 
made vivid and believable: “The key to a suc- 
cessful disinformation operation is to start 
with a kernel . . . of truth: Around that you 

weave your fabric of falsehood. If you want to 
discredit true information, for example, the 
best way to do it is to circulate reports that 
are superficially similar, but can easily be 
shown to be false.’’ 

The words are Nick Flower’s, and Nick is a 
double for James Angleton. the former chief 
° CIA counl erintel!igence. Nick understands 
why it is more popular and more stylish to 
attack his own intelligence apparatus than 
he enemy s - and is fired for doing so. 

It is this central point, hammered home 

thin veneer of fiction, that makes 
The Spike’’ more than just a slack spy yarn. 

Burke Wilkinson, biographer and nov- 
elist., is also editor of “Cry Spy." an an- 
thology qf memoirs of agentsrfrom many 
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Slight industrial gain - - 
for Soviets seen by CIA 

Washington 
Industrial growth in the Soviet Union 
. will increase slightly this year from the 
record low in 1979, but energy sup- 
plies and other problems will still 
plague the economy, the Central Intei- 
‘ ligence Agency said Tuesday. A CIA 
. report said industrial growth this year 
! would be barely above last year’s - 
record low of 2.2 percent. . . ^ 

The energy outlook is especially * 
grim because oil and coal production 
; in 1 980 will fall short of the Kremlin's 
I targets, the agency said. 
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h ■■■■■:?> -By EtiLEN HUME Sillas was a'candidale,fbr CalS-J 

. nm#ii V \ 4i> ; orn i a > secretary of state, s and latef 

■ AvAsgiNGtON-U.S^Attorn6y 

Herman* Sillas Tuesday rejected i pwtment of Mo|.or^eh.(^s^ ^ 

White House demand that he sub? : A •? 7 1 walked ^mto tlu s _pffice_>vit3va 
mil to a lie detector test by the chief reputaUon ? I m not;walk£ 

CIA polygraph: operator." saying ;a#"« out pf here witl^aror cloud over, 
tesf&p^d for hiniself had dearett^mfe^aSilks said. Hf &ud he a r , 
hfmpt&ribe^ charge’^ 

••''•'?W^Hbuse::ofPfeialii : isaid Sillas/'-* design tendered by acting;’' 
by^dtyiiig'the ultimatum presented 


io : Dyi;:^vnsTs. nouse 

\ A r; ; > , v * i }.ft \ I? “) 1 .A*’’ ' ?»y/ ' ' .Vj 

» A iU '!vK«'iA(''r lilfc-ink 4* As m A> » f* 


:ence” to-be drawn from an em 
i ployee’s refusal to take the testy 
■;A'Silias;'"who said, he has used & po?; .1 
lygraph test, only. once as a prosecu-v! 
tor/ dismissed ;•. the > lie; detector ini' 
general as “at best one factor and at; 1 
best irrelevant, to the extent! that ifcj 
is riot admissible in courL'y> 
f* Sen; :Aian ‘ Cranston • (D i.Caiif.^^ 
: who; recommended Sillas/ to /Pres’f^ 
j-ident Carter, for the U.S. attofney^sC 
jobAin ’i9'77,;' issued ; -a -statement/;! 
, Tuesday supporting Sillas.- 


in 1W Cartir Ad W&M 
ministration,; and the -top 
De^SuftVcht^officialin/the 
cr^mqniprairea^He- sbid^at/a pres#' 
Conference, here /TuesdayytKat%bf-§i\? 




?p^tUie“twp1iUe'tdetectp$il^st^S'| 
' alone i^vriderice ; ofiguil t /Jn" thfeab?^ 
$ senccr of any concrete evidence of 
gfgtiilC Herman Sillas should: not,# 
^believe, be. removed or pressured to! 


alli*&cdi; transaction ' never.'; hap- v ^Marcy test be accepted iri jlieupf a? 
pCh6rfr r *SiUa3 ' ^aid' tn<?t nrH*>rpn thp Whif p' HOiiSf^-i 

chbifg^tbathe gave’ 



the-JiOjte Silas would 
tain ah aiitb dealer’s liceris&Al.Uie.! 



general' : counsel of' the .. Mexicarij 
American. Legal' Defense arid Edu-,! 


attorney. „._ T . ,. ... ...... , . 

jf:f::Marcy/s‘;cbnclusi6ns wererdisputed; -disclosing .the;factsriri..,Ut(e 

reviewed by ’MinbrT; the; 


aftbr 


s; Marcy: test had been.: arranged pri- 

wd ♦AKi . Kir-G{ 11 ad ; ')«V!iVini if * **«»< /•**» ’ A 



>2circui#stan^ 


^deemed .tH^iuhfdiybfahldifi^^??.^ 
|||i§ Cutler 

jiJfi icbrt +rt. talro'tVid tbcf v w tiyA:Ttnll rMrAif 1 ’ 


.incase* 

A’A/When 'the-.Workn’an' allegationsj 
** were disclosed six months ago, some 


£Cajrter' . Administration £ critics 

i.V’f'Hii'rfypH j -. rxrn o;: V\Ai r» rv i-«*l .••* 



t?i> S; to tHe^IDem ocraUc^^ 

White House officials have','sai<r 
§ithat the charges took hirii out of.the 
Vninnirig lastyear for the pbsitioh bf 



( 
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' BLAME/POKPOTaFORi.BAD/REPUTATlON i^ggffiljiSgli 

' • " v ‘V ** - Is au£ SK: .V.. \o.vj 

KEY^S^^CH^^^.1 ^:p^ejr|>-?^rit^(,.me;pr9sent2| age of te^cjiefs. Of more than 20,000 ! 

^xnbo4ianleader ?(: PenSovan;says1 teachers/now at work, Chan Ven 


»****-» ps-a-V" ttRg&a i.S j M*?e ;r si >. majority? of. . the present, 
T 1 ™" r Cfimbodiari leaders/ Pen Sovan' says 

^PHNQM. PENH/C^boiba^The 1 Re worked closely with Pol PoCuntil 
/Cambodian Communist Party, awhile] . j9, Hapcii in 197.4, '‘•while 

■it 'exists, is In no hurry- tdreyealj^'i 


;-;g Education Minister Chan Veri, 43, . 
ia/fprmer high school physics teach- ’ 
!er£ said as much in;, a ;receht "inter-' 
; ;Yiew; - Asked when’ trie-party/was’ 
■going:.;; to; declare, itself instead; 1 : of ; 
hiding, behind a front •prganizatipn ’ 
'called; the National • Union 'for- Na- ; 
jUonal Salvation,' he replied^f;;-^;:;^ 
sfJiWe don't use. the party naihb’ , yet 

■because We need to be discreet” ; 
s?j • He accused Pol Pot;] who is] now 
waging guerrilla -.wart; against/ 
Vietnamese • occupation// fdrces£qf ' 
betraying ' the 1 Communist revoKi* 
.tiori.;'The- Cambodianv-party .-.was 
founded in 1951, Pol Pot took it over; 
in rd 

^During his five*yerir ride, .Pol Pot' 
''dd his Khmer Rouge liquidated 
}out ; 2 . million. .Cambodiaos^arid: 
,abolishfed cities, schools; money and 


; ^s ; Sovanspeak$. fluent; Vietnamese 

; and 'is said to Hay e a / Vietnamese 
• ; wife. ; He :alsp. smokes Vietnamese 
cigarettes instead of Thai or Westfj 
ern cigarettes/hsdd most topCom-/ 
•inunist officials here/;;-:-^ r i l;-,;.';' 
S : vDiplomata say the Vietnamese arel 

•sorry . they made' Samriri president i 
.because, as one put it, “He .siinply ; 
/hasn’t got the IQ for the job.”///;;/;; , 
^.-;A tiny, man with a receding hair?y 
.hhe. Samriri is, ill at. ease, with visi-i| 
'jdrs .tp the. point of. being tongue-/ 
.tied/ according tp those who have 
..met him. ' 1/.://, .', , >-. '■';/// vv 

'N Chan Ven gave Western report-/..] 
/ers a glimpse of the future when he 
announced that “our aim is to create •! 
a ‘socialist mariA",/;;. Ji 
rV The ispeed/wjthrwhich the new 
Communist rulers have set /about V 
■ creating a “socialist man” in Cam- 1 
bodia, - even before the country can ! ■ 

: J j #_■ 'Li L '-1 



i religion in a sweeping campaign to' jfeed itself, has startled some foreign'! 

> remake 'Cambddia;^l/4^$^^y observers?; ;^| , 
^•: T Chan'VVeri said it did riot matter : £ Chan yen said that children' andf 
*what name the/ party/ us^d b ecause j adults alike will be educated wiihiri ? 
{•/“the; people don’t . know . anything I a '“revolutionary 'system", based on 
|about, apy party.'%|®^^^S^?s|;^i;j ,Maixism-Lenihism.:/.;He ./indicated; 
^•A15?f^tdesQribed^^)r<P!Yisidhai"H his .own knowledge /on/ Marxism^? 
./Communist .who hopes'/to ’ get ! full . Leninism ’was : om the 'sketchy side/ 
^party,jriembership‘soon;;Chan Ven,/ /when he said he was /not yet ready :; 

I* disclosed that Defense Minister Pen t ito be a fullVfledged Com’munist.'';//'^?r , 
h Sovan, J .44;' , is secretary general of ; £ if / this/ is .true of : the educatibril 
sthe/party/and as such; is. the real-! minister; it would presumably take; 
/strongman / bf;//the/\/Phnom ' Penh/i even longer for the largely illiterate 

Cambodian peasants j to grasp . the j 

.-.vi :. ~ Foreign Education * 

►{‘/This /explams /whytSovan > has • ; 

-taken '/precedence - over President ;; -• : P rom ‘smg • s tl /^ R - s ’ ^ Chan ^ . en 
Q^rir. • ir./ : mppHnr>q ' with': .? aid ' Wll l be.sent- to friendly- Com-r 
rnmrrinnift enun-^ /munist / countries' A-tbri Soviet. 
T^artv secreUriv outranks' ^ nion > Vietnam, Cuba and East Eu; 

ciall it is obvious that Pen Sovan is ^°if °\ made things difficult, 

ihows up at a project," people work ; on ^ e grass under. palm.(xees.. i.. .,._J 
— ^twice ais' hard^ By/ contrast, Heng r* - Since Pol. Pot apparently killed 
’Samrmi; seldom /deavesV Phnom ; most , of th « teachers-educated 
?Penh - ‘1 ’ people were enemies of the revolu- 


age of tepebeps. Of more than 20,000 
teachers/mow at work, Chan! Ven 
said, only 5,500 were teacher 3 .be*’ 
fore Pol Pot came to power in 1975. 

V/i They survived by hiding their 
identity from the Khmer Rouge, as 
did other teachers who managed to 
‘ escape Cambodia and are now in the 
j ./United States or France.' v.:. ..v..>- , 1 . . ' 

j fo ^Pot ^Pot- Willed-all the English * ; 
l ariguage teacners because ihev. 
workea lor. tne CIA," Chan Ven 

said; ' v - v: ■. .■;'..• 

> / All teachers, old as well as new, 
must undergo “political education," 
Chan Ven .said, but for only a 
month. He added that non-Commu- ■ 
riist government, officials of earlier ’ 
days “must go the socialist way’’ or 
..be discarded.. . • . •’ 

“Before.:; liberty was something 
that existed only on paper,” he said. 
‘-‘But :■ now,- wel, have >. liberty and 
equality in' reality. We are' happy, 
with the socialist system.’!.;, "; j 
• .Chan Ven also said he was happy J 
with the Vietnamese for I’liberat- f 
ing” Cambodia. from Pol Pot. “The; 
.Vietnamese are not colonialists ”-he 
saia. .•’Tiiey are nere to protect us 
from Pol Pot ; They. will always help 
us to fight the reactionaries.” H/; 

. Chan Ven said the Vietnamese' 
will withdraw from Cambodia if and 
when China stops supporting; Pol 
i/ot and if the “imperialist United! 
States , stops threatening Cambo-/ 
dia.” • 


->aocjiucfia vi 

/Foreign Education’;: 


•in,;; seldom /-leaves , Phnom r most 
»•-”?■{■• • r-1 people w 


•• Since Pol. Pot apparently killed 
most of the teachers-educated 
people were enemies of the revolu- 
tion— Cambodia' has a severe short- 
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Seoul Picks Successor 
. To Gen . Chon as Head 
Of Intelligence Agency 


Special to Tb» N«w York Tlaaes 

SEOUL, South Korea, July 14— A lead- 
ing army general was named today to be 
the new director of the Korean Central In- 
telligence Agency, replacing Chon Too 
Hwan, the military strongman, who will, 
however, remain as head of the Defense 
Security Command, a military intelli- 
gence unit. r -r 

General Chon’s yielding of one of his 
two concurrent posts is not expected to 
diminish his power. He will continue to 
guide the Standing Committee of Na- 
tional Security Measures, a junta-like or- 
ganization that overshadows the civilian 
Government headed- by President Choi 
KyuHah. 

The new chief of the intelligence agen- 
cy, Gen. Yu Hak Song, is one of 15 gener- 
als from the army, navy and air force 
who guide the country’s political life dur- 
ing what they say will be a transition to a 
new civilian regime in 1981. * 

New Chief to Quit Active Service 
A statement by President Choi’s office 
said that General Yu, now the com- 
jnander of^SouthrrKorea’s Third Field 


Army, would take up his new post Friday, 
following his retirement from active 
service. The 53-year-old general has been 
responsible for the defense of strategi- 
cally important northern corridors lead- 
ing toSeoul. He will be the agency’s ninth 
director since it was established in 1962. 

General Yu previously served briefly 
as deputy chief of the Defense Security 
Command, now headed by General Chon. 
He first won prominence in 1967 when he 
led the South Korean logistical forces in 
Vietnam. 

In a sweeping purge of the Korean Cen-j 
tral Intelligence Agency, General Chonj 
recently ousted more than 300 agents ac-l 
cused of having been corrupt; high-) 
handed or incompetent. He has siud that; 
the agency should be concerned only with’ 
national security and no longer be inJ 
volved in political activities.. j 


/' ~ . 
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Soviet Economy Grew 0.7% Last Year 
And ’80 Outlook Is Dim, Too, CIA Says 


W AUL STRSETJ OCR N A L Sta// tteporfer ^ 

WASHINGTON- Soviet economic growth 
last year was a slow 0.7% and it isn’t likely 
to accelerate much in 1980^ according to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. ... 

In a new study," the agency reports that 
Soviet economic performance in 1979 was 
the worst since World War II. Soviet output 
was so low, the agency added, that Kremlin 
leaders omitted the .usual comparisons with 
the previous year in releasing year-end eco- 
nomic data. . . • 

Bad' ^ crops," stagnah^oil^ production > and 7 
declining productivity, are largely responsi- 
ble for the, sharp fall in .economic growth to 
0.7% last year from 3.5% hr 1978, the agency 
says.. ; ...r r ; :,' 

But despite' the sharp^decline in the rate 
of economic- growth^ Soviet military spend- 


.ing_continued to increase, In the past few 
'yeais. "'military spending has outpaced the 
growth of the • economy C As -a. result, the 
agency estimates defense spending absorbed! 
12%, to 14%r of Soviet gross national product) 
last year, compared to 5% of GNP devoted 
to defense in the U.S., "J ■ ... ..... .. , t . ; 

At the heart of the agency’s analysis is 
the conclusion that Soviet leaders are in- 
creasingly* shortchanging consumers to 
maintain high levels of defense spending in 
an essentially stagnant economy. Per capita 
meat production, a key indicator of con- 
sumer welfare, declined 1% last year. The 
Soviets imported a- record 31 million tons otj 
grain in 1979, which allowed them to avoid 
wholesale slaughter of livestock. But despite 
the cushion of last year’s grain imports j| 
food shortages are expected to grow in 1980/ j 
partly because of the embargo of U.S. grain, 
shipments this year, the agency says. ^ / 

In* local election speeches earlier this 
year; various regional - leaders admitted 
shortage^ of meat, milk and bread and dis- 
closed consumer.. discontent. “The agency 
says that Kremlin leaders are telling con- 
! sumers ^the shortages are produced by 
! greater Soviet aid to less* developed coun- 
: tries, \ but .it*; adds; that consumers jremato- 
skepticall^r^ 

‘’While consume^ frustrations don’t pose 
a threat tothe.stability of the regime,. there 
are substantial economic and social costs at 
stake,” the agency says. Among those costs: 
reduced productivity, alcoholism and absen- 
teeism. 

The.Soviets face equally serious energy 
problems; according to the CLA^ Soviet oil 
production in 1979 averaged; 11.7 million bar 
jrels^a - dayy t he ? sa me as during the fourth 
quarterof 1978VAltoougbth^ 

. embarked on a^major investment program 
to increase oil output, ^agency analysts prer; 
diet Soviet oil production will; continue to der 
cliife. That’s partly because Soviet crews 
are -paid bonuses^ on the^basis s of.;"dril!ing, 
rather than on oil .recovered, the agency 
says:* As a result, crews often continue to 
diffiiiifmasThe^s^^ 3 

::-^hrg3f^^nev^qh the Soviet energy, front 
w^s^a:sharp increase in naturalgas produc- 
;-tipn^Pr6ductf6ii3nU9!79‘.,totkled 14.4:trillion 
cubic'f&tT up*L2* trillion cubic" feerffom a, 
year earlier f While tiie Soviets are trying to ] 
switch' togas; the move is slow because half " 
the Soviets’ oil is consumed in internal com- 


bustion engines:^; _ 




f } t Also/* increases^, in; the price, of /oil and 
gold allowed Moscow to increase bard cur- 
;rehcy .imports while maintaining a healthy 
.surplus- in i its : current international pay:-' 
ments .account. /Moscow . earned/ $9 billion • 
from’ exports of one'million barrels of oil a 
day- last year, up from S5.7 billion, a year 
earlier on sales of 12 million barrels of oil a 


J •*#" _ A_ . 
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Right’s 




By Katharine Koch 

Special to The Washington Post 

Documents seized from leaders of 
El Salvador’s most prominent right- 
Aving group. following an unsuccessful 
coup attempt last May describe a well- 
armed, well-funded organization, ‘with 
international connections and a firm- 
belief that the United States ^ is seek- 
ing o install a leftist government 
there. .> r . 

The papers were taken during the 
May arrest of retired major Robert 
D’Abuisson, a Salvadoran former in- 
telligence officer, and othen members 
of the Broad National Front he heads. 
The documents have been circulating 
in Salvadoran government and diplo- 
matic circles. U.S. intelligence offi- 
cials vouched for their authenticity. 

... They provide a deUiled example of 
. the methods, means' and thinking of 
the right- in ..13 . Salvadors, escalating 
* political "violence, where both right 
■ and left are seeking to overthrow the ' 
U-S.-backed civilian-military . junta, 
that took control last October. - 
. -Among the papers was the 1980 di- 
ary of Cpt Alvaro Rafael Saravia, one 
of the men detained with* D’Abuisson 
following the coup attempt It logs the 
daily expenditures, arms purchaser 
and the alleged composition of death 
squads with ties in Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and the United States. 

Expenses totaling thousands of dol- 
lars are meticulously noted fbr hair-, 
cuts, gasoline, car repairs, meals and" 
the rental of safehouses. There are£ 
payments of .$700. to bodyguards, $230 " 
to '-tbe-police -.and ,severai..$t000,;pay-^ 


ments to at least two active officers in 
El Salvador’s police; - ~ \ 

One memo-says to “contract 20 men 
at $280.*' Anothej authorizes S80.000 
“for the Nicaraguan,” believed by in- 
ttlligepce analysts to be a hired killer. 

Slipping lists of arms are scattered 
throughout the diary. One calls for 10 
shotguns with 500 cartridges, two .45- 
caliber pistols with 100 cartridges, four 
9mm submachineguns with 400 car- 
tridges, six vests, three radios, a cam- 
era, two cars and one .22-caliber rifle 
with sight and silencer. ;■ 

Several references are made to an 
M10 silencer usually associated with 
the Miami underworld and such unu- 
; sual items as a Starlight" night-sight 
scope and .257-caliber ammunition. 

According to Bob Barnes of the Bu- 
reau— of Alcohol,*.. Tobacco, r -and .Fire-* 
arms, most of “material ; was non-' 

' military, -^but./some* items ;.were “a* 
dream list — the best equipment in cer- 
-v tain areas. There are enough weapons 
there to arm a .small army to fight a 
small war ” Barnes said.’ r . * r- • • 
According to the documents, D*A- - 
, ‘ buisson - and businessmans Alfredo 
r Mena Lagos planned to 'take over the < 
country last May oCytyen they would 
— with the backing* of ^-previously al- 
lied military units^announce they 
"*■ had saved f Ei Salvador from a ; left* - 
wing; coup only days earlier. A . state 
of emergency would be^ declared and . 
. supposedly* moderate members of the . 
• junta: would be -implicated and . re- : 
:> placed/ : ~ 

.D*Abuisson would then- reveal that 
they/ defeated Marxist-Leninist coup 1 
•wwasj'perpetrated by- the Trilateral } 


Comission, U.S. Ambassador to El Sal* 
vador Robert White, ousted members 
of the junta, leftist terrorists and, be- 
fore his death, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop Oscar A. Romero. . A 

Romero was assassinated in 5 larch 
by unknown assailants alleged by the/** 
investigating judge to have beenjiired • ! 
by D’Abuisson. T 

The Trilateral Commission, a select 
body of political and business leaders 
of the West’s major industrialized 
countries, is often accused of trying to 
overthrow the left and* install -^the- 
right in power in the Third World- Its 
members have included President j 
Carter and .his national security ad- 
, viser,. Zbigniew Brzezinski.- :■ " : 

The rightists allegedly planned to 
claim the commission’s intention to ’ 
“install- r ..'ja- \ revolutionary 

jimta . v . mixing Christian Democrats, . 

socialists, communists, multinationals 
and guerrillas ... (making) Central 
America a Cuban paradise.” 

Before the May coup attempt, as be- 
fore a similar try last February, U.S. 
officials— who bac£ the current gov-] 
eminent and its intended reforms— re- I 
portedly ’made it known • that the 
United States would offer no support. 

There is little doubt that U.S. influ- 
. ence ; with the Salvadoran military is 
wanirig,lwfth rightists-there seeing the 
United States as *a longtime friend 
turned traitor. , . - 

D’Abuisson and his colleagues were 
freed 72 hours after their arrest for 
the attempted coup when military 
commanders - overrode a decision of 
the^junta to hold them for investiga- 
tion. Two .weeks ago, he was deported 
1 to Guatemala from the United States \ 
i after enfiy^Tn’ defian'ce of. a ’State JDe-i 
partment revocation of his U-S. vzsar 
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CIA SLAMS DOOR 
IN TNE FACE S 
OF A VISITING 
CANADIAN SCRIBE, 


An editorial writer for the Winnipeg 
Free Press had a hard time believing 
Canada was an American ally after the 
chilly reception he received from the 
CIA while visiting Washington last 
month. r " 

Journalist David MacDonald, 41; 
was one of a handful of reporters from 
North American newspapers who at- 
tended a four-day Washington Jour- 
nalism Center seminar on America in 
the 1980s. Part of the program in- 
cluded a short, unclassified briefing at 
CIA headquarters in Langley for every- 
one r . except MacDonald. No foreign 
nationals invited, said the CIA, be-" 
cause someone might spot an under- 
cover agent walking around the 
compound, 

- “I called and?asked - why - a 
Canadian was being treated like - 
an East German,” MacDon- 
ald says. “I mentioned the 
fact that we were part of 
the Olympic and grain boy- 
cotts. L didn’t mention the 
Tehran embassy . thing. 

They told me it was just a 

security rule.” . 7 * . __ 

; . - . .. By William Coulter 


MacDonald : also happened to 
mention the affair to his mother-in- 
law, Sarah McClendon, the sassy 
Texas reporter who thinks 
nothing of lecturing presidents 
during national press confer- 
ences. A CIA director is hardly 
-an —awesome figure to 
- -McClendon, who picked up the 
telephone to give CIA chief 
Stansfield Turner a piece of her 
mind.' Turner missed a 
/ McClendon tongue-lashing only 
because a security man answering 
f Turner’s phone hung up on her. 

“It was stupid and asinine, and I ? m 
very embarrassed about the whole 
thing,” says McClendon, referring to 
the . exclusion of “ her son-in-law. 
“Canada loves .the United States, and 
we treat it like a dog half the time.” 
^Footnote: A CIA spokeswoman says 
foreign nationals are not permitted in- 
side the Langley headquarters because 
background checks are too difficult to 
do quickly. But in the case of David 
MacDonald, intelligence officers might 
be interested in his next night’s activi- 
ties. Along with McClendon, Mac 
Donald attended a soiree for con- 
gressional figures at the White 
House. McClendon ' and 
& MacDonald chatted with 
Attorney .General 

Benjamin Civiletti and ran 
* " v into Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter.: The president insisted *, 
the foursome, pose for a picture. 
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in How Not to Do It 


By MICHAEL KNIGHT 

SpadaloTtoNtvYorkTtaM . 




CAMBRIDGE, Mass.*. July 10 — 
Things are not Quite as bad in the in- 
ternational intelligence community 
now as they were in the early days of 
World War I, when the President of 
France learned of ftshift in the loca- 
tion of his army's general staff. head- 
quarters only after his-^chauffeur 
dated a nurse who worked there^; 


he continuedT “Questions about the 
flow- and interpretation of informa- ‘ 
tion and how it is assessed in light of 
the social^;; cultural and political 
issues of the day. ,r "v Z, 

That view was. shared by a C.I Jl 
national intelligence officer. VObvi- 
ousiy we are in the business of as- 
sessing ^intelligence and -anything 


■ — " — . — wicmxaice anu -anymine 

But depute vast technological and; that can be learned from the past is 
organizational improvements; -the .. blinterest to us,”;he said. ‘.‘And the 
problems of assessing and imple- pre-World War. I period was a period 
menung military intelligence, today j of intense failure in term, of intelli- 
are essentially the same as those that gence." '■ . 

!?r P 0 ™* “ The failures^ were repeatedly 

{**£ meeting : sketched by the panelists, who said 
totawanctoded. ^ their research showed that the Rus- 

lVLhtary historians and officials of / sian imperial intelligence organiza- 
the Defense Department and . the tion had a yearly budget in current 
Central Intelligence Agency reached terms of only $600 and was occupied 
that conclusion in r «n . atmosphere -most of the time with checking re- 

m the loyalty of army officers. 
World War- Tmtelllgence organiza- : Another panelist told of the French 

tions that refused, to believe -their. -"-intelligence organization, which had 
own spies or share their information -only five officers atits headquarters 
with their own governments but also.,-' and five in. the field and regularly un- 
of a new tolerance^ for- the. intelli- derspent its meager budget, while re- 
grace community.’ .;.Ss ■ .3 v?** » serving funds. for-an annual Bastille 

The three-day conference was only Day dinner, -r r, 

one of hundreds that are held in this « V , 
city each summer among .the- aca- ' ^ Suffered fcom Divisions - 
demies who regularly flow in and out.Jr^’® 0 ^ Russia and France, the panel- i 
of government.* said, suffered from divisions be- s 

• ? v : ' Untroubled Accratanra^*^^®® 0 ® right-wing military estab- 5 
wuuvuureu ttccepiance ushment deeply suspicious of a lib. ‘ 

But the untroubled acceptance by eral . or left-leaning gove rnmen t 
tpe university and student communi- .. .They also had experienced civil war 
ties bare- of this conference , and its . and revolutions that led to aimnw as r 
aim of aiding intelligence-gathering many ^ internal ... cloak-and-dagger 5 
agencies by studying the lessons of -operations as foreign intelligence 
the past marked a: subtle .turning J operations, ,• £ 

point in the atmosphere; Half a dec- : % - The two main intelligence failures £ 
ade.ago such-a conference as this “in that period cited were the refusal -i 
could not have been held without at .-of the French General Staff .to be- .8 
leasta measure of protest, 1 but today _y-lieve evidence gathered as early as' * 
thwe^was not even onetleaflet or v 1903 /-.that thev-German -Army was ' S 
pic^rigm .;M^^a 5 .^i;y,^.s:%piarming to.attackyFrance through i< 
Harvard has always :bera inti-^- northern Belgium/rais it -evratually A 
mateljr involved Jn jhe_;diplomat|ci did, and the disclosure by the French 1 
and military spheres, at least Since -- in the weeks before the beginning of 
President ; Woodrow; Wilson’s^ time/ ;Worl<f War I in July 1914 that may -i 
and . t **® °* Nations/ and the ; possessed the key to the German se- 4 

penod of the late 60 ’s and early 70 ’s cret code. tKiy'^Sy-Ws-.v:** i --.a 
svasOTlyan-intemiption of that^ba-^-Tbat disclosure resulted, accord- ? 
plainedDr. Emrat It May, aprofes- ; ingtoDr. Christopher Andrew, ampl s 
sot of history at Harrad who organ- 5 lessor at -Corpus Christ! College in 
ized&be conference.:- , .j' ■ -.3 Cambridge* England/ from an illicit ? 

- There are questions important to Jove- affair and the murder of one ' 
historians that are also important to ^ participant over:a bundle of love let- 
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12 JULY 1930 


1 fre^Nation 




m Court Upholds C!A Secret - A ^ ■ 

A federal aoDeals court VMtflrrfnu ■ 



Ruling in. a ; ease involving* request to disclose 
UA legal bills,. toe appeals court said certain , 
expenditures . for covert operations are protected 1 
. from disclosure by statutes. c . A ’ • • 

“The; framers of (the Constitution) intended 
Congress an<L the executive to have discretion to 
decide whether,, when,, and in what detail intelll-L 
gence expenditures should -be. disclosed tothe'f 
..public, ..wote Judge Malcolm. Wilkey for the 1 
• s?u 




» ts - 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
12 July 1980 



By Konald D. White r ,. 

WdjiiunstoQ Post stair Writer . 

For three months, more than 100 
FBI agents staked out five'sites in the 
Virginia countryside 60 miles south of 
Washington in a futile- ^attempt, to 
catch a Soviet spy. 


But the espionage agent,*? suspected .4v" P«ared to have suddenly^ a>me into a 
of buying military secrets from some— lot of money. — - _ 

one at a remote Navy base along the Personnel at the Dahlgren Center 
Potomac> River east of Fredericks- ,- work' oh the development of subma- 
burg; ‘never showed up at any of the rsrine-based -nuclear rni-^ ^'satellite 
; “dead drop*' zones that were watched ^.surveillance--; systems, eWjuonic war- 
around the clock by teams of govern- fare rgear and other Navy * weapons 
ment agents-^Vi* " - .. . spokesmen there said yesterday; 

Details of. the FBI operation became “It’s normal procedure, to try to 
public^yesterday after workers- at the alert' [employes] to be aware of who 
isolated Naval Surface Weapons Cen- might be the source of information 
ter at Dahlgren, Va., told reporters leaks;** said FBI spokesman Ed Goo- 
fora Fredericksburg newspaper that derham yesterday. 



FBI agents had warned them to be on 
the lookout for someone who might be 
helping the spy. The workers were 
said to be alerted to watch for people 
with • ties to Iron Curtain countries, 
workers asking for classified data 
; fc _. they didn’t need or colleagues who ap- 


The massive FBI effort began last 
March after Rudolph Albert Herman, 
a former colonel in the Soviet KGB 
secret police, told VS* authorities that 
one of his final assignments involved 
locating drop sites near Dahlgren. 

Herman, who posed as a New York- 
based free-lance photographer for 11 
years, has provided “voluminous” de- 
tails on 'KGB operating procedures 
the FBI | 

The Dahlgren >episode proved less 
fruitful, the FBI spokesman said yes- 
terday. ' 

But. while the agents have been un- 
able to locate either a Soviet agent or 
a contact inside the base, the FBI said 
the exercise could be helpful in plug- 
ging any leaks at the installation. 
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j^pMOURS are. rife, in the 
diplomatic, community in 
Islamabad that: the Soviet 
.. . Ambassador,.. . .Sarvar 
^Alimyanovich Azimov may 
v/; soon be^recalled to Mos- 
* /’cow to f pre-empt possible 

- --Pa-kistani- reprisals* for his 
■ constant meddling in local 

poJitics- r v. r v*> V: * 

Ihese. ntmours : have’ gained 
currency' from' recent major 
, ; ' stafnag changes- within* . the 
UV Soviet; Embassy* . and the 
\-;KGB Reridentura, whose 

- chief is^ V. LIGurgenev, an 
^y--Urdu. speaker, ; 

Mr .Azimov, L born -in Diisac 
V; Uzbekistan, ■ in 19237; is a 
writer and linguist of some 
repute, ;;fluent . in Arabic, 
'IF Farsi; Armenian, and Turkish 
as well as several European 
“/' languages. ' rx 7 1 ';. 7 .; :J X. 

I*. 7^7 /Key to poIicy ; v. ; / 
His- most important -"previous 
I. - posting was a* Soviet Ambas- 
..-.sador in Beirut - in .1969-74: 

>vherf he successfully* worked 
.. ./ to ; expand; - Soviet influence 
.-over the- Palestine Liberation 
L ... Organisatiotk 

Azimov* laid the-'grbund f or* the 
visit*' " by ** Yasser • Arafat*'-- to 
C • i Moscow -.in * July,. ’1974. - that 
: n f marked * a-; watershed -in - re- 
7 : larions between 7 -the : Soviet. 
• ? * ^ileadershipv dnd- * the * P L 

- F or;'/ the? 'firstr ; time “ the 1 P*L O 
jL. chiel r was : received lin’.Mos- 
cow.- not only' as> alguest of 
* : th^ ; ^v^unofBrial ^ ^y Soviet 
)7AfrckAsian;Committee, but as 
y r; the* guest of- th ©Soviet Gov-' 
-r eminent/- and - Gommunist 

-His treatment-reflected the ac- 
y Vce ptairce- - by; the Politburo of 
an. argument: propounded by 
"A Arimov and:* others -that re- 
mains, a key- to Soviet Middle 
.7 East ; policy -; 'today:. Athat 
‘ Russia,. ^disappointed* in its j 
' dealings* ■ with . many Arab | 

: states,’ should seek to convert ! 
the PLO into its most im- 
portant 'surrogate-^ : iti las 
region. • " 7 /• "* " I* 

Western diplomats whr onf- 
';.to?ed Azimov’s; act/ rs in 
? t Beirut , say- /that \b- orked 
. in intimate* liaise .-ch the 
7 KG.B station, ac: ... brim self 
a senior KGB c . rer/i 


.While; be was Jn Lebanon* he I 
had to cope-- with the. scandal 
that resulted from the. arrest 
t , of- two- Soviet spies who had 
“ : tried; to. .steal .a; Mirage. jet 
■- fighter.-.,-' / 

/ // Threatenin^ tone' - r: 

Since hiy- transfer to Islama- 
bad* .-inf 19747 Azimov , has 
adopted . A- an-> increasingly 
. .. . threatermrg tone towards- the 
Pakistanis. • - .* 

After -the firsb.Comraurifist coup 

• y in- Af ghanist anfc ih Apri & -1 973,' 

he held Press -conference; 
•;?: irr-Lahore *in* which he de- 
rA* ciared, .//Pakista u ; j sA the 
friend- of, pur enemies^ and 
her enemies. are- our friends/’ 

;He=:/ demanded/ ; that” . Paki stair 
- : withdraw: • from t all /aliances 
";f with the-: West^ and even *at- 
.v: tacked the Pakistani .Govern- 
751 m e nt f orrs** allowing- - local 
. v^’publ ica tion oF£ Presi dent 

> : Sadat’s memoirs. *7 A 

z To' Jii ly 97 3 . ; the Soviet I Em- 

^^z'bassy i ini Islamabad" /started 
- ^putting-out a; stream of false 
stories about; Pakistani trainp 
; ^ ing oL Afghan, guerrillas.* •* '.f-; 

, Simultaneously : - - : undercover 
5 V r KGB . and G R U* operatives 
•i. ; began to incerase their con- 
.. . tacts with Opposition ^ and 
separatist leaders and', with 
,enti-Zia officers .in the Armed 
/ ^Forces. I ; ; *.. ;/ : 

-There^ are currently about 7540 
-r/; Soviet, officials- serving .in 
Pakistan: - no feiver than . 203 
rafr _ stationed in Karachi, 

• many of them employed as 
^. engineers and translators on; 
7 -R.ussian-financed steel pro- 
•wije^ts.. VA* ; v'";//’- . >v ' : * 

.•A -high * proportion - of these 
technicians are beiived to- 
^be- - reporting to^ the. K GB 
7 / and.GR U. ; • l ; ^7 ;jiJ j 

iS^Qld PLOJri^ds^ 

IMr. Azimov’s old friends in the* 
PI/O-v have, provided /him 
v. writh -useful auxiliaries for 
^/-espionage . and subversive 
iir/operations in Pakistan. - In 
^ recent years the Pakistanis' 
/have / admitted * Palestinian 
A -^e emits to miiitaiy-.training 
:>■ establishments. > .. . f • 

But .one: Paiestinian : :trainee, 

■-V Zavdan Awni . M-ahmoud (a 
*; member • of Yasser Arafat’s 
>Patali . organisation), was 
>ouietJv denorted -earlier this 


: • year shortly before he com- { 
L dieted , his pilot’s ; training J 
l/ ' course. ._;* -.7 

;The reason was 'that" - looal J 
J/; security, men caught, him in ; 

possession of classified Paki- 
;.■•*. stani Army documents. * \ : - 
/Further investigation revealed 
vthat Mahmoud ;had been in 
- close contact with* officials of 
. the Soviet Embassy in* Islam* 
■7; abad. Though the episode was 
2 *..: hushed - up. it ..revealed an 
a intriguing dimension. ; of Mos- 
/ cow’s invoh'ement with, the 
1 7 Palestinian movement: *' the 
r? recruitment of -proxy- agents 
for the K G B— — 

Since the Soviet .occupation-^)f- 
S-. Afghanistan, the Russians 
have been applying pressure 
•7 to induce the Government of 
•-General Zia ul-Haa to deny 

* 7 support to .the Afghan resist- 

.-irrance... r/O;- .. 

-Pravda’-s Islamabad correspondr 

I dent,. Madilen Bayknov .{who 
just happened to beLin Af- 
ghanistan -during the> K G B 

* /ensineerea >np inf, April, 

1978), gave warning in a -re- 
cent article that Pakistan is 
on a H dangerous course ” and 
*: that there is growing local 
opposition to giring support 
v : -to the Afghan rebels. v. • 
His account of his conversations 
•with . Karachi dockers, gave 
•some insight into the 'deepen-- 
ing Soviet ^involvement with 
/ . anti-Zi a -groups. F 
. Most -ominous of, all perhaps, 
'y is' the, recent : upsurge ^ in 
KGB covert • activity :.in 
.....Baluchistan; - Intelbeence 

* sources in Washington/mai n- 
tam tnere are .currently more. 

• than c>uij bovieL -agenr-*\v^Tk - j 

l y-ini 'with. "Bal uchi se par ati 5t 
•/r-^rci'.ps, most' ol tnem^ Dased 
^ in *Algftamstan .:- -- j 

According to a very, recent ip -^ 
^•telligence^ repbrr tour soviet- 
! - . trained Baluchi' 'leaders - re^ ' 
/ 7 .centlv returned from- Moscow 
/; to Kabul to. take charge of a 
hew- campaign; tne m^aT 
- * t ocus °t "whi cn. may- -b e t h e - 
“/Ir anian rather than the Pak i- 
: slant, segmentof Baluchistan ^ 

The .leading* figure - in this 
cow-trained team *is said to. bet 
Abdul. Saroad. 


cuxm&y.m 
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Arafat 4 agrees - 
to demands’ 

^tV - n NEW power-struggle 
_7” appears to be brewing , up: 
‘/./within ,th leadership of the 
^PI/O, following an import- 
^ant ■ meeting between -Yasser 
-^Arafat- and the; Soviet. Aim 
7 bassador in Beirut,. Alexander 
• ■. Soldatov* on June 'll.'. /.,’-; . 
W est ^European V* intelligence 
"7 . sources say tHatTaC this- meet- 
7mg t Arafat agreed to a* series 
. . of Soviet. proposals tha.t-would 
regulate 7 the * relations 5 .bet- 
>h-\veen- ..Moscow- -and "r. future 
./. Palestinian- • state, - including 
7 , the-, flow : of; /Soviet - raid-, and 
t 7 adyisers.7.;/ : ^ s - 

According . to - these- sources, 
7. ; Soviet ./Middle v East - experts 
:have * been devoting in ten se 
'77 study 7 in; recent - months"; to: 
7 '; the . implications of . an inde- 
V pendent - state^jn-. the West 
/.'.' Bank, / and. -to the question^ of 
,, •‘how- Moscow icould- exercise 
.‘a : ‘ controlling - influence.-, over 
-7 it; via*tbe P L' O- 
Three key - working: papers - are 
said to have been . drawm up 
' on . the orders; ;of. .the Polit- 
buro'. ; -.7 7 17k?** 

Tbe.basic document" drawn-; up 
bv Galina Nikitina, who/ is.in 


charge of the Israeli Desk at i 
• ‘the* Institute. . for. Oriental 
Studies in Moscow,' lan alyses 
how a Palestinian state' could 
w-be used -to • destabilise' con- 
— servative Arab regimes’and 
r.r-ito-provide- the Russians with 
v/ a new strategic outpost in the 
“-Middle -East. V /f. A 5 - v : * - 

V* U : 

.V ■ Military ties. 

A second working paper, pre- 
pared by a team of; military 
experts headed, by Maj-Gen 
Shevlok,. director' * of the 
■ foreign section of the Army’s 
Main Political Department, is j 
; 7. . said to map out the military : 
'•:':.^ties-that Moscow would seek 
. to establish with-.rzu. PL.O-; 

controlled’, state. - - •• . -■ 

The third document,- compiled 
7 . by: specialists in .the Inter- 
nationial ’ Department of the 
:-: ;'Sdviet . Communist - ', party’s 
v. Central Committee/ outlines 
- the- possible ' treaty relation- 
; ships’ between Moscow, and a 
■Palest iirian* s t ate ^ ■;> • *7 - . ; f 
The— Russians : are * evidently 
concerned: to /ensure 1 thot the 
•• v-B’LO will continue ; to- accept 
i- ; their, guiding 'reins -if Israel 
‘ jr-is ■: eventually /compelled;’ to 
A, -withdraw iv. from ; 'the' -: West 
t* f Ti • 
In 'return- for. promises of. in- 
..^•creased 'Soviet aid; A**afat is 
•' :7<said ; to ha ve 7 a gree d . t o - the 
l. v substance of* the Soviet, de- 
- VmandsA *VV: J-./- -sXTf; 77 


.There: are- unconfirmed reports \ 
.... Jthat - these include the : crea- \ 
•y., tion of a Soviet military pre-lj 
sence in a. future- Palestinian | 
state as soon as political' con- | 
. editions would. permit. - -I 


- - ; Leading rival. " ;//• 

But Arafat may ", have- been 
/-. .into a closer relation- 

T 6hip with the Russians than 
-other P L O r leaders'* . are. 

■ ready to e n dorse / . v <■ '■ \ v • 
'While he' consulted his deputy** 

Abu Johad, and the PLO’s 
intelligence chief, Abu.al-.Hul, 
'during the latest .meetings 
V - with. Soldatov/ he is' said - to 
’• J-f-ave avoided discussing the 
./Soviet proposals;- with Abu" 
, . Iyad. who, now -figures as his 
.. leaning rival- within the: or- 

< ganisation. 

/The- personal ^rivalry/ Lbetweetr 
..^.-'Arafat and : Abu , Iyad ^real- 
.name: *Sa lab Khalaf )*. was :bne 
of the . main sources of fric-} 

■ ? ion at-. -the. , Fatah congress ‘ 

; - m Damascus in ;May; ^ 37 
Arafat’s : suspicions - that > Abu 

Iyad ; is .seeking to displace 
him were no *. doubt, intensi- 
: fled after he learned that his i 
lieutenant had a secret meet- 
. . in g with the Li byan -'-stron g 
man, Col. Gaddafi, on 7June ;2. 
Arafat ‘has consisfentlv blocked 
Col Gaddafi’s : efforts - to r in- 
-^se.his. influence over /the 
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Aspin H ©ports On 
Sverdlovsk Blast 

An outbreak of anthrax in 
Sverdlovsk in the Soviet Union last 
year was the result of an explosion 
at a biological warfare laboratory, a 
report released today by the over- 
sight subcommittee of the House 
Intelligence Committee says. The 
report says that as many as 1,000 
people may have died as a result of 
the explosion. 

Rep. Les Aspin (D-Wis.), the sub- 
committee chairman, charges that 
the anthrax episode offers per- 
suasive evidence that the Soviets 
“have cheated on the treaty dealing 
with biological weapons {the 1975 
Biological Weapons Convention}.” 
Aspin further charges that the 
Carter Administration, which knew 
about the Sverdlovsk incident, 
“played it for the galleries, 
regardless of the impact {of their 
actions] on the chances for 
diplomatic success.” 

However, both the report and 
Aspin’s statement exonerate the 
Administration of charges of 
tampering with the intelligence pro- 
cess f or political purposes. Such ac- 
cusations were made because, 
although information about the in- 
cident wa3 available to the in- 
telligence community withi n a few 
weeks of the accident, the govern- 
ment did not move on the matter 
until almost a year later. This led 
to charges earlier this year that 
the Administration chose to sup- 
press what it knew for fear it would 
damage Senate support for SALT 
II. The report says, however, that 
“the subcommittee found no per- 
suasive evidence that anyone sup - 
pressed intelligence about Sverdlov- 
sk, or that processing and action on 
this intelligence were delayed for 
fear of the impact on SALT II 
ratification.” 

Aspin makes a more subtle 
accusation: “The fact is that the 
United States first approached the 
Soviets privately through our 
embassy in Moscow cr March 17. 
Then, one day later c d before the 
Soviets had a chanc j respond, we 
went public with issue in a for- 
mal comment b « Department of 
State. We wen" jiic, moreover, in 
the middle of : international con- 
ference in Geneva, where all. the 


states party to the Convention had 
gathered to review its progress at the 
Five-year mark, in keeping with a 
provision of the Convention itself. 
To say the least, this looks like we * 
intended to embarrass the Soviets 
and make political capital out of the 
incident rather than to resolve it.” 

Officials at the State Department 
and the Anns Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency deny the Aspin 

charge. They say that it was a wave 
of leaks of the story to the press that 
forced them to tip their hand. The 
press leaks, they say, came coin- 
cidentally at the time that the review 
conference under the 1975 treaty 
was about to begin. The public 
statement was necessary, if ill- 
timed, in order to avoid charges that 
the Administration was covering up 
something. 

The official Soviet explanation of 
the Sverdlovsk incident is that 
tainted meat caused the anthrax out- 
break. But the oversight subcom- 
mittee says that won’t wash. “Infor- 
mation available to the U.S. govern- 
ment indicates that the symptoms 
displayed by victims in Sverdlovsk 
were those of inhalation anthrax,” 
the report contends. If the anthrax 
were of the inhalation (or 
pulmonary) variety, it could not 
have been caused by tainted meat. 
Anthrax can be spread by eating 
contaminated meat, by skin contact 
with anthrax spores, or by inhaling 
the spores. In addition, inhalation 
anthrax is almost always fatal, while 
gastric anthrax is not. Inhalation 
anthrax, the Aspin subcommittee 
notes, “is the form this disease 
would take if stimulated by a 
biological warfare attack with 
aerosols. It is a form of the disease, 
moreover, which occurs in nature 
under only very unusual cir- 
cumstances — and then not in 
epidemic proportions.” 

When the U.S. biological warfare - 
program was in full-swing during 
the 1950s and 1960s at Ft. Detrick in 
Maryland, anthrax was one of the 
more promising weapons. Accor- 
ding to sources who worked in the 
program, many biological agents 
such as bubonic and pneumonic 
plague proved difficult to culture 
and control. But anthrax in aerosol 
form was rather easy to grow and 
use. 

Based on testimony from a Rus- 
sian emigre, the Aspin subcommit- 

taA "Inr? m< on AvnlnctAn of 


sent a cloud of anthrax spores into 
the night. Military Compound 19 is 
the Soviet equivalent of Ft. Detrick. 
The general Soviet biological war- 
fare program is under the supervi- 
sion of Cob Efim Ivanovich Smir^ 
"nov, head of a military directorate 
charged with biological warfare 
research, some forms of which are 
still permitted under Hie 1975 con- 
vention. 

“Winds blew the anthrax south, 
starting from the location of Com- 
pound 19 at the town’s outskirts,” 
the report goes on. “Although as 
many as 1,000 residents of the 
suburbs may have perished, the 
epidemic was less severe than if the 
winds had been blowing towards the 
center of town. Soviet authorities 
conducted repeated vaccinations of 
the populace, explaining at first that 
nothing was wrong, and later that a 
‘mistake* had occurred.” 

On the key question of whether 
the Sverdlovsk incident constitutes a 
violation of the convention, the 
Aspin report waffles. It points out 
that the section of the convention 
which exempts production of 
biological agents used for “pro- 
phylactic, protective or other 
peaceful purposes” offers a large 
loophole. In addition, there is 
nothing in the convention to deter- 
mine how much /of a substance 
would be more, than required for 
prophylactic; protective or other 
peaceful purposes. 

“Thus,” the/ report says, “the 
failure of the convention to set a 
specific standard for violation of its 
prohibition against acquisition or 
retention of biological agents leaves ' 
'to the signatories of the convention 
the judgment as to whether the 
epidemic of inhalation anthrax in 
Sverdlovsk demonstrates a Soviet 
violation.” But, the report con- 
cludes. “adequate intelligence is ' 
now available to enable political 
authorities to make a decision on 
Soviet compliance” with the con- 
vention. □ 
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Defense_Wee ft Interview With Hep. Les Aspin 



An easy informality, the kind of bookish 
disorderliness one would expect from an 
academic, surrounds Rep. Les Aspin (D-VYis.] 
in his Capitol Hill office. A shaggy grey and 
white dog named Junket greets visitors and 
lingers for a scratch behind the ears. Aspin 
used to say that she was his only Congres- 
sional junket. After taking a trip to China he 
abandoned the pun. although not the dog. In 
his office. Aspin leans back perilously in his 
chair causing visitors to fear for the large mir- ; 
ror that tilts, unhung, against the wall behind 

The sense that this is the office of a genteel 
and somewhat rumpled professor is no acci- 
dent. More so than most members of Con- 
gress, Aspin is acquainted with the world of 
ideas. After graduating with honors from Yale 
in 1960, he received a Master of Arts from 
Oxford in 1962 and, in 196.5, a Ph.D. in 
economics from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Before his election to -Con- 
gress in 1970, he was an economics pro- 
fessor at Marquette University in Milwaukee. 

He was an aide to William Proxmire, the 
unorthodox senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
from 1960 to 1962 and a staff assistant to 
chairman Walter Heller of the President s 
Council of Economic Advisors in 1963. In 
1964 he ran Proxmire's reelection campaign. 
During Army service from 1966 to 1968, 
Aspin served as an aide to Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara. He won election to the 

House at age 31 . . 

As a member of Congress' Aspin has gained 
influence in his - chosen area of exper- 
tise-military affairs- out of proportion to his 
seniority. After obtaining a seat on the Armed 
Services Committee, he quickly moved to use 
the only weapons available to a junior member 
trying to buck the leadership-the press 
release and the floor of the House. Aspin 
quickly discovered that reporters have an 
endless appetite for stories about Pentagon 
mismanagement and waste, especially when, 
upon investigation, most of them turn out to 
be true. He quickly developed a reputation as 
ait accurate and trenchant critic of bloated 
defense budgets at a time when defense 
spending was less popular than it may be to- J 

fjau 

hSs releases, usually mailed out on Friday to 
catch the Mon: y morning editions, often 
present a we ^searched alternative to fhe 
standard !i' offered by Administration 
spokesmen ,'nen the Carter Administration 

was over nelmed by more than 100,000 
Cuban re-jgees last month, Aspin revealed 
that Carter should not have been taken by sur- 
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prise. The CIA had pre dicted the exodus 
months in advance. In response to the cries of j 
alarm about the Soviet gains in missile 
technology, which are used to bolster 
arguments for the $50 billion MX missile 
system, Aspin's release (given significant play 
in last Monday morning’s dailies) said that 
U.S. improvements iri numbers and 
sophistication of missiles outweigh those of 
the Russians. 

On the floor, Aspin has taken on the leader- 1 
ship and won. In 1373, he succeeded in cut- j 
ting almost $ 1 billion from the defense budget 1 
over the opposition of Armed Services Com- 
mittee Chairman Edward Hebert. When the 
Watergate class of 1974 arrived on Capitol 
Hill and began to flex its muscles, Aspin was 
among those who platted the ouster of the 
autocratic Hebert and his replacement by Rep. 
Melvin Price (D-lll.) 

As military spending has become more 
popular, Aspin's guerrilla attacks against the 
Pentagon have lost some of their sting. In ad- 
dition, age and experience have changed 
Aspin. He is now a bit more conservative than 
during his early years in the House. Richard 
Barnard and Ken Maize of Defense Week 
talked with Aspin recently about his current 
views on defense policy^ 


Q. Whet do you hope to accomplish in your 
work in the intelligence field? Should there be a 
new charter for the CIA ? 

A. That is possible, but the main issue is: how 
good is your intelligence? Are there things you 
can do to make it better? I don’t know the 
answers yet. I am in the midst of a whole set of 
hearings on these questions. 

Q. Has the CIA been handcuffed and. if so, 
has this resulted in poor intelligence? 

/I. Intelligence has nothing to db with whether 
the agencies were handcuffed or not. The hand, 
cuffing applied to their covert operations and a 
few invasions of privacy in this country. But in 
terms of foreign intelligence — which is what you 
hope that the CIA and the intelligence communi- 
ty in general is going to ^-provide for ( 
you— nothing was ever done about that. It j 
wasn’t even examined much. The Pike commit- j 
tee focused on constitutional abuses. I 

O. How do you assess the quality of in- 
telligence? * . « 

A. You need a benchmark in order to judge. 
An event is either predicted to happen or not 
happen, and it does or it doesn’t. Other ways. 
We know, for example, at any one time, with a 
very high degree of accuracy, how many missiles 
the Soviets have. And we project that ten years 
into the future. After ten years, you can see how 
: CIA-RDP05T00644R000501 400001 -4 
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Q. Def ertse Secretary Robert McNamara 's way 
of resolving bis irritation with the CIA was 
to form the Def ense Intelligence Agency. Is there 
any need f or one intelligence agency in McLean 
and another in the Pentagon? 

A. Ideally, you want to eliminate duplication 
in collection and promote duplication in 
analysis. DIA has had a lot of problems with 
this, but as a general proposition you want to en- I 

courage different ideas, promote competition 
and reduce the probability of a mindset develop- 
ing. You need somebody to question the assump- 
tions. 

Q. How good a job is Harold Brown doing? 
^as been a very good secretary of 
defense. He is probably more technically compe- 
tent than anybody else .who has ever held that 
job, in terms of being able to understand the 
weapon systems and what they mean and their 
technical capabilities. It is hard to find a lot of 
real ‘dogs’ in the Pentagon budget in terms of 
weapon systems. 

I wish he would talk out a little bit more about 
the philosophy of defense. He does not look on 
that as a major part of his job. It means there is a 
vacuum- there because nobody in the Administra- 
tion is conceptualizing about defense. Nobody is 
saying. Here s our philosophy of defence Here 
is where we are going and here is what we are try- 
ing to accomplish. This is what the money is for.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS 
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“I’m Sorry, Monsieur, But We Cannot Trust the U. S. Government” \ 


By Commander Edward P. Scaffi 

It is early December 1979, in Kabul , . 
Afghanistan. Two men meet in the dark 
back room of a riverside cafe. They order 
hot , heavily sugared Afghan tea. They 
speak in the local dialect. In complexion, 
dress, and manner , they appear no dif- 
ferent from the cafes other half dozen male 
customers. But they are different . One is 
an officer of American covert intelligence, 
the other a senior agent in the Surete 
Nationals the intelligence service of the 
Republic of France. They lower their voices 
and speak in English. The Americans 
tone is urgent . 

“ V/e know something is about to break 
at the top levels of this government, some- 
thing that may involve overt action by the 
Russians, and we know you have sources 
in the inner circle who can tell us what 
that something may ber You have to iden- 
tify those sources for us and put us in 
touch!” _ _ 

The Frenchman sadly -shakes his head. 

*7 am sorry , Monsieur. I know you are 
an honorable man and a patriot, but we 
cannot trust your government. You will re- 
port the identity of our sources to your 
agency , and according to your law, your 
agency can be forced to reveal their iden- 
tities. To identify our sources is to risk 
their compromise, their loss — their 
deaths r 

The American cannot deny the French- 
man's statement. He pleads, but the other 
man is regretfully adamant. 

At daum, on 24 December, the Soviets 
begin a massive airlift of troops into 
Kabul. 

On the evening of the 21th, those troops 
support a coup which results in the murder 
of the Afghan prime minister and his fam- 
ily. He is replaced by a Russian puppet 
floum in from exile in Eastern Europe . 

In the final days of the year , Russian 
armored and motorized rife divisions 
cross the border to occupy the country . 

The United States is surprised. 

In all probability such a meeting 
never occurred. Bur it could well have, 
because similar conversations have 
taken place around the world wirh 
similar results: the refusal or reluc- 
tance of friendly intelligence service s 
to cooperate wirh ours because of the 
very real risk of compromise. 


d, U. S. Navy (Rerired) 

Incredibly, under the Freedom of 
Information Act, U. S. intelligence 
activities, including the Cenrral Intel- 
ligence Agency, the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, the National Security 
Administration, and rhe Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are required to 
provide information on request, not 
only ro Americans but to foreign citi- 
zens and organizations as well. The 
Direccor of the CIA has testified, for 
example, that in one case his agency 
was required by law to release sensi- 
tive information requested by the 
Polish Embassy. There is good reason 
to believe that some Freedom of In- 
formation requests for similar informa- 
tion have originated with the Soviet 
internal securiry and intelligence 
agency, the KGB. 

But use of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act is not the only risk taken by 
friendly intelligence services which 
cooperate wirh us. They also face the 
danger, inherent in a free sociery, of 

exposure by former U. S. intelligence 
officials who out of greed or reasons of 
mistaken personal conscience publish 
books or articles naming names and 
exposing ‘'covers.” And they are simi- 
larly endangered by crusading radical 
periodicals which obtain sensitive in- 
formation by underhanded methods 
and spread it across their pages in 
righteous protest. 

Again, incredibly, there are no 
criminal penalties on the books 
against such activities, even though 
they can and do result in the death of 
American citizens engaged in protect- 
ing the very freedom whose abuse has 
killed them. 

The intelligence services of our al- 
lies are further concerned that CIA and 
FBI activities are currently overseen by 
no Jess than eight congressional panels 
with a total of some 200 members and 
hundreds of staffers who also have ac- 
cess to sensitive information. Given 
the law of averages and rhe fact that 
Members of Congress are cleared 
automatically, with no investigation, 
for rhe most secret information solely 
by the fact of their election, the po- 
tential for dangerous leaks is obvious. 


In an ideal world, there would be j 
no need for covert intelligence ac- 
tivities, but we do not live in such a 
world. For a great nation, whose afflu- 
ence is the envy of all, to cripple its ! 
clandestine operations on idealistic or j 
moral grounds is to become a floun- 
dering myopic giant in the jungle of 
international rivalry and intrigue. 

Nor can the job be left to the clean 
technology of orbiting observations 
and sensors, however miraculous their 
capabilities. Satellites cannot deter- 
mine the plans or intent of an an- 
tagonist or ferret out foreign-directed 
plots against friendly regimes; they 
cannot tell what a missile canister con- 
tains or count the warheads under the 
streamlined nose cone of a ballistic 
missile. They can be thwarted by* 
weather or camouflage, blinded, or ! 
even destroyed; and our antagonists in 1 
the international arena have developed ; 
and are improving their abilities to j 
use all these and other means of con- j 
cealment and deception. j 

There is, in short, no valid substi- j 
ture for rhe Trained and skilled human 
intelligence operative on the ground at ! 

the scene of action. And let there be 
no doubt, along with the members of j 
our armed forces and taking equal or 1 
greater risks, such operatives man es- 
sential posts on the perimeter of pro- 
tection behind which we Americans 
are able to exercise our precious free- 
doms. We must allow them to do 
their jobs with a minimum of imped- 
iment and hindrance, requiring ac- 
countability and responsibility but 
recognizing the special circumstances 
of their operations. We do not, after 
all, install governors on our tanks or 
restrict the altitude or range of our 
fighter planes and the depth at which 
our submarines may operate. 

Our intelligence sources have a big 
job to do. The Soviet Union, feeling 
the oats of the growing military 
superiority it has achieved as the result 
of rhe most massive buildup of arma- 
ments since the resurgence of Nazi 
Germany in the 1930s, is stepping up 
its program of expansion, subversion, 
and intimidation in pursuit of its an- 
nounced goal of a Communist world 
dominated by rhe U.S.S.R. Afghani- 
stan is only the most recent and overt 
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example of rising Russian arrogance 
based on their new military muscle 
and the reluctance of the United States 
and its allies to invest in security. 

The more dangerous the world be- 
comes, the greater the need for accu- 
rate intelligence for survival. With 
our strength stretched thin in the ef- 
fort to protect our vital interests 
ground the world, we have to know 
where, when, and how to apply it to 
best advantage. What are Russian in- 
tentions after Afghanistan? Will they 
take advantage of the chaos and impo- 
tence in Iran to gain access to the oil 
for which they foresee a need and for 
which their inefficient economy can- 
not pay, and simultaneously to achieve 
their century-old goal of a warm-water 
seaport? 

• If that is their intent, will the 
means be disruption, subversion, and 
an eventual power grab by subsidized 
activists, or will it be by direcr assault 
southward to the Gulf of Oman? 

What do the Soviets have in mind 
for Pakistan? Subversion of the coun- 
try's unpopular and narrowly based 
military dicratorship and a resultant 
Iranian-sryle incapacitation? Or, on 

the pretext of hot pursuit, occupation 
of the area bordering on Afghanistan 
and elimination of Moslem rebel and 
refugee encampments there? 

Neither satellites nor U-2s can pro- 
vide such answers, and even tactical 
communications intercepts can only 
give us clues. If we are to have an- 
swers on which to base our own 
counter actions, they will be provided 
by human intelligence sources, and 
they must be unfettered and supported 
by the people they serve — you and 
me. 

But the need for answers and effec- 
tive counters is not limited to distant 
lands. The KGB has expanded and ac- 
celerated irs operations in the United 
States in recent years. The number of 
full-time KGB agents in the United 
States has doubled since 1966 to an 
estimated 760. Another 800 or so of- 
ficials from Warsaw Pact countries 
work part-time for {he KGB. In addi- 
tion, some 20,000 Soviet seamen 
come ashore in this country each year, 
and about 30,000 Soviet-bloc citizens 
visit as tourists. The FBI cannot even 
estimate the number of intelligence 
operatives in these groups. Another 
unknown quantity is the number of 


agents posing as refugees who enter il- 
legally and melt mro the huge, unsus- 
pecting community of legitimate 
Cuban refugees from the threadbare 
tyranny of Castro. 

The .objective of all this activity is 
to obtain information in such ad- 
vanced fields as computers, lasers, 
space technology, microelectronics, 
nuclear engineering, and, of course, 
new weapon systems. A second, re- ‘ 
lated objective is to discredit and thus j 
weaken and hobble our own intelli- ! 
gence services, especially the CIA and I 
the FBI. * | 

There are some specific actions we I 
can take to defend ourselves and our 
institutions against such a massive as- 
sault: 

► We can reduce the number of intel- 
ligence “oversight*’ commirtees in the 
Congress to one each in the House and 
Senate and require normal security 
clearances for all members and all staf- 
fers handling sensitive and classified 
information. 

► We can exempt our intelligence j 
services from the provisions of the j 
Freedom of Information Act, except f 
for. requests from American citizens for I 
information on their own involvement 

with those agencies. 

► We can legislate criminal penalties, 
including long jail terms and heavy 
fines, for former intelligence em- 
ployees who violate their pledges and 
reveal information damaging to the 
United States after leaving govern- 
ment service. 

But even more importantly, we can 
recognize the indispensable contribu- 
tion that our intelligence services 
make, every day and often at consider- * 
able risk, to our personal freedom and j 
security. We can stop categorizing all i 
intelligence operatives wich unthink- f 
ing opprobrium as “spies” and accord | 
them the same honor, respecr, and j 
support we instinctively give to those j 
who march in uniform in full sunlight ! 
under the Scars and Stripes. I 


» Commander Stafford, author 
T£f Big E (Random House, 
1962), The Far and the Deep 
(Putnam, 1967), and numer- *; 
ous articles, served tours as i 
CinCPacFlc’s hisrorian and I 
SecNav’s speech writer. He is ! 
now a speech writer ar NASA. j 
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REAGAN -- INTELLIGENCE 
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'ARTICLE APPEARED 
ON PAGE 


NEW YORK TIMES 
30 JUNE 1980 



1 6 G.O.P; Senators to Offered 
Own Intelligence Charter ■ j§g 

i „ WASHINGTON, June 29 (AP) — t Sfac 
Republican. Senators allied with Ronald 
Reagan have drafted-* a charter that 
would restructure United States intelli- 
gence agencies and remove restrictions 
on domestic spying. • 
r Senator Malcolm Walloo of Wyoming 
and five other Republican Senators, a3 
serving as advisers in Mr. Reagan’s 
Presidential campaign, drafted the char- 
ter. They plan to introduce- it later t hi*? 
simmer in conjunction^ with another 

charter for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gatzon. That charter also removes; r^ 
r stnctions imposed after a Senate com- 
[ mittee found abuses of civil liberties by 
the bureau and the Central Intelligence 
Agency in the 1960's and 1970's. ; 

“The . worst abuse by these agencies 
has not been uncivil liberties but in in- 
competence and bad intelligence," said a 
Senate staff aide who helped dLraft the 
charter, and who asked not to be named. 
The point of this charter is to get the job 
done, not to safeguard the people of the 
United States. How that - is done is. a 
practical question which is difficult to de- 
One m advance in a charter.". . . ^ . .v 4 * 1 
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nr« r i ; r- j*. ; • { ^ r. r 1 1 

u* c. ^ c n. v c. uNu i ^ u l J rK n « 

COMMENT : The above is an excerpt from a special roundup 
of editorials from the Field News Services source publica- 
tions released on the NEW YORK TIMES Wire. 


}*• vr i i t i 5 ' .• Ci •' f* ; i* f*.ir 

n i - v * y c. yir. aui 
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IO I HUMAN EVENTS 

28 JUNE 1980 



By PATRICK J. BUCHANAN 


.'••***' \w“' i 


NSC, and Kissinger promptly did for 
his subordinate what Khrushchev -did 
for Malenkov — exiled him to the 


i? What would a Reagan Administra- 
tion look like? Columnist Buchanan 
wrote this overview after a series of ink 

teryiews with the people ardund the bureaucratic counterpart of a power/ 
presidential candidate. Buchanan takes station in Kazahkstaa.»-.?t 
a look at people who would most likely 
be -Reagan's:, top economics and 
defense advisers and the people' who, 
may well. staff a Reagan White House. >1 


““ For the CIA, Dr. Richard Pipes, the 
Harvard Kremlinologist, who headed 
up the “B”. team that disputed official 
CIA conclusions. regardingr.rSoviet 
military power, is a name that regularly 
occurs in conversation, A ' 

For the National Security post;" the 
inside track is given to . Richard "V; 
Allen," chief foreign policy researcher- 
writer in the Nixon campaign of 1968 
and the Reagan campaigns of 1976 and 1 
1980.^;^^.k--":" . 1 . 

. . Allen is strongly pressing the view ! 
(shared by Dean Rusk) that the NSC j 
should be diminished in size"; and ref 
duced in visibility; and the NSC chief 
should become a coordinator and traf- 
fic control officer for policy recommen- 
dations from State, Defense and CIA, 
not a regular visitor on “Meet- -the 
Press,’’ nor: a globe-traveling luminary, 
sighting AK-47 s down the Khyber Pass;; 

If named to the NSC, Allen would 
push for re-establishment of the Presi- 
dent’s Foreign- Intelligence Advisory 
Board,, and creation of an NSC Ad- 
visory Council, which • would meet 
monthly/ - and include" foreign -and 
defense policy specialists from the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson as well as the Nixon 
and Ford administrations. 

;: : “There is - here,/ incidentally, "a 
delicious irony. In 1968, Allen, was 
named Kissinger’s first deputy, at. the 


-' With the exponential growth in con - i 
|- servative and neo-conservative think " 
tanks, with Republicans having held ex- 
ecutive power for eight of the last. IK 
years, Reagan— unlike Nixon who took- 
over, after eight years of Democratic ; 
rule— would have a vast pool-of- sea- 
soned talents on which to chaw. A. 

Persons likely._to . appear at sub- 
Cabinet, service secretary and assistant 
secretary levels include former Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
Director Fred Bde, and his deputy, 
John Lehman Jr.; Roger Fontaine, the 
Latin American specialist who was a 
Reagan second during the latter’s 
debate with William Buckley on the 
Panama Canal treaties; Dr., Glenn 
Campbell of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace; Laurence 
Siiberman, former acting attorney 
general and exrambassador to 
Yugoslavia; William R. Van Cleave, 
another member of Pipes’ “B” team 
who heads the Institute for Interna- 
tional Studies at the University of 
Southern California; Professors 
Richard Tucker of Johns Hopkins and 
Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, of the Fletcher 
; School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts 
University. i-v- ' . 

r From the ranks of recently retired 
military, two names are commonly 
mentioned: those of former Army Gen. 
Daniel O. Graham, /former director 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and Ed- 
ward Rowny who resigned as the Joint 
Chiefs’ man at. the SAJLT talks rather 
than endorse the treaty that emerged. -; 

; If there is a common characteristic of 
all the above, it is that they are hard- 
headed realists about ultimate Soviet 
-ambitions and the present ominous 
power equation, and if there will be an 
operative rule in selecting Reagan’s na- 
tional security team, it will be that 
Jackson Democrats are welcome as ad- 
visers and appointees— but no 
McGpvernites need apply. _ .... ...i . 


If -Reagan Is sworn in, in January 
1981, one is given to understand that 
the' housecleaning at the NSC, State, 
-i. Defense and the CIA would be instant, 
and almost totair * •:.•** _ m 

^ - Expansive titles aside, there are five 
slots on the White House chart whose 
occupants enjoy a special opportunity 
to exert influence and wield power: the 
national security adviser, the domestic 
x council chief, the press secretary/ the 
chief of staff and the assistant to the 
President for congressional liaison.-*" 

What provides the occupants of these 
offices their opportunity is that each 
becomes a “line officer,” with a larger 
personally chosen staff, whose position 
requires constant communication and 
contact with the Oval Office. In -the 
White House, proximity is power. 

- Right now it is difficult to project a 
President Reagan’s staff, -since the 
practice in most presidential campaigns 
is a shakedown, after the primaries, 
and a beefing up of the “issues side” 
for the fall election. ; ' ; 

: r But if Ronald Reagan were pressed to 
put together his top White House staff, 
as of today, it would probably look like 
is this:-^* 1 ^ 

National Security Adviser: As men- 
tioned above, while this office would be 
scaled' down from the Kissingerian 
heights of 1972, it would likely belong 
to Richard V. Allen, ■ former Kissinger 
deputy, who has assembled and is coor- 
dinating the work on an imposing list of 
• scores of Reagan foreign and defense 
|^Ucy adVisws^^ : >;./~ ; ; -VV: : .;"r i __ 


BSC58PISD 
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WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
2 6 JUNE 1980 


Aides Shape Defense, 
Foreign Affairs Plans 


By Henry S. Bradsher 

Washington Star Staff Writer 


Ronald Reagan’s advisers on for- 
eign and defense policy, who believe 
in building up U.S. military strength 
against a growing Soviet threat, are 
talking about reducing the role of 
the National Security- Council in a 
Republican administration. ; 

The advisers are also considerin g 
ways to change the national intelli - 
gence system so that a wider range 






possess ments would reach the 
president man m today's tigntfyceh- 


tralized arrangements. 

And they are beginning to study 
U.S. military requirements for the 
next decade, although redirecting 
the mass! ve military: machine would 
be far harder than making bureau* 

, cratic changes?-,. {• ; : .. ; • . ■ 

Sixty-two persons are now listed 
as foreign policy advisers to the 
Republican presidential candidate, 
and 37 defense policy advisers are 
listed. Many of them are associated 
* with institutions that are widely 
considered right-wing or have per- 
sonal reputations as hawks. f 

A sampling of their statements 
: and writings, and talks with some of 
them, show a strong desire to 
strengthen the armed forces. An ; 
apparent majority of them worry 
that this country has- in the past two 
decades fallen behind the Soviet 
Unionin military power v .•?.?? 

But Richard V: Allen denies that 
the advisers’ thinking is limited to 
the simple idea of building more 
weapons. He says the outlook in the 
Reagan camp goes deeper than that: 

Allen is Reagan’s principal' coordi- 
nator in the fields of foreign and de- 
fense affairs. He plays a key role in 
’ tbe selection of advisers and thus 
the shaping of the counsel they give 
to the former California; governor. ’ 1 

.v , “The governor feels it would be 
nothing but irresponsible to wait 
until November to think about” the 
long-term policy problems that 
would confront. him if* he won the 
election, Allen said in. an interview. 


: The studies range from such sub- 
jects as the relations that a President 
Reagan 1 might have with the 97th 
; Congress, to questions like whether 
■■ the United States really needs an 
ability to defend the Persian Gulf re- 
,gion.:= .<%• rj&j^Ly% 

^ Some conclusions alreadfseiira^ 
firm in Allen’s mind. One is the need- ■ 
to reduce what he sees as the domi- 
nation of the administration's se- 
curity apparatus by the NSC and its 
chief, the president’snationalse- 
i 'curity adviser. • \^uy.wr.-' ;■ : 

? ?The well advertised' clashes 
between Zbigniew Brzezinski’s NSC 
;;and former Secretary of State Cyrus 
•T R-“ Vance’s State Department “seem 
-•utterly pointless,” Allen said*,; and 
- 1^6 system should be revised to 
avoid such collisions in the future. 

? “The ’governor favors the strong 
: secretary^ state concept,’! accord* 

! ing to Allen. Reagan would reduce'’ 
the role , of the NSC to an office that' 
assigns jobs to other parts of the gov- 
ernment, ‘‘but not try to sabotage or 
ride herd .on the bureaucracy,” 
Allen said, in an implied judgment 
on the way the system works now. 

“Vou don’t need to humiliate the 


Ki ssinger is also h eld responsible 
by several Reagan advisers tor chok- 
ing" ott affernative~mteiiigence 
views, some even accuse him oTiorc- 
ing inte llige nce to fit policy on such 
things S su pporting detente in the 
early 1970s instead of payfirg^ggoug h 
attention to the^ Soviet military 

• buildup. 77 : ; ’ > 

v “ We need competing centers for 
natjonai intelligence estimatesTso : 
- t here’s a richer variety of views . 
father than submergin g points o f ' 
view that should be heard “ Allen 
- said. '- ■ ■ ' ■ ~ - . - — : — — . 

He suggested- the resurrection of . 

• the ^resident's foreign intelligenc e 
A dvisor/ board to evaluate what the 

1 in telligence professionals produce. 
It was abolished at the beginning of 
th e Carter administration because , 
one ha wkishobserver coTnmpnrpd 
liberals regarded it as ,p a nest ot L'old 
.Warriors?" “ ~ — ■ — 


1 So, under Allen’s supervision from 
his ‘16th Street office next to the 
Sheraton-Carlton, a number of advis- 
ers are working on studies. Some 
might become campaign speeches. 
Others could be used to answer ques- 
tions — not only here but also from 
concernedEuropeahs. • ? ■ 


national security adviser by remov- 
ing his authority,” Allen added. “He 
has a job to do as an honest broker” 
handling material from various 
executive departments. “But his job 
has to be; one of managing the flow 
of information, not of policy formu- 
■ lation.” y • v v; /■ . :--r 

Allen says that what he now advo- 
cates was the original concept of the j 
NSC and its chief, but it got distorted . 
by presidential desires for a strong 
adviser close at hand and by strong^ 
personalities in the security advis- .! 
er’s job. How would Reagan check ; 
that tendency? y- • ?>*! 

“L would imagine, on the basis of 
his experience as governor of Cali- 
fornia, that Reagan will govern 
through his Cabinet officers,” Allen 
said. And, ; more pointedly, he added 
that Reagan would not do what Rich- 
ard Nixon did in 1969. y ■ ! 

Allen defines that experience as - 
“goinginto the White House, locking 
the gate and assuming that the bu- 
reaucracy is of no practical value, so j 
that all policy is made- inside the 
' White House.”* That is what made 
Henry A; Kissinger such a dominant 
! figure as President Nixon’s security 
adviser, Allen said! : 


- Allen’s views on such questions 
come from two decades of academic 
and political experience in foreign 
and defense policy. He speaks from 
person ai experience inside the 
White Houseiat the beginning of the 
Nixon administration. 

During the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign, Allen played the same role for 
Nixon that he. is now piaying for 
Reagan, and he followed the boss 
into- office. But Nixon went outside 
•: his campaign circle to enlist Kissin- 
. ger as his security-adviser. Allen was • 
. named deputy adviser. Within. a- 
. short time, he was out. ‘ /. ; 

Sources who had a close view ot- 
that period say Kissinger .could not - 
..tolerate Allen/s direct. access to-. 
Nixon.. Some of them also suggest * 
that Allen*’ was more an- operator * 
than an analyst, , and Kissinger^ 
wanted analysts to produce option * 
papers for him— _ 1 

- Allen now says that it'has beehra 
mistake to put “a- bunch of 35-year-; 
olds in the White House” in control* 

of experienced bureaucrats. He adds 

with a grin that in 1968 he was just 
32 years old. By now he has matured 
;to look older than his_44jyears. — 

A R ea gan administration would 3 
not replace people just for the sake 
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of having new faces, Allen insisted; 

, He mentioned : — off the record,— 
. ? sanies of some technocrats now 
^ in. the Carter; administration who , 
; should be kept as “national assets.” 

But a Reaganevictory in November; 
would bring into office -‘people yob: 
k? 0 3^nd;whp:;sh a re;y o ur:'poinrof; 
. Allen said,- in order to “try jto 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
30 June 1980 






Counterproductive is a word we try not to 
use ; ofteihv because-iiit’s r sot counter* 

productive. * But : no* wor<t describes Quite- so 
well the US-backed clandestine radio broadr 
casts seeking taundermine the Khomeini gov- 
ernment in Iran*— broadcasts thatiwere re* 
porteiyesterday to have been acknowledged 
by American officials?^ juts. /-yfrggTx 

Jhe&Free Voice ofeLramiiibroadcasts are 
believed to have been begun by the CIA in the 
middle of May froriiitransmitters^ih^Egypt: 
The^described theAyatollair^as^Vracis^and 
* fascist,}” supported* exiled opponent- Shahpur 
Bakhtiar, called for thertfUberation^ot Iran; 
and even appealed ta Iranians to prepare for 


JO ' , • ££3 U23Eit2T 

i^arr i - r. t?nsr^3“ 

describees- Iranians- genuine- fears -that the 
US wants to control events in Iran again as in 
the days- ot< returning the-Shah to-powen 
President* Bani-Sadr may' be^ exaggerating 
somewhat for internal political feasocsr but. 

■ het is^serious ^ in', expressing^ this-fear-m? a 

speech Uy his- nation just this past weekend's 
VIn my opinion; American policy has not been 
^changed; and the United States feels she- i£ 
Iran’s absolute ruler;, and if she cannot get 
hold of Iran today she can have it tomoiTbw.’^ 
r^ Thisvii a^-fear that Mr. Carter should do- 
everything in his power tedispelr The Ameri*; 
can people do not want to take overlrari/ ” 

Nor; for- all their - vocal criticism? of 



i* u , 7 • 0,3 ““-r UUM> simeuigence agencies trying to- interfere 

matiorr and -nr*™ secretgathenng of infori- c in the Iramans"business^orsoIvuig their' own 
J 1 to ; undennine--or topple’.; political problems in the wake r bf lewlutlS-: 
governments., whether, or; not there fs added : ary upheaval. :r .. 

No one wants to tie the hands of th^CLAln ' 

- obtaining information: But;' when ft‘eomes : fo 

covertly spreading what sounds like-incit^ 


the boomeranging embarrassment oFbeing 
caught. a 

In Belgrade last weelr President- Carter 
joined-; his- hosts- lit a- statement 5 affirming 
Iran-’s-.right-to internal, development- without 
outside interference. This presumably; iiieant 

that- any US-baicked broadcasts * inciting 

Iranians are ended._Mr_Carter. would.d6 well 
to confirm this officially^ not least for the sake 
of the American hostages in Iran. For news of 
the broadcasts can only backfire, providing 


* o aiunc 

ment to violence or 'otherwise interferingTn. 
sovereign'states.-current legislativerefforts : to 
improve and'cdntrol the intelligence agencies 
should be stronger than a bill that was re- 
- cently. passed by- the- Senate. -There are cer-- 
tain things the intelligence agencies of a free 
democracy cannot do without harm to their 
^integrity and. effectiveness. One of- them is to 


_ K .».™u 6 imegruy anaerrecriveness. One of-them isto 

against it ^^I^AO^P^^Commuhications process bjMising* 

. . ..' Agr:. deception ta tiy-to' turn people" against their- 

Anditcan feed what many dose observers . leaders: Fi "-' - - ■ - - - 

.Swats®?; =*sa* 


* 
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„ ... $ 

US^Denies-Role 




• :c \" . 


fakMnti’Khdmeinii 

RadioBroadcasts 

..... ...... \ 

di^dehiedK that 

. anything t& do ^th^radiojliroadcasts 
l ihtorJran^ attaclan£*tfe ; g6ye^ment of , 
AyatoUkh: Rtihollah 

ence£o£ iaui anti-Khomeini^tjroadcast 
called ^The Free -Voice ofjrai^ but 
rejected^ published- report yesterday^ 
*that^the r brograins wer^sponsored by 
‘ the- Cehtrai ^rnteHigeribe^gency' They 
speculated tftat tfte. broadcasts might" 
have come* from Jrach :Saudi Arabia or 
Egypt^under.sponsorship: from ^roupi^ 
in those cou^^ .* > 

said the-radto- programs^yere : sup por* 
tiveof.phsted’IranianvPrimeMmister, 
Shahpour Bakhtiar, /now-living in ex- 

JTn ’i i? wVirt t‘c frtii rvflrvfrrfc'rtr n » 


, 'Ta^a% brief' statemerifether State De- 
pa^me»t;sald;j^stoday';:^We have r&~\ 
peatedly : rnade 'our-positibh clear on 
iatefference:vlii;7;interna^ affairs', of 
, Iran;* WeTdo not^'endor se>br., s Up p o rt 
the* activities jbf ;jM^;grottp;of:irinians-. 
outside 1 of Clraniwhb : jiia^b^ 

yif irah^ 

Any- allegations n fo- the contrary are i r? 
respbhsible^ahd^raisleading,: and? maf 


- The^published story saTdithe; covert 
brbadcastelto Iran^emanatedfrom two 
r sitesvm vEgypt^ithJthei personal au*| 
thorization of^Egyptiaa. Pf esident An- 

;war;Sadat$-ffefeS:^p * % 

. ;';;A^ number^of^government-offlci als 
~recently:have-e^ that*; 

the ^usuai^^pujjliclyA .acknowledged^ 
rAraeWcaiv radio ^programming? into ^ the 
:^ersi^GUlf ,isf fnadequater The Voice 
; o£^^eric^i^;;iow" beaming^ itsnews 
brpadcasts~intof Afghahistan in 'a lan- 
\ g uag eV thatm any>Af ghansA h ave trou* 
ble'^understanding, r and programming 
into Irah-has a weak sfgnaiiS :'.4 


* * 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
29 JUNE 1980 


U.S, Concedes It Is Behind .A nti-Khomeini Broadcasts 


By DAVID BINDER 

Special to TT» New Yor* Times 

WASHINGTON, June 27 — American 
chiicials acknowledged today that the 
united States was responsible for cian- 
j destine radio broadcasts aimed at under- 

lais^s* ™" oi 

The programs, broadcast in Persian 
,Irom transmitters in Egypt, one believed 
to be near Alexandria and the other near 
the Suez Canal, appear to have begun in 
the middle of May, the officials said, and 
Agency 1 Uf> ^ the > i' entral Intelligence 

Spokesmen for the C.I.A. and other in- 
telligence agencies, asked about the 
broadcasts, said they could not help in 
terns of denials or confirmations. 

The idea for the project, one of a num- 

C.I.A.’s “nnconven- 
tional broadcastmg” section, was de- 
scnbed by the officials as having come up 
w F lter - President Anwar el- 
Sadat, who inherited a large radio-trans- 
mitting capacity from his predecessor 
Gamel Abdel Nasser, is said to have 

sssrsa*'*'” 

Broadcasts Heard in Teheran 
T correspondents who were in 

poplar female singer from IrfTiid 

Alamn^?f^ aStS ai ? , ^ ! at “ndermining 
>ru° ® 10meiIU s Government 
The nonentertainment portions of the 
broadcast, whi<* were identified as com- 
• n ? e Free Yoice of Iran," con- 
tttoed app^ tpthe Iranian Army not to 
|"Sage m combat with Kurdish rebels. 
Some of the broadcasts indicated suDDort 
Sr -Hf 6 former Iranian Prime 

Minister, Shahpur Bakhtiar,\rho hll 
b«m attempting to mobilize anti-Kho- 
m ?J 11 forces from his base in Paris. 1 

ine broadcasts included a call for “lih. 
eradon of Iran," a description of Ayatol- 

m a^^i e f ini i a3 “ racist ^d fascist” and 
an appeal to Iranians to "take guns into 

y °Thlr 1 T S A ,inpreparation f °rac^. 
i ne C.I.A. connection in Eevot wa«s 

veloped late last year after a White House 
meeting of the Special Coordinating Com! 
mittee on Dec. IX conducted by Zbigniew 

nation!? 1 se- : 


Facilities Thought Inadequate 

The Special Coordination Committee 
was appointed by President Carter two 
years ago to authorize and oversee covert 
operations by the C.I.A. and other intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Mr. Brzezinski and his adviser on Mos- 
lem affairs and radio broadcast matters, 
Paul B. Henze, who is a former C.I A 
officer, were described after the meeting 
as being dissatisfied with the capacity of 
the Voice of America, which was then 
broadcasting two hours a day in Persian, 
and with the American-sponsored* Radio 
Liberty, which was broadcasting a rather 
weak signal in some of the languages of 
Soviet Moslems. v 

It was decided after the meeting, the 
officials said, to explore the possibility of 
acquiring air time on the Egyptian trans- 
mitters for broadcasts to Iran and Soviet 
Central Asia. 

President Sadat, who was a/ target of 


i Iranian attacks long before he provided 
1 exile in Egypt for the deposed Shah of 
Iran, agreed to the White House request 
the American officials said. American of- 
ficials said they believed Egypt had been 
promised additional transmitter facili- 
| ties by the United States through the 
i Agency for International Development to 
compensate for the Egyptian facilities i 

'“J* by the crATButTspIkesmml ffr 

r, a ^ agency * aid ^ equipment of 
which he was aware was a set of radar 
ana radio control centers designed to im-? 
prove communications for users of the 
Suez Canal at a cost of $17.7 million. The 
equipment for that project arrived in 
added 0n * y ast n,ont h> the spokesman 



•V 


■ *v Americans were 

■ token hostage, was ways to ./expand 

^ oad ? asts to the f Mbstem 
world, including Iran and the 50 million 

Moslems m the Soviet Union. 


* 
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We don t comment on a story of this kind. We have repeatedly made 
our position clear on interference in internal affairs in Iran. We do 
not endorse or support the activities of any group of Iranians outside 
of Iran who may be advocating a change of government inside Iran. Any 
allegations to the contrary are irresponible and misleading and may 
jeopardize the safety of the hostages in Iran. 


/ 


STAT 




} 

As- 
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B a nfrari:' Ti mm^he :-' imo tlierifof hi ;f 

Amencaii^. hostage,. in^Lcah^vre^urnedvvir 

to the dtfni ted; : S tates * ;yes terdayS ;e veh-^ r' 
in g after: an ^unsuccessful attempt to^ 
make' aCsecond trip ’to^Tehr^v'Her^r^-, 
attorney.^ blamed . the ^State J Depart- t - 

mentr^?"'*- * v * 

T'mirf^I.^f ; oak ; C^ek, " 
t u rn ed;4o4D ui Ies Airport: accompanied ; ^ 

At ones ; mee ting.. ; wi th] reporters^ - , 

she de^ne<l'to-commen& 

"She ;very:';.f rankly" 

tremendous stress and rtrai'n/VS-iw^* 4 ■> 
y ear-ol^fso ri:’V ivia * 


yea™id£A ? son;-VMarin^ 

HermV^ 

A m eric an s -taken 4- ^ captive^S Tel&an^^ 


on NoV:^;l979/. 

. She&reift 7 for' ' Pari£^ 
n i*h^^jer^t he^ :* 

t i on :^ranfed her a . waiver ^fSom?. i ts£ / 


• * ; A- " i • *?* . 4 * si v- 

onth-old ban - on; travel*' toAIrah,*^ 


fcm eo t off icia lsq^ saidv* 

on humanitarians £p*bufcd^^ 
pa rtment^poke^^ 
ment;jt|st^ 
jti en 

n ti4f.i7lJTA A' '-U 1 - — T 
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iDES MOINES REGISTER 
'9 June 1980 
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m on 

Since' eariy f: November, ' 53' 
Americans have been / held . 
captive in Iran by fanatics who 
believe that the hostages are 
occupantsof a .“nest of spiesi' ;y 
In other, countries, especially 
Third World countries,.-, the 
Central . Intelligence Agency is • 
held responsible for nearly every 
ill - imaginable;^ and people 
suspected; of • being- CIA agents 
are sometimes put in danger of 
their lives. 1 ; In 1975/1; Richard 
Welch, the CIA's station chief inZ- 
Athens, was shot to deaths after 
he was identified as a/ former 
! CIA chief in Peru. : v 

• The same fate could? befall' a 
journalist;, cleric or academic 
thought to be in the employ of . the 
U.S. intelligence service,; There 
are- few ways to immunize - 
oneself ? against such suspicion;.'? 
But it would help if an accused ' 
newspaper reporter could point ? 
to a U.S. law prohibiting the use - 
of journalists as spies. . 

A month ago. Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan (Dem., N.Y.) 
promised to seek such; a' prohibi- 
tion when the Senate took up the 
proposed (and ill-named) -Intelli- * 
gence Oversight Act of 1980. 

On Tuesday, the bill came up, 
and Moynihan - offered his 
promised - amendment Then he • 



...i i 



^ withdrew it because the leader- 
ship of-' the Senate Intelligence 
Committee sent an open letter to 
the* Senate, asserting that the 
committee opposed- all revisions, 
including Moynihan’s- rider. The 
'- measure passed, unrevised; Dif- 
ferences must be worked out 
«with< the House, which passed a. 
;? foreign-aid bill 'containing ! 



;5‘ ; The only senator to vote “no” 
was William Proxmire (Dem., 
Wis.)/ . who- realized that the 
measure - would i-, give' the 
president - thef authority to 
withhold secrets 'from the 
_ .Congress almost at wills Far 
from being a bona, fide oversight 
biU^tte measure codifies the per- 
petuation of secrecy. - 

^ vA.-A ’ 

H-j/fhe Mojmihan rider probably 
would have been defeated, given 
the congressional zeal to 
‘‘unleash the CIA,” but Moynihan 
shouldn’t have given up so 
quickly. He. shouldn’t have taken 
his colleagues off the hook. If the 
Senate is going to compromise 
the independence, effectiveness 
(and possibly even the safety) of 
reporters, academics and clerics, 
it should have been required to 
do the deed openly. tX’y) 
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•f-CoHii i ttff hppr&vps Bill cm CIB 
*Sy ROBERT FliRLOy 

tRssoci ateo Press Wri tef: 

MHSHINGTDN (BP) - H BILL ORDERING THE GIB TO SHARE ITS SECRETS WITH 
v 0 N G R £ S 5 " R N D i D GIVE B 0 V n H C E NOTICE 0 F U N 0 E R C 0 ^ R fi p* p p- ^ ? j u j-*| c - ^ q ^ 
NARROW 6-b APPROVAL 1HURS0AY BY THE HOUSE INTELLIGENCE 'COMMITTEE « 

1 H fc COMMITTEE'S FIVE REPUBLICANS} WHO WANTED TO INCLUDE WIDE-RANGING 
OTHER PROVISIONS SOUGHT BY THE GIB? JOINED DEMOCRATIC KEF, CLEMENT 
i. R t* L 0 C X i IN 0 F* F‘ 0S2NG THE BILL* 

^‘•sE WANT . TO DO SOMETHING TO HELP THE AGENCY ? ' ' Rep, JOHN BsHBROOKJ 
K-UHIO? SAID AFTER THE VOTE? COMPLAINING THAT THE DEMOCRATS * ‘JUST 
WANT TO INCREASE CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT. 5 ? 

ft C * U R w L Y ? THE L* in R L 5 0 HRS F fi y OREO THE I 0 »• R ft F R £* y i c t r] 13 t ^ c 
C ONGRESS I OMRL * NOT I F I CAT I ON LAW? HOPING TO REDUCE FROM EIGHT TO TWO TH 
NUMBER OF HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEES THE AGENCY MUST REPORT TO. 

= HE INTELLIGENCE £: I L L J LIKE A V E R S 1 0 N PASSED 8 3-1 s y r :-{ ? H - ~ r r 
EARLIER THIS MONTH? WOULD DO JUST THAT? ORDERING THE CIB TO *E?ns r jn 
THE INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEES OF BOTH HOUSES. 

MvWEVtK? j T ALSO DEMANDS PRIOR NOTICE OF 4 i SPECIAL ACTIVITIES' 5 - 
UNDERCOVER OPERATIONS IN WHICH SECRET AGENTS TRY TO INFLUENCE EVENTS 

overseas. L-iH Director Stansfielo Turner? speaking for the Carter 

ADMINISTRATION? HAS SAID THE CIB IS GLAD TO GIVE PRIOR NOTICE MOST 0? 
THE TIME BUT THAT A FLAT DEMAND FOR IT IS AN INFRINGEMENT ON 

Executive Branch authority. 

^ i Ha BIuL APPROVED I HURSOAY IS ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE ONCE-LENGTHY 
UlH CHARTER? WHICH INCLUDED GIB- BACKED PROVISIONS TO JAIL PEOPLE WHO 
PUBLICLY IDENTIFY SECRET AGENTS AMD TO EXEMPT THE AGENCY FROM MOST OF 
THE TREE D 0 M OF INFORMATION fid. 

I HE SENATE? AND NOW THE MOUSE COMMITTEE? DELETED THOSE SECTIONS 
AFTER FAILING TO WIN WIDE AGREEMENT ON A BILL THAT WOULD BALANCE SUCH 
PRGVI5J ONE WITH NEW RESTRICTI ONS ON CIB ACTIVITIES . 

fip-NY- vt >- ct 21I2EDT 
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- ©f CIA j Under cover Operations 


r. Associated- Press' ■ -- 

* A bill ordering the CIA to share -its" 
secrets with Congress— and to give ad-: 
va'nce notice of undercover operations 
— won narrow 8 to 6 approval yester- 
day by the House Intelligence Com- 
• raittee. 

iThe committee’s five- Republicans* 
who wanted to -include wide-ranging 
Other provisions sought by the: CIA, 
Joined Democratic Rep. Clement Za- 
r bljckl (Wis.) in opposing the bill. ~ 
'< >\Ve want to do something* to help 
t&e agency,” Rep. John Ashbrook.(R- ~ 
. IIk> said after the vote,, complaining 
: that the Democrats “just want to. in-; • 

; crease congressional oversight” ^ 

^Actually, the CIA -also has favored 
tfre idea of revising the congressionai- 
. notification law,:. hoping' to reduce 
from eight to “ two ; the number of. 
House and Senate committees the; 
agency must report to. .. 

rThe intelligence bill, . like a.-versioni!? 
passed 89* to T /by- the Senate** earlier 
this month, would do just that, -order- 
. i{tg the CIA : to report to the intelli- 
gence committees: of both houses. 
^However; it also demands prior no- *‘ 
flee of :“special' / activities”— under- 
cover operations " in which secret' 

; agents try to influence events over- 
seas. Cfc^Director Stansfield Turner,., 

^ speakings for- the- Carterradministra- " 


tion, has-said the. CIA is glad to give 
prior notice^most of the time but that; 
a flat 1 demand for it is an infringe- 
ment on executive branch authority. 

The^bill| approved yesterday is all 
that remains of the once-lengthy CIA- : 
charter,: which “included CIA-backed 
provisions -ta jail people who publicly 
identify^ secret, agents; and to- exempt, 
the agency from most of the Freedom 
of Information Act. .... r#> .... 

.. The Senate, 2 and now the House 
, committed deleted those sections, af- 
r. tec: failing to win wide agreement on a 
.bill .that, would balance such provi- 
sions- with new restrictions on CIA. ac- 
tivities. w ; ; ... ~~ ’ 

- Another complication for the future; 
of the remaining congressional-notifi- 
cation bill is the existence of still an- 
. other version, this one attached to for- 
‘ eign *■ aid s legislation by Zablocki’s 
-House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
i-C That provision, , rejected so far by 
the Senate, would allow a president to 
forgo prior notice if he decided such a 
move -“was essentiak to meet extraor- 
dinary circumstances” or to save lives. 

After yesterday's vote on the intelli- 
gence/ bill,. Zablocki asked that the:; 
legislation^ be' sent to his committee 
for further consideration— and possi- 
bly amendment — before being sent on 
to the House floor.- 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
27 June 1980 


Washington Wire 


REPUBLICANS STALL on some legisla- 
tion. hoping for a Reagan takeover. They 
^ 9f J dllin ? the modest CIA-controI bill 
passed by the Senate— and enacting instead 
an openly pro-CIA measure next. year. Some 
hope to block Carter-backed legislation to 
limit development of Alaska lands:: they fig- 
ure*a Reagan administration would reverse 
cartels conservationist policies. ,*s- 
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DURHAM MORNING HERALD (N.C.) 
12 June 1980 



- report in ThePhiladel- 
l phia Inquirer has it that 
. . - lthe American Central In- 
telligence Agency has been buy- 
ing up arms for clandestine ship- 
. ment to the Afghans who are 
; fightingito; overthrow their So- 
;■ viet masters^ .. ; ■ 

If itis:true, then bravo for the 
• CIAi This country should be giy- 
: ing the Afghans all the help ft 
) can^ This is just the sort of opera*. 
' tion ’the Herald had in mind in a 
recent editorial that discussed 
the justification for intervention 
againstother regimes..:; 

And it is just the sort of opera- 
tion that keeps many Americans 
divided in their feelings about 
the CIA. On the one hand, a se- 
cret organization, operating with 
few restraints, is by definition 
antithetical to many American 
ideals; it can be — and too often 
has-been — a thre.at to con F 
stitutional rights. On the other 
hand, 'in- a world that is harsh to 
the weak and unprepared, there 
is often a need for a spy agency 
that can do more than act as a 
passive gatherer of data. There is 
a need for an agency that can 
take action to shape events. 

You could hardly ask for a bet 
ter example than Afghanistan..’ 
We should be helping the Afghan 
rebels both because it is in our in- 
terest to thwart the Russians and 
because it is a just cause. The So- 
viet Union, in an act of naked im- 
perialism. is seeking to enslave 
the Afghan people. But many Af- 
ghans, fiercely independent, are 
refusing to be enslaved. A® ; ua: 

They are fighting back .with a 
pathetic array ofnnadequate ; 
weapons, obsolete rifles that date 



to the two world wars, some 
homemade. The sight of those 
ragtag warriors, riding their 
shaggy ponies down a mountain 
defile, ought to evoke the sym- 
pathy.of any people who care 
about freedom, any nation/ that 
has ever felt the heel of a tyrant. 
These Afghans are riding to war 
against what may now be the fin- 
est military machine in exist- 
ence, directed by men who are ut- 
terly ruthless. With their ponies 
and outmoded shoulder arms, the 
Afghans ate pitted against a 
force of overwhelmingly superior 
numbers, a force equipped with 
modern weapons, flame throw- 
ers, bombers, helicopter gun- 
ships and the most diabolical of 
chemical weapons. And, if it 
-comes to that, who can doubt that 
the Russians would long hesitate 
to use theater nuclear warheads-® 
Yet, given the ferocity of the 
Afghan fighters,. the desperation ' 
that is natural to those who de- 
fend home and hearth, and the 
forbidding terrain that is. their 
home, it. is conceivable that they 
could make the Russian takeover!" 
too costly to sustain. They have ? 
done it before. They might do it| 
again, unless the Russians simply ! 
level those mountains and mein-? 
erate the country or saturate it? 
with poison. 

The spectacle of Afghanistan! 
ought to be a sobering lesson |o| 
the world and to those in our owri* 

country who yammer about disar-r/ 
mament. Such talk is cheap, until l 
the bayonet is thrust toward the*' 
belly. Then, as in Afghanistan 
now, the only choice is to fight. ■ 
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Afghan Stalemate 

Soviet television newscasts showed happy Russian tank crews 
saying goodbye to friendly Afghan peasants. Communist news- 
men reported that 10,000 troops and 108 tanks were going 
home to the Soviet Union. But even as the armored column 
rumbled north along the mountainous roads, huge Ilyushin 
military transports and Aeroflot jets— their silver fuselages 
bearing the message “Official Olympic Carrier’ —were landing 
at Kabul airport with fresh replacements and more weapons. 
And at strategic locations encircling Afghanistan’s tense and 
sullen capital, the Soviets continued building barracks — and 
digging in for a long stay. 

Token Gestures: In the West, Moscow’s partial withdrawal 
from Afghanistan was largely seen as a cosmetic operation. 
There was some token applause: French President Valery Gis- 
card d’Estaing, for example, called it “a gesture in the right 
direction.” But the pullout^ such as it was, appeared to be 
limited to equipment too heavy or too sophisticated to be 
suitable for guerrilla warfare— such as FROG surface-to-sur- 
face missiles, SAM anti-aircraft batteries and T-72 tanks. No 
combat forces at all were withdrawn. U.S. officials estimated 
that the Soviets still had 85,000 troops in Afghanistan, and 
they pointed out that more than 30,000 Soviet troops are biv- 
ouacked just across the border in Soviet Turkistan — within 
easy striking distance. 

For the most part, intelligence experts were un convinced 
by Moscow’s contention that its limited pullout was possible 
because “life in Afghanistan is gradually returning to normal.” 
Six months after their invasion, the Russians have yet to es- 
tablish themselves as anything approaching the masters of all 
they survey. Soviet troops supported by heavy weapons do 
control the major cities. But the countryside and the highways 
are controlled by Afghanistan’s anti-Soviet Muslim tribesmen. 
The capital of Kabul is’ regularly racked by low-level purges 
and executions, the Afghan Army has been weakened by de- 
sertions, and there is constant factional fighting between rival 
wings of Afghanistan’s Marxist movement. 

If anything, Soviet military activity in Afghanistan is more 
visible now than ever before. Kabul’s once sleepy airport has 
been turned into a round-the-clock MiG fighter base and lo- 
gistics center. Fighter jets roar off regularly on bombing mis- 
sions. Droop-winged military transports unload new, canvas- 
covered helicopters, armored vehicles and wooden ammunition 


crates, while commercial jets arrive daily with replacement 
troops — and leave with dozens of wooden coffins. 

Despite all this, the guerrillas remain surprisingly strong. 
They are still able to stage hit-and-run attacks on outlying 
police posts and army units, ambush convoys moving along 
the lifeline from the Soviet border and infiltrate Kabul at night. 
Abdul Rasool Saiyaf, leader of an umbrella group of the Paki- 
stan-based rebel factions, recently told Newsweejc’s Ron Mo- 
reau: “We are sending a message to all our people that the 
Russians can’t stop us and that the mujahedin [rebels] are 
nearby, defending our land and religion.” 

Some intelligence sources are conv inced that as many as 
150,000 to 200,000 Soviet troops would be needed in Afghani- 
stan simply to maintain control over the present low-level 
guerrilla war; it would take perhaps twice that many, they 
say, to achieve a complete victory. “If the Soviets really want i 
to control Afghanistan,” says one Western diplomat, “they ; 
will simply have to bring in more troops and kill more Afghans. ” 

Jimmy Carter has repeatedly called for a complete Soviet 
pullout from Afghanistan, and the offer he made in Belgrade ! 
last week was designed as a face-saving formula for the Russians ! 
to do so. In Washington, the fact that Moscow did not com- 
pletely reject Carter s proposal was seen as a faintly encouraging ! , 
sign. But Administration officials conceded that much depend- : 
ed upon the Kremlin’s ultimate objectives in Afghanistan. “If I 
they want a springboard in the Persian Gulf,” said a senior 
White House aide, “they’re not going to pull out and we’re 
in for a decade of long, protracted struggle. But if what they 
really want is a secure country on their border, the President 
is saying that we can work that out.” | 

Fig Leaf: The Soviets may prefer to work it out in their 
own fashion by maintaining a sizable military presence in I 
Afghanistan. Other Western diplomats believe, however, that 
the Soviets are genuinely seeking a pretext to cover a retreat j 
from an unwinnable war. “Moscow’s pullout is a gesture,” j 
said a European diplomat in the Soviet capital, “but it is a ' 
gesture that should be explored.” The Russians insisted that j 
the puppet regime of President Babrak Karmal had to be 
preserved in any settlement and that' the withdrawal of all 
Soviet troops could take place only after the foreign-supported 1 
Islamic rebellion ceases. Given those unbending conditions, I 
the worry was that exploring the Russian gesture might be 
tantamount to accepting its invasion. j 

ANGUS DEMING with RON MOREAU in Peshawar and FRED COLEMAN 
‘ v . r . in Washington j 


V 


. ^ . * 
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uy James Mccartney. . 

Inquirer Wuhtnfum Bureau ' 

WASHINGTON — While talking 
tough in public, the United States is ; 
searching fora negotiated.solution to i . 
the Afghanistan situation.^ 

President Carter is not yet ready tor 
sit down with the Soviets, but he is at^ 
least ready to explore in public somerv 
of the ways in which a peaceful solti*l 
t ionmi gh t bepu t together/:/ ; 

: According- ,ta^weH-ih formed)* 
sources here, this is the meaning of a - 
subtly refurbished peace initiative 
for Afghanistan that the President/, 
floated earlier this week in Belgrade?) 

Without advance warning, he usedA 
a toast at a state dinner to drop a new- 
phrasing of the US* position * for/ 
handling the crisis., . . -Mr/ : * 
He said theUnited States was/*pre- 
pared to explore a transitional ar- 
rangement” in Afghanistan in com- 
bination with the withdrawal of all 
Soviet troops from that country. . ; . i 

This meant that the United States is 
prepared to support the establistf- j 
- ment of some kind of interim regime 
in Afghanistan to run the country 
g while arrangements are negotiated 
yr-forra permanently a neutral govem- 
•/ ment. / ,-vV. -v. \ - / : V: . ■ /■ ;ua. 

- The receptionin Moscow, however, ; 

: hardly\ha$ been! one t<? rmse/hopes: 

; Yesterday /Tass/whose^first reaction 
rj was that*. Carter’s: statements were 
/"deliberately vague,”?intensified its 
assessment and • accused- the/Presi-* 
/dent of spreading ‘‘deliberately slan-i 
derous’ provocations,’* and accused 
him of* continuing ‘‘undeclared war” • 
5 . 00 , Afghanistan.; 

) i NAT 6 [J 3 ^st^a^M<iemahded "am 
immediate withdrawal of air Soviet * 
troops from- Afghanistan and pledged 
to continue delaying; detente: until; 
.Moscow agrees to 'a political settled 
tnent. US: Secretary of State Edmund 
S. Muskie, one of the 15 NATO foreign* 
ministers who ended a two-day con- 
ference, said, “The emphasis was on 
total withdrawal.” The ministers 
: rejected the view that the Soviet 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
27 JUUE 1980 



announcement last weekend of a 
planned partial withdrawal of its 
forces from Afghanistan* was evfc 
dence of conciliation. •:•* ‘ . . a / . 
The President, first mentioned the-: 
/ proposal of an interim stage, in Af*| 
: ghanistan atf a news conference ini 
February) but- ir ; received Virtuallyl 
no attention and never truly became/ 
a matter for serious discussion/^/:?:; 
f Tensions then were, high/frr/the * 
r wake of the>December invasion of 
Afghanistan by Soviet forces; and the r 
United - States still was seeking to 
persuade itsi European allies to in- 
voke tough economics sanctions - 
against the Soviets. //) * '/v 

The new effort to reintroduce the 
idea, and elaborate upon it; comes in 
; a changedjpolitical environment)//:: 

* First, President Carter in Belgrade- 
was speaking— from a prepared text 
— only a |ew days after the Soviets 
announced plans to withdraw some 
troops from Afghanistan. It was his 
: reply to that announcement/ •' / 
Second, Carter was putting forth a 
framework for a possible negotiated- 
solution to the Afghan crisis on the 
eve of a visit to Moscow by West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

?/ Schmidt; who met privately with 
Carter in : Venice this week, goes to 
: Moscow next week. State Department 
officials are going out of their way to 
- point out that he will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss possible solutions to 
the Afghanistan crisis - with Soviet 
President Leonid: Brezhnev;/;^/ / 
This: • newly/ devised role ; for 
Schmidt explaihs why Carter turned 
around overnight/ in: his attitude 
toward the Schmidt :visit Ten days 
f ago, U.S. officials were privately criti- 
cizing Schmidt for his decision to 
; ; meet.ynth Brezhnev/) / • V 

M But after Carter’s) meeting with 
Schmidt in Venice, the President 
reversed field. He said that contacts, 
between European and Soviet lead- 
ers were coming at a good time, and 
could be beneficial in explaining 




allied views on the Afghanistan cri- 
sis to Moscow. v . . . /Mj ?: . *>. . 

None of this means that- the Afghan 
crisis is anywhere near solution or 
that any kind of a breakthrough is at- 

• • >1 

The Soviets, however/inay be will- 
ing to look for ways our/too. U3v offi- 
• ; dals-have noted with interest Brezh- 
./ nev’s declaration, earlier this * week 
/ that, for alL practical purposes/. the 
Soviet Union has won the- Afghan 
war and thus can begin to-withdraw 
troops. * * ' r : » . # . ■siittYf '■*.* >:$/ 

Intellig ence officials believe 
the Soviets still are taking a beating 
from A fghan rebeFsTand couldn V 
possibly ‘’win" IrTAfghanistan with - 
out increasing troop levels . ~ 
“tfurthe situation suggests that the 
Soviets may have decided to- follow 
‘ the formula for ending the Vietnam 
War made famous by former U.S. Sen. 
George Aiken — “declare victory, 
and get out* — though that* hope is 
probably premature. 
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NATO backs US oh key issues ^ 

; ; The 15 NATO states endorsed strong US stands on the Afghanistan 9 *** 1 ; 
and Iran issues, but did not announce any agreed action to secure Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan or freedom for the 53 US hostages in Iran, • '" i 
Monitor corespondent John K. Cooley reports. ; . ; 

NATO’s semiannual ministerial council meeting in Ankara, Turkey did" " £ 
not discuss sending aid to “Afghan liberation fighters, ’’Secretary of 

State Edmund Muskie said after the meeting. — C 

Intelligence source s here say that whatever troop units the Soviets * • "*' ~ 
may finally withdraw in their much-publicized plan to ease th e Afghan sit- " 
uation. they are already pulling out short-range (30- to jo-milel frog mi s- 
sites, antia ircraft guns, and some fighter planes. v 

,. Lac k of a °y »rious air or heavy-weapons opposition on the ground en- ^ 
ables them to dispense with these weapons, not needed in fighting with 
- the Afghan guerrillas, US experts say. : : 

* n Ankara, Mr. Muskie said there had been no discussion of a “transi- I”? 
tionai withdrawal” plan President Carter mentioned during his recent Eu- 
• lopeantour. ^ 

NATO Secretary-General Joseph M.A. H. bins said NATO wncem v 5 ** 
that West Germany, might delay deployment of new medium-range nu- 
clear missiles in Europe was “allayed.” The first deployment moves 7^'' 

could take place before Chancellor Helmut Schmidt meets Soviet Presi- " 
dent Brezhnev in Moscow June 30, Mr. Luns said. 

V ’ n,e NATO communique said it was important for the United States 
and the USSR to continue arms-control talks and called for “continuing 
dialogue with the Soviet Union to preserve detente on a global scale.”.. ^7’ 
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NA TQ, Favoring Soviet Dialogue, 
Demands a *— a . c .. t / • * 


amstdn 


]!<; imifc Q/aro Rainn 


i eluded its annual meeting today-with a 
'renewed demand-for- total Soviets troop 
withdrawal fromAfghanistan, but it also 
.stressed willingness- to-.maintain a dia- 
a logue wi th the Soviet Union. ^ • vr ’ 

The North* A tl ahtic%T reaty^ Organ iza- 
: Uon’s foreign ministers stressed the need 
vforj^ immediate;: unconditional and - total 
~ withdrawal v of - foreign troops . frormAf- 
::ghanistanV and urged the Soviet Govern- 
■* ment “to respect the sovereignty and ter- 
; t ntoria] integrity of that country and the 
^nghts -of the- Afghan peoples freely- to 
j t determine their 

= In their final communique, the minis- 
:i noted that the Soviet intervention in 
■^Afghanistan “had done serious damage 
to* detente*’ fiutirestated their wish “to 
j^P °P ef * th® channels of communication 
between the countries of East and West.!’ 

In effect, the communique represented 
ga* consensus position that was foreshad- 
owed by the statement on Afghanistan 
risked in Venice by seven non-Communist 
^industrialized nations. 

Mf Both- here* and :'in..y^ceVrthe^UnTtai 

^States* claimed rstrorig/backin^ior its 

* policy of firm confrontations over Af- 
1 ghanrstan, while French officials said the 
combination of toughness and continued 
dialogue with the Russians was an affir- 

«U- ? .» * .< 1 ... 


. •'* tiiawcKjint; Of- 

its units were being withdrawn.* - i 

- In fact. Mr. Muskie said that American * 1 
intem^ic&ho w believed ‘that there h ad 
been an mcreasein Soviet forces in Af- ; 
gnamstan in re cent weeks, bnnmmi tHe" 
jotal above 85,C&K whil^eplanried^ith- ’ 
drawal would involve S.UX) to 8 G & T 
troo “ ^ J — — 



I, : Secretary of State: Edmund S.^Muskie 
[ said at a news conference at the end of the 
session that the allied views on Afghani- 
stan “reflected-the basic solidarity'L of 
the alliance.. He said that the wording of 
that the. allies 


-.ie recent announcement that some- • 
Soviet troops are being withdrawn from.: 
Afghanistan would be of interest if it were: 
the beginning of a total withdrawal/’ the^ 
communique said, repeating the demand 
for “the total and immediate withdraw-' 
al“ of the Soviet forces. / 

;The^only - issue • that : -apparently; 
produced some discord, according to the 
spokesmen of various delegations, was - 
“® “*5 “8 R f communique language on 
the Middle East Several European Soun- 
tnes, including Britain - and France 
wanted it to reflect the recent statement- 
issued by the Common Market, which in- : 
eludes a call for “self-determination*' for* 
the Palestinians; 

Because: the phrase “self-determina- 
tion^as usually regarded in the code of. 
Middle East diplomacy as the right of the 
Palestinians to an independent state on 
Israel’s borders, Mr. Muskie objected. 
The United States has maintained that 
the Palestinians should have a voice, in’ 
the determination of their future, mean- 
ing they should negotiate with Israel and- 
other parties in the region about their 
eventual status/;^:^v^v»- 

?**: Muskie appeared irritated when - 
asxed about the dispute, saying that it 
was “interesting how quickly a closed 
s^Mobwaw n es.open.”-- • •£:;> & 
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T HE HOUSE committee on Intelligence has now out, the importance of finding out whether or not the 
released its' report on the outbreak of anthrax . Soviet Union is systematically violating the convention 
•poisoning in the Soviet city of Sverdlovsk. Based in goes way beyond the importance of biological warfare 
Ipart on secret hearings, it reveals nothing startlingly itself— although, if the U.S.S.R. is cheating, the United 
Jnew about this possible major violation of an. arms States and the other hundred-odd parties to the treaty 
/.control treaty. But it=does give much, added weight .. should certainly know about it-.v :■! . i 

.and even a new dimension, to what. was .already - The larger issue is how the Soviet government 

•“ iVThe report concludes that the Soviet Union’s expith 
" nation of the anthrax outbreak— that it resulted from 
•"eating tainted meat— is flatly not “consistent with in- 
formation available to the United States.” This infor- 
mation indicates that approximately 1,000 people 
..died within a matter of hours. Such rapid and wide- 
spread death could only have been due to ‘Inhalation 
./anthrax” caused by the release of a large cloud of an- 
— thrax spores. No- natural cause could reasonably ac- 
count for such a phenomenon. The report notes that 
the military facility where the outbreak is thought to 


is 

i'v :/ ‘Views its > arms control commitments, and: how it 
weighs the risks and benefits of cheating. If the 
Kremlin is prepared to run the political risk of being 
caught violating a fundamental arms control agree- 
ment,. and if it is willing to accept substantial dangers 
to its own citizens— perfectly illustrated by the acci- 
’ dent at Sverdlovsk— all for the sake of a weapon of 
minimal military utility, then the domestic debate 
over how much confidence the United States must 
have in its ability to verify arms control agreements 
could be fundamentally altered; 


- At this point, the State Department will say only 
~ have occurred has been “long suspected of housing that it is pursuing the Sverdlovsk matter through dip- 
biological warfare activities;” - : lomatic channels. These channels have apparently 
^ - / Nothing more has apparently- been heardsince the £ been quiet for three months', 'and there is no expecta- ' 
^.Soviet Union’s first prompt reply to the U.S. request tion that answers to the U.S. questions will soon be' 

, for an explanation, of the incident No reply has been', forthcoming. But the government does have another ' 
..forthcoming to the U.S. response that it found the? course of action available to it The Biological War- 
- tainted meat story inadequate. Under the Biological -fare Convention- provides that any nation tha t finds - 
Warfare. Convention^-which bans the development - that another is violating its obligations under the 


- and use of biological weapons— all parties have anob- 
; ligation to “consult one another and to cooperate in 
•'Solving any problems which may arise.” A. good case 
.fCan be made that the Soviet Union is in violation of at 


agreement may bring a complaint before the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. Hasn’t the United States been patient 
enough on this? Do we really want— via our “quiet di- 
. plomacy 1 p-to strengthen the argument of those in 




least this provision of the agreement ; xucmmi wnu say mere are omy small political a 

g As Rep. Aspiiifpnndpal author of the report points- risks in violating arms control agreements?— 


1 ':•**<*■ ^ % 
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So^ets^cciJsed^ 
Of Cover-Up. on ; "f 



" By George C. Wilson 

W ashinmon Post su tf Wrtter v? ? T 

The House- Intelligence- oversight 
subcommittee-accused* the Soviet vXJn- 
ion yesterday/of /covering up the facts 
about anr anthrax epidemic at Sverd- 
lovsk in, April 1979. : 

On : the : basis of secret and opei£ r 
hearings, the subcommittee ^concluded 
that the Soviet explanation^ that: peoV. 
pie '.died in- Sverdlovsk, from, eating' 
meat poisoned with anthrax is "incom- 
* plete at; best: and at worst, a fabrica- 
. tion:".;; 4 ^- ^ 

WhatTealljr happened; according to 
the subcommittee report* and' inter-- 
views witir- ILS. intelligence officials, 
is that; ahv explosion at IVIilitary Com- 
pound 19 at Sverdlovsk blew a cloud 
of anthrax spores into the open-ain 
That compound has long been sus- 
pected of germ warfare activity by 
' U.S* ; mfemgehcc^ 

A sdutte wind -took the deadly an^ 
thrax spores-to the outskirts, of Sverd-* 
lo vsk; at city ofr;i.2 milUon 87^ mUest 
east of MoscQwrU.S. officials estimate; 
thatda^.inahy^ass.' 1,000 * people- may# 
have * died ' fronr/Tbreathing X in thaf 
' spor 

SubcommitteeChairmair Les Aspim * 
(D-Wfs : )r said ,^all arms control convent 
tions” ar^thfeatenedrby thoc Sverd4 
lovsk coverw*^ 

Rep. .John Ashbrook of Ohior^ranfc-- 
ing Republican on the subcommittee^: 
said that Sverdlovsk proves 1 that'the V 

United States ■* * should not sign :i any v 

treaties- with the* Soviet Union ^‘tuiless? 

they are. self-enforcing or if - we* have? 
the capability to fully .monitor themi r f 
\ On the basis'I'of reports from: peiv 
sons^inside^thei Soviet tJnldn4.'at thei 
time 1 of '/the epidemic ; ahd >: other : evi->: 
dence, U.S^ intelligence officials^ have* 
concluded^ Jthatv the " symptoms - dis4 
played bycthef afflicted ^Russians -at£ 
Sverdlovsfchcould^have^'comer -"ohlyi 
from breaking in anthrax/germs; not 
from eating themrin; diseased, meat* as j 
Moscow said waa the case* 

; By : calctdating^how- many^ anthrax: 

'• - -• ^ r*K - « T4 . •£,. 


spores ifwould take to .kill, the 40 to 
1,000 Russians -jvho /fare*- believed to 
have died at Sverdlovsk from, tjie an- 
thrax,. U:& intelligence -officials be- 
lieve-: the' quantity;viar ‘exceeded ; th^ : 
amount needed , for* the laboratory ex-*' 
periments:allowed imder the l975 bio-" 

; logical warfare treaty;.^:^i Ji 
- ' 0«« U1S. /intelligence^ estimate is^ 
• that 5,000 to 20,000 anthrax spores v 
.were released into^ the ; open air?afc: 
Sverdlovsk^ 

mittee noted in its- report yesterday, 
no U.S. intelligence: agency has made , 
the corporate judgment that the Sovi- 
ets definitely violated the treaty,/*/-. _ , r 
r / The -^1975v treaty; "signed 1 by*- the. 

■; United States, the Soviet Union and' 

: 111 other countries, prohibits .the pro- 
duction of anthrax or any other bio- 
logical agent^focvgernu warfare./ How-? 
ever,:, laboratory quantities of such 
germs can be produced to enable a na- 
tion to develop defensive measures or 
conduct peaceful experiments. 

The subcommittee /in ; its report 
noted that the-1975 treaty did ndt set 
a specific limit : om how^ much anthrax 
or other biological agents* could be 
"produced -before^ the** quantity "would- 
amount to a violation. Therefore, said 
the. subcommittee/ *it would be* r diffi- 
cult toprove oh the Oasis of current '! 
information: whether the Soviets vio- 


lated the treaty or no t^ 

: This^leaves ftVto the nations r that - 
signed/the treaty to. /judge “whether/ 
the epidemic in Sverdlovsk demon- 
: strates*'a" S o V i e t' v vio 1 a tio it, ’ ^ t h e^su b- 
committee said/ i : , /; ?. . / . f V; ^ 
. it said* it h^d >IookSd/'inib reports^ 
that. the Carter administration had/ 
suppressed evidenb‘frt%nd//hampered* 
probes/ by US/^teUigence^ agencies 
of the^Syerdrovsk epidemic' for. fear 
the^ fin dings' would keep the strategic, 
arms limitation treaty (SALT ID from 
^eing^approved^by the-Sianate^^^^^ 
f ’• k Concluded ^ the : ^|fsubcoinmittee : T 
C^Tbere -iff : no c persuasive evidence- to : 

: support aUegations: that the/U.S."gov- . 
^ernment-,./, suppressed^ vjhtelligence 
about/the :: outbreak^' of ^anthrax- in - 
/Sverdlovsk, or thaf^it^delayed acting: 
on this matte r-out/'of - conceriK for 
SALT IT or any' other political mo^: 


Speaking for. himself, Aspin said, 
u The e vidence* is' fairly * good that the 
Soviets *have cheated on the treaty 
dealing with : Jaiological weapons. That 
combined with the lousy way this has 
been handled by the administration 
threatens not only this- treaty .but all 
arms control conventions.” . ' ; • : 

The State Department insists that it 
is pressing fee Soviet Union to dis- 
close the full story on Sverdlovsk but 
is trying; to do it within diplomatic 
channels/ rather . than publicly. *, How- 
ever,* the ^department concedes that it 
haa net yeti received satisfactory rep- 
lies td* its . ^question e ;: about the epi- 
demicri:^^ v -Ur-. 


* 
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By George C_ Wilson- : «b' 

Ipj'y'' Post Staff Writers 

- ;Therfuture*7oftU.S*rSoviet arms? con^ 
troLjfc agr^mwts^. is,, being further 
cioudedb^ deepening suspicions thatj 
'•&e;S^b^^je : viblated' aii existing*? 
. ; : pro^uctioii:; r ^of 

germs- forwarf are; ' 

: arbused^and 
subseqnentOjr confirmed to< varying: de-> 
greea^ by-: . the* outbreak of deadly ,an- 
: thrax in Sverdlovsk^ Russia, in April; ^ 

. . rThe. : ttS.^inteliigenee community 
haavconcluded :* aCter M aift&i^ through 
‘/the^ evidence -'that ^between ^ 40: 5 ahd r 
1,000 Russians^were- killed atr Sverd* 
A lovskby breathing in , anthrax r reject- 
Jing the* Soviet** claims .that the* people 
: who ,died; ate^meat . poisoned with, an- 
thrax. ' O ' 

;Severair germ' warfare experts' with- 
"in- the Defense? Intelligence > Agency 
have; concluded ^that. so -much. * an- 
thrax: was being .produced at Sverd- 
lbvsh. that It could .only be intended 
for ' “offensive’; ] use; not for labora- 
tory reseantfr on how to defend • the 
ccoantry'agains* the; deadly germs. 

r Neither the- DIAJ nor any other vU.SJ: 
.intelligence agency is willing to make 
corporate ' j udgment to that, effect 
; : yet,., sources^ sai(L. But Pentagon offi- 
; cials , conceded - that the unanswered 
^questions ^about' Sverdlovsk , threaten 
j future arms .‘ control agreements . and; 

; impel military reappraisal of U.S. ; de- 
. f enses against germ warfare.' X 1'* ; ^ 

?. ^Politiciansr^who ‘Q have;.; supported . 
^.S.-Sovieti : lt^^ 

6 inthepastarV,warning. thafnewones 
SlI be . hard. to sell'to Congress-, unless / 
^the Carton admin^^^ 
v to fotee; the Soviet Uniditto telT:the^ 
J;wholestory t of5verdlovsk. 

■iivr Sem T William : Proxmire (&Wis.)*3n]£| 
;the forefront of this group, is demand^ 
^ing u that ; the v administration make ; an :] 
international issue out of - Sverdlovsk^ 

• by bringing; it before . the United Na-v] 
tions. 

r. But President Carter is reluctant to ^ 
do that, as evidenced by a letter Dep- J 
uty .Secretary.^of , S tate^Warren <r M. ' 
Christopher sent" last* week to TProxo 


v mire. , 


-- tv 


?t^Af ter . tolling, Proxmlre that the ad-, 
tministration- had “raised the -issue 
e; twice” with: the Soviets** about Sverd-' 
l lovsk and i^made^ clear-rto- them-that 
* we are dissatisfied with ; their respon- 
ses- to-date,^ Christopher; wrote^i. £r ; i 
P ‘-‘Because of, tae'gravity&ri th which 
iwe view this issue,; we are making spe- >J 
; cial*eff orts- to^insure that>iti is dealt 
-:;.witixr;in''thevmbst serious fashion^; and 
[not: treated*^ as a & political/ ploy with 
^whkh^teTembarrass the Soviets. This 
j' is’ crucial, if we* are id persuade both 
|the .Soviets and the inf erriational com- 
/^unity that our Con cern Sgepui ne. ,> 

' Prbxmire said : helwas; “disappointed” 

( that/the State Department was hot be- 
:ing more : aggressive: witfe.the Soviets 


. . W- - - -ua — ■ wu 

omtbe issuer 


t ;^We shbuldi be insisting on unequi- 
vocal answers from- the Soviets te~ all 
o ur ; ques tionsj!*i he said; ■ ‘‘They owe us 
that under the biological warfare con- : 
; vention:of-l975.- ; ^^bt-i*^:r^;^ : i 
"" “Nothing is* ' quite horrible as i 
germ; warfare,” thersenator continued , i 
“and the world should be told of So- * 
viet- perfidy. If the Soviets have l 
cheated oran important: international; 
treaty,, we need, to knowit'now rather -- 
than later when it might be too late.”i? 

The treaty's-" thV*I975* Biological? 
rWeapons- Convention, Wsigned by the * 
United States, the . Soviet Union an^ 

. Ill nations. It bans the production or* 

. storage. of-;biologicall agents beyon<2. 
whatis needed;“for prophylactic, pro^' 

£ ftfcK { •• > *i * 

; * ! since : April, U.S. intelligence agen- 
ices T havej been: trying: to • figure out' 
bovymany ^ spores oi anthrax it would 



^Pearly if the fatalities ; were at the 
upper: end of the estimate,” said: one 
defense official in discussing the sig- 
nificance at the estimated 40 to 1,000 
deaths, “there would have been more 
•; anthrax produced than needed for any 

\, v l£ it: is proved that the; Soviets^ are 
indeed stockpiling anthrax in prepara- 
tion for wartime use, should the Pen- 
tagon follow suit and v develop this 
it abandoned?. 


» The view at the -policy level is “no*^ 
because anthrax and germs like it are 
too difficult to manage on the battle- 
field. The ^better response to Soviet 
stockpiling would be to- develop defen- 
ses, including clothing: and injections, 
r Since ther.lP75: treaty, does not spec- : 
ify how much anthrax' constitutes a- 
violation,, it would be difficult,, given . 
Soviet secrecy and- scant U.S. intelli-^, 
g ^H&9^tk^accident, : to^provet -Mos^J 

cow^weht "beyond^ developing agents 

for peaceful purposes at verdlo vsk, 
adminstration officials said^.^'i > - 
**' if the congressional preceptiorrl 
continues to pow that the Soviets are 
cheating^on germ warfare- treaties^ J 
these? officials conceded, it ; will ; be 
harder than ever to assure already] 
.skeptical lawmakers that the Soviets) 
would Uve up;:tq,SALTJI Tor any other 
treaty. 

The Federation of American* Scien- 
tists, in - its: newsletter this^ month, j 
called upon Soviet scientists to “pro- i 
vide the world. > with: more^ informa-! 
tion” on Sverdlovsk. ’ •'-*_] 

“The^; matter ;:is£tbking ^bn:ev^ 
greater,* importance for the future of 
arms control,” the federation warned. 

“The circumstantial evidence for 
such'a violation arises from the^fact 
tbat;;the epidemic in question took 
place- in a part of' the surroundings 
Of SverdIovsk4n which there is a long 
suspected laboratory : 7 for biological, 
warfare.* ^ y. 

' ' ^ "oti vi 6 £fs ^ 

^ndidate -forr- biological warfare ac- 
tivities... It was one; of the^half’ dozen 
biological; agents thought most: prom- 
ising; m ; th#* now-terminated lj.Si. bio- 
, ‘warfare proigrant * -h 

contagious^. '/aid. thus .ruling 
•no^ndB.o£ n spreading: :to-. lone's. .own 
the. scientists': group wroti, 

. hts ,;, spore ; form is highly stable 
against sunlight,, changes in tempera-* 

• u f® . or ^ oc ^ cs aQ d hence jends it- 
self to a Jong^ shelf life* "r , ‘ ; ~ * v 

(annotlbe-mtered -out ^by.'Se 
w- i - ^ * massive, dose ‘ is very ! 
letnal. It is not, however, an especially 
desirable weapon, both because the 
P tl SISt for years use and 
ieSly? 6 ,^ 50115 -- may iot - Me ,im- 

; r 3^’ conttnued' the fed* 

eration* -‘‘that;.Sovlet: motivation- for 
Wlaung -ther' treaty .could.- no ^ ^ 
should i noy have-been very hi gher g 
Soviet: scientists-^should'- strive ’t& | 
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^ By John K. Cooley - ; : ^ ^ -F 

- Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

, " ' ^ - Washington 

The USSR is concealing the truth about an 
anthrax epidemic at Sverdlovsk last year that 
probably involved Soviet violation of a 1975 
treaty against, manufacturing 7 biological 
• weapons, according to intelligence reports re- 
leased by a congressional committee June 30. 

Critics of the Carter administration, led by 
US Rep. Les Aspin (D) ; of Wisconsin; are 
charging that the administration’s awkward 
handling of news about a reported explosion 
in a Svenilovsk germ-warfare research labo- 
ratory that allegedly led to hundreds of Soviet 
casualties has made it more difficult to get at 
the truth, 

- In comments prepared for dehvery on the 

House floor ’ June* 30, . Congressman Aspin 
agreed with findings of the Subcommittee on 
of the House Permanent-Select 
Committee on Intelligence that there is strong 
evidence “the Soviets have cheated”; on- the 
biological weapons treaty, 

However, Mr.: Aspin agrees with the sub- 
committee’s majority report that absolves 
the Carter administration from allegations 
that it played politics with the Sverdlovsk 
germ-warfare information. Some critics have 
charged that the administration withheld the 
information from the US public until all hope 
for the ratification of the SALT n treaty by 
the Senate had been lost in the wake of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan-^;: 

The'* committee’s ranking : Republican 
member. Rep. John M. Ashbrook of Ohio, and 
; Rep. C. W. BilL Young (R) of Florida, added 
. the opinion that the US should sign no arms- 
control treaties with the Soviets “unless they 
are self-enforcing or if we have the capability 
' to fully monitor them through our intelligence 
agencies or with on-site inspection, / V - v : ~ : v . : 
The committee document and a related. 


“T?* o' Fal e “ 0o „ M 

h . .* Jjf 1 f 72 ’ 0,6 us 30(1 toe Soviets signed the 
biological weapons convention. Signers are 
bojn,d ••never ta any circumstances* to 2 
. p ’ prod “ c ®* stockpile, or otherwise ac- 
quire or retain” germ-warfare agents “of 
typ^ and in quantities that have no justifica- 

W ^ Pr ° phylactic ’ Protective, or other 
' peaceful purposes.” '• ; * • * ■ v 

- US intelligence community began 

a^I^f. tin w mf0ra,ati0n on ^spected Soviet 
germ-warfare facilities, including one called 
laboratory No. 19 near Sverdlovsk; Travelers 
a&d^ d one Soviet defector, iden- 

An^i«o^ r '‘ P0pOVSky ’” reported that in 
SS ^Plosion there released clouds 
nf 22^ bacteria spores, and that hundreds 

^ ^ S K reSUlted fr0m inhalin g the spores, 
A?80, the Soviet news agencv 
^yttong had happened- in 
Sverdlovsk, calling published reports about 
the- anthrax epidemic, “malicious inven- 
tions But on March 19 Tass conceded therel 
m d ftf”, t natural epidemic. It said diseased I 
meat had brought on the epidemic. The Soviet ‘ 
government formally told the US the same 
thing March 20. : T; ? ; J r 

• Meanwhile, on March 17 . as Mr. Aspin 
points out, the US had approached the Soviets 
privately, reminding them of the obligation to 
consult on such matters under the 1975 treaty 
Before the Soviets had a chance to respond j 
privately, the US then went public in a State 
Department comment; during a conference in 

^ VieW progress on tte toeaty. The 
result of this was the indignant :Soviet re- 
spon« of March 19.-. This looks to some admin- 
lstratooiv cntics. including Mr. Aspin, as 
though *we intended to embarrass toe Soviets 
and to make poUtical capital out of the inci- 

aentrather than to resolve it ” « - ~ 

.. ....... - • — ..... - - - 
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^WASmNGTO^ ^ Soviet mstalUtion of 
military* facilities^t^ several . pharma- 
ceutical i factories ‘ has 1 : caused ; United 
states,. intelligence! analysts to susoect 
that;. Kremlin^ Teadersr are "stockpiling; 
genri-warfare weapons in t violation of 
treaties, a House stirdv. has concluded.'*,;;".; 

. The report, by; ;.theL House' Intelligence 
Oversight Subcommittee, disclosed, the 
troubling, evidence of. Soviet germ war ; 
preparations in; Siberia and ' elsewhere 
while investigating. whether ; the Carter 
administration^ disclosed details" of Jan 
anthrax epfdemicriiKSiberia for political 
•Purposes. 

As ynaiiy. : as- 1,000 persons.' diedj.last; 
year of the animal-borne 'disease when ’ 
they 7 inhaled, anthrax,, germs that' es- J 
caped. from a laboratory . in Sverdlovsk I 
after va ; small- explosion,.- U.S.- officials ■ 

• ^osed recently. ! ^ ££ 

DRAVflN<?^ ^ Ve* I 

ports ^and ; other classified^data, *Hhe 
. House subcommittee found- that Sverd- 
lovsk is only ' one* of several sites where 
; army units are now in place at pharma- 
ceutical plants ‘‘known from open lifcera- 
I ture to have biological facilities.”*?^ ■ 
The Biological ' Weapons ^Treatyi of 1975 
. prohibits both * the" H.S^aiid Soviet mili? 
f " texj from stockpiling germwar weapons.' 
vThe report pointed out that theTJ.S; bas- 
f removed -. military -units 7 from Vits old 
germwar plants ^‘in. ; >eeping v with TTthe, 

[ letter aaid. spirif'^of the treaty; 

'• r Thus^^it J Jisi;; disturbing, “'that ' "the- 
U.S.S.R7 may liave built? military^f acili- < 

5 . U®?, at microbiological f plants since., the 
; negotiation arid" signing of the conven- 


THE DOCUMENT was released hy"i 
Rep.; Les Aspin [D., WisJ, who initiated I 
the - investigation to determine : whether 
; administration officials : leaked intelli- 
gence repots: about Sverdlovsk to pun- 
ish the Soviets for invading Afghanistan. 

; Making such: political use; of CIA data 
’ could reduce the agency's effectiveness, 

; Aspin warned at the ci me ;-h';;7 

Instead, the subcommittee found not 
only ' t. that the* administration acted' prop-* 
— - erly r but also^ that the Russians' behavior 
over the Sverdlovsk incident raises ques- 
tions about whether they would cheat on 
J a- nuclear- arms *: *£g a rs 

7 * After the-.U.S;‘ disclosed the accident, 1 
7 Soviet, spokesmen insisted : that. the.an- 
thrax epidemic was caused ' by! tainted 
meal" in Sverdlovsk. But; Aspin’s report 
, indicated .that the CIA found that, the 
fatal, anthrax . was a rare iorm. usually 
created in laboratories: 

THE* SVERDLOVSK victims : inhaled 
; * the anthrax spores, whereas nearly all 
naturally ; occurring ^anthrax ' cases are 
caused by bating tainted -food or touch- 
ing the germs, the report* said.^L^* •“ 

: The : only naturally occurring anthrax 
. . ca5es : ^ inhaling the germs 

involve -.workers who^ shear -/infected 
sheep.-; “So," said j Aspin, when you 

have: information that confirms numer- 
ous deaths in an urban area^from inha- 
lation anthrax,, youjjmow 7 that some- 
' where along the line there was a-man- 
'made- concentration^ of the spores that 
got . into} the air —' or else the Soviets 
L have a- well-camouflaged sheep-shearing 
operation.” - * •" ^ v, . -r/ 

Aspin also questioned why the- Soviets 
; lied about" the tainted meat when they 
could shave simply said" there was an 
accident involving germs' being fcept'for 
peaceful research, which the treaty per- 
.mits: . .. 

; *‘tf_ — ^7^** r ~~ ft -- rr - 1 < T 

-? 7-^ ‘ : J/ * **"*[ ♦ i *4v: i*;. i t t i 

ASPIN, A LEADING congressional lib- 
erad, ; pointed out that the. now-stalled 
Strategic; Arms; Limitation* Treaty‘cpn- : 
tains restjicficMis that could be difficult 1 
to> : verify> for compliance,; such as range/ 
of missiles and size of rockets^. J 

may^be. that, in the future only : 
those arms-control. agreements. that are • 
verifiable in the narrowest terms can be 
seriously considered,”. Asfrin said^^he 
consequences of this .would be srave ” ^-- - 
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article APPEAL AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY 

ON PAGE — C2-I 16 June 1980 



Washington— Soviet Union is conducting 
research and development on a multishot 
high-energy laser weapon designed to 
engage U.S. spacecraft operating at alti- 
tudes above 5,000 km., according to U. S. 
laser weapons experts. The Russian weapon 
is expected to be available by 1985. 

The USSR already has operational a high- 
energy laser weapon capable of destroying 
U. S. satellites in low earth orbit. That laser 
has been in development for several years, 
as first reported by Aviation Week & Space 
Technology (Nov. 13, 1978. p. 14). The 
development effort is at the facility at 
Troitsk, formerly known as Krasnaya Pah- 
kra, 30 ml. south of Moscow. 

U.S. intelligence analysts believe the 
Soviet high-energy laser weapon Is capable 

of damaging or degrading subsystems and 
sensors on U.S. satellites at 100 km. The 
analysts added that the Soviets are develop- 
ing far more powerful laser weapons that will 
have the capability to damage optical sen- 
sors such as those on U. S. early warning 
and reconnaisance satellites at altitudes up 
to 40,000 km. 

The U. S. analysts believe the next step in 
the Soviet high-energy laser program is a 
space-based antisatellite system, and that 
research and development already is in pro- 
gress for such a system. Power sources for 
such a weapon already have been tested, 
one U. S. official said. 

The Soviet Union has the technology to 
deploy a high-energy laser weapon onboard 
a large transport or bomber aircraft in the 


mid to late 1980s with an effective killing 
range of 200 km., one analyst said. The 
Soviet program roughly parallels the USAF 
airborne laser laboratory effort in progress 
at the Air Force Weapons Laboratory, Kirt- 
land AFB, N. M. 

U.S. intelligence officials estimate the 
Soviets will have in operation a non-nuclear 
electromagnetic pulse system operational by 
1985, with space basing likely . 

The Soviet antisatellite program is con- 
tinuing with flyby tests In space against ded- 
icated targets to simulate sending hot metal 
fragments into hostile spacecraft. The early 
killer satellite tests on Cosmos spacecraft 
using a radar sensor have proved successful 
on a number of occasions. 

The highest altitude involved in the Soviet 
killer satellite test was with Cosmos 918 at 
1.590 km., and the lowest altitude test with 
Cosmos 961 at 164 km. 

The last four Soviet antisateliite tests have 
been with a new optical sensor for the Cos- 
mos to home on the target. The first test 
with the new acquisition sensor was with 
Cosmos 886. All four of the tests with the 
new sensor have failed to maneuver the 
Cosmos spacecraft close enough for deto- ! 
nation against its intended target. j 

The Soviet antisatellite effort is continuing I 
and U. S. officials expect to see additional 
testing against dedicated spacecraft targets 
with improvements to the new optical sen- 
sor. 

•‘They'll keep trying until they get it right " 
one analyst said. 
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I 



WASHINGTON— Andrei 
Miant Soviet physicist and Nobel prize wnrierii’ Hai 
•sent a powerful warning to the W esi; that we face! 

■ “cruel cataclysms” if we do.i’t'stand Firm before 
; the totalitarian challenge:. 

I: Sakharov’s warning, published in The New York 
; Times Magazine on June 8, 1980, included a re- 
! markable statement about the danger posed by Sov- 
:iet influence over the media in the Free Worlds 
{Reading this,) one might wonder whether someone;;] 
had succeeded in smuggling a copy of Thi Spike io 
Sakharov;' who is under virtual house-arr«t in the . 
f closed city of Gorky. The Spike is the new bestseller; 
by Arnaud de Borchgrave and Robert Moss,, two 
i outstanding journalists, which tells through the 
medium of fiction just how deep and Serious KGB 
j manipulation of our media has become.; * 

Sakharov probably hasn’t even heard of . The 
Spike. But he does have considerable knowledge of 
;the Soviet system and the KGB. He is now its most 
f famous, victim, undergoing persecution for having 
• dared to. campaign for greater freedom and human 
rights) in the Soviet Union. The New York Times 
j has so far ignored The Spike,-; failing to review' it 
even as it soared 

j countryi'But 
i Sakharov’s w arning :i to public attentiph^Here\ is, 
what this great Soviet scientilt and human - rights : 
activist has vyritten in The Times about Soviet mani- 
pulation of WesU^thinkih^^;t)^:^>?.^r. ! i\;):|^ 
£ t “A totalitarian . system conducts :?*its • policy, 
through control from a single center— diplomacy]?’ 
» information | and disinformation services inside and 
outside the country , p foreign policy of satellite 
countries and all kinds of clandestine activities— all 
• these are coordinated from a single center.) ^ ^ 
^‘‘Special attention must be paid here to clahdes-' 

. tine .activities, since a 'person, is inclined to forgetj 
something if it is not. waved in front of his eyes. The 
West • andi; developing countries j are . filled with 
citizens who by reason of their positions are able to 




“Some of them are. motivated by ideas that at 
least merit discussion.' After ' all,; in the Sdviei 
Union, the' ideological epicenter, and in China 
well, communist ideology is not a . complete fraud', 
not a total delusion/^ 


; .“There are .^others among such people who con- 
duct themselves in a ‘progressive’ manner, because 
they . consider,;; it ) : profitable, pretigious or 
fashionable*::*/*?^^ 

pi-" A third category consists of naive, poorly in]/ 
{formWi.dr.Jndifferent; people who close their eyes! 
arid edrs.to the bitter truth , and eagerly swallow any 
.sweirtlie^ 

‘Finally, there is the fourth group— people who 
/have been ‘bought’, in the most direct sense of the 
word, not always with money. These include .^ome. 
political figures, businessmen, a great many writers' 
iarid journalists, government advisers, and heads bf. 
the press.and television. Over all, they make up 
quite a group Of influential people.” / fl-'f- .. 

|;|Sakharov goes on to point out that the] Unity of 
all its forces gives the totalitarian state an advantage 
ovei* the pluralist West. He says that we face “very 
difficult times mid cruel cataclysms if the West and 
/the: developing countries do not now show the re- 
quired; firmness; unity and consistency in resisting 
the totalitarian challenge. This relates to govern- 
ments, to the intelligentsia, businessmen, and to all 
peopled It. is important that the common danger be 
puliy Understood— everything else will then fall in 

/place;”: . . . . ; 

; One of the important factors that keeps the West 
from showing the required firmness and unity is the 
manipulation of our media and the mesmerizing of 
many of our opinion molders by the Soviets; This is' 
beautifully illustrated by programs attacking the] 
CIA; aired In' rapid succession over' public. broad-N 
casting-,) ABC and CBS in May.and June. They pic-; 
tiired the CiA as our enemy: They ignored the KGB. I 
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Moscow brings in 
troops to man 
tight security system ! 

By David K- WilHs- - ? 

r. -Staff correspondent of .* 

■: - ,~ r ~The Christian Science Monitor i . 

‘.. T *>3. Moscow 

Metal detectors and^ X-ray machines 
(made in the United States); khald-ciad sol- 
diers armed with Kalashnikov AK-47 auto- 
matic rifles; electronic trip-beams guarding 
no man’s land outside tall wire fences, !tens of 
thousands of police patrolling in pairs be- 
neath huge posters of smiling “Misha” bears. , 
All are part of an unprecedented security) 
screen clamped down around Olympic sites) 
and hotels on the eve of the 1980 games 1 j 
Veteran Western residents say they have 
never seen anything like it in peacetime in 
Moscow or other Soviet cities. !*; ^ 

It reflects several facets of the Soviet char- 
acter:; determination to avoid any Munich- 
style terrorism or incidents as Moscow be- 
comes the first communist city ever to host an 
Olympics Games; traditional suspicion o f 
o utsiders: KGB certainty that the CIA and 
other Western a gen cies are using the touri st 
in flux to conceal spies : and a vigorous effort 
to break as much contact as possible between 
ordinary Soviet citizens and tourists at the 
gleaming, ultramodern /Olympic Village, 
which is light-years ahead of the comfort en- 
joyed by the average citizen here. r 

& v Police pay particular attention to reading 
matter and notebooks, of correspondents and 
tourists. .. Already some- items - have been 
confiscated. w r , : . 

: Here’s the airport-type procedure I have to 
go through to enter the huge Olympic press 
center building, which has j ust been opened : 

Outside one of the three main entrances, 
two policemen studiously compare my face 
with the picture on my accreditation card. " 
Inside a curtained entryway, I put my 
briefcase on a moving belt and see it disap- 
pear into the depths of an X-ray machine 
made by a company in Cambridge, Mass. I 
take out my keys and pens and other imetai 
ob j ects and put them in a plastic tray .. . ;;i • ~ A . 


I 'step through the archway of the ihetal^ 
detector (called “Friskem” and made by ar 
Delaware firm) , wait for the all-clear, pick up 
my; briefcase, and step into the interior 
courtyard. * v W. >: ~ ! 

Police patrol in pairs both around the 
courtyard and in the corridors of the press 
center itself, which is vast and well equipped. 
Correspondents who were in Munich in 1972/ 
andiMontreal in 1976 say no such security sur- ■ 
rounded press centers there. 

^ When I .visited the Olympic Village with 
the Newsweek correspondent here, we first ^ 
saw a : Soviet infantryman armed with a - 
Kalashnikov stationed every 100 yards or so*: 
along the head-high wire fence enclosing the ~ 
■entire area. ■ ■ 

Behind the soldiers were wooden barriers,! 
and between the barriers and the fence sets of 
electronic-beam relay points enclosed in 
small towers made of green plastic. Presum- 
ably the beams are activated at night! ! ; 

Inside a small wooden hut, we surrendered 
our precious accreditation cards. In return 
we received special passes for the village only 
and walked through a narrow corridor of wire 
fences, watched by a dozen soldiers and 
cers, to the cultural center. — r 

From there we were permitted through an- 
other checkpoint into the shopping and cafete- 
ria area. With its gleaming stores, , repair 
shops, displays of brightly colored sports 
equipment, and giant cafeteria, it is a piece of 
the Western world set down in green fields in 
a Moscow suburb. • ; ‘"-V ■ / 

A young blond plainclothes man began fol- 
lowing us, a walkie-talkie set under his coat.- 
Every step we took was watched by dozens of 
soldiers with communications gear in hand, 
police, and plainclothes agents. . > .;/••• 

- When visiting correspondents check into 
their hotels, they go through metal detectors 
: and X-ray machines;, and then their bags are 
searched again, with particular attention to 
, reading materiai;!*^^:^^^^^ 

/fjiifAt the press center, one British journalist: 
had his notebook leafed through. A commu- 
nist correspondent had his notebook taken 
'away, colleagues report 
* Tens of thousands of militiamen (police) ! 
have been brought into Moscow from outlying 
areas. Auxiliary police with red armbands, 
mainly young people, patrol Moscow’s gleam-: 
ingv modem subway system. For each day 
they patrol, an extra day is added, to their an- 
nual vacations from their regular jobs a 
bonus apparently causing many to volunteer j 
• with alacrity. ! -J-7. j 
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ARTICLE APPEAR!® 
ON PAGE £±l2m - 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
1 July 1980 



oyiet Diplomat Expelled 


-r-t kli 


7.. : V - By Jay Ross 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

TEHRAJNF, June 30 — The Iranian 
government today announced the ex- 
pulsion of a high-ranking Soviet diplo- 
mat on charges of spying in a move 
that emphasized the worsening rela- 
tions between the two countries since : 
the Soviet invasion of neighboring Af- 
ghanistan last December 

■ The- Iranian Foreign Ministry said 
First., Secretary Vladimir . Golvanov 
“was arrestedrlast week while contact* 
ing and* , exchangi ng espionage docu- 
ments against the interests of the Is- 
lamic republic with a foreign national 

in Tehran.**!: ; 

It added that Golvanov was declared 
persona non grata and asked to7*leave. 
Iranian soil within 24 hours” It’ was 
understood^ that - he had 'already leffr 
the country; ' 

■ A Soviet Embassy official, denied 

any knowledge of the incident and the 
Iranian government declined to pro- 
vide any. further informations • * . \. 

Among the questions that could not 
be answered were the identity, nation- 
ality and fate of the other foreigner, 
the nature of the information passed 
and whether Golvanov was actually 
imprisoned": since last week, which 
would be-a violation of diplomatic im- 
munity., ... ■ 



:*ges 

D 



M.T.cr 


JL ,, ... 




lonage 


, . O . ■ 

Khomeini has taken the line that 
Iran- is “neither Western nor Eastern.’* 

. The United States has been termed 
'the?' great Satan” but to many - Irani- 
ans the Soviet Union is “the lesser 


' Golvanov, who had served here for 
three years, is the first Soviet dipio- 
: mat to be expelled since the ouster of 
the regime of Shah Mohammad . Reza 
.^Pahlavi.and the assumption of poweir 

• by the Islamic republic under the 

^leadership of Ayatollah RuhoUah Kho,- Satan ” 

Tmeinif'Two Iraqi diplomats were ex- 
pelled earlier this year during the u ‘ Can Embass y has 

flareup of border fighting of Iran and. become known to Iranians as the 

Iraq. of ..spies” because:/of longtime- 

Despite harsh Iranian criticism of j OlA activity, but many have also long 
the Soviets .over Afghanistan, Moscow a c c . use( L the Soviets of. espionage ac- 
has sought to take advantage of Iran's.' *?. vlty ’ The shai * evicted several Soviet 
even worse relations with the United v piomats>i ^ . / 

States because of Tehran’s continued One test of the- Soviet determina- 
holding of the 53 American diplomatic , tion to continue trying to take advan- 
hostages/ ".^.tage^of hostile U.S.-Iranian relations 

4; , Moscow has offered* the possibility will come* in Moscow's decision 
of: increased trade acrosS^th e border ’ ^whether to follow* normal Soviet prac- 
along the Caspian Sea to ease the ef- v-tice and expel ah Iranian diplomat in 
feet of ‘-'Western economic sanctions;' - ”* Moscow of similar rank. * 
but there is little evidence of greater Although Golvanov was the first So- 
trafficin the sparsely populated area. ’ 1 viet diplomat expelled since Khomeini 
Last week the Soviets, ref used tp ak ., took, power, there was arn incident last; 
: low Iranian ships to ^traverse the viv? I year’ in , which a Soviet military- atta-i 
ers and canals connectirig-the - Caspian ‘ che;. Col.: Vladimir Lugovkian. was 1 
and Black seas. ... ^hastily withdrawn after a leftist Ira- 

i - addition the countries have been nian % politician . was arrested ‘ on 
unable to reach agreement on a price ‘ charges of spying.for the Soviets. The 
for Iran’s natural gas, which has been politician, Mohammed Reza Saddati, 
piped to the Soviet Unionjor years ..is,a member of the Mujaheddin guer- 
under an agreement’ reached during, rilla group and is still in prison await- 
the shah's governmeat^^^^^Jng. trial. ' v 
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CONEIN ALSO acknowledged to inves- 
tigators^ that he ..-..established . -a 
“safehouse”: in a downtown apartment 
here and then used the apartment for a 
private showing of a line of surveillance 
and assassination equipment sold by the 
firm of B. R. Fox* ^ : 

It was disclosed urISTS 1 that Conein 
had visited B. R.:Fox. News accounts at 
thft r time' indicated ; r that government 
spokesmen said that it was an ordinary 
tra nsa ction- and only* a:.; “few hundred 
dlars ■ worths of , surveillance equip- j 
meat was purchased. .-nmiJ&wxzrr- 

But .Defeo reported: “Conein, on be- 
half of DEA,j has purchased a 7 total of 
$,760.80 worth of surveillance equip- 
ment from B. R. Fox Laboratories of 
Alexandria,, Va. > « ^Conein .indicated 
that sanitized equipemt is the, kind that 
cannot be traced to manufacturer or 
purchaser, and’ that this* is- -'necessary ^ 
because thegovernment must have deni- 

afaflito.'StSOtt fa, xizic^a:. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
1 JULY 1980 


\gooviei z.nvoy as 
As Relations Continue to Decline 


TEHERAN, Iran, June 30 (Reuters) 
Iran ordered the expulsion of a Soviet dip- 
lomat today for spying. ^4. ^ 

The diplomat. First Secretary Vladi- 
mir Golovanov, who has served in the 
Soviet Embassy here since September 
1077, was declared persona non grata and 
given 24 hours to leave the country. 

A statement issued by the Foreign 
Ministry said he was picked up last week 
while handling “espionage documents 
against the interest of the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Iran.’ ^ >-■ . 

The state radio said Mr. Golovanov had 
been caught handing documents to a for- 
eign resident' ofi Iran. No details were 
given on the second person or what hap- 
* pened to him; •; , v ^ 

The Soviet Embassy had no immediate 
comment on the incident, which marked 
a further deterioration in relations be- 
tween the- two~ countries, which have 
grown increasingly strained in recent 
. months, particularly over the issue of the 
[Soviet intervention in neighboring Af- 
; . •&&&. 

\ In other developments today,’ a Justice 
Ministry investigator insisted that the 
rape trial of one of the 53 American cap- 
tives, - Michael: Moeller, a Marine ser- 
geant, would proceed unless the victim’s 
family could, be^ persuaded to drop the 
charges. ^ 

Trial Under "International Laws* 


* The Associated Press that she and her 
husband may consider traveling to Iran 
if there was a way they could help. 

[Meanwhile, President Abolhassan 
Bam-Sadr said he feared the American 
hostage crisis might not ever end. 
United Press International reported. 
Mr. Bani-Sadr, who was quoted in an in- 
terview with the newspaper Bamdad, . 
said that economic sanctions imposed 
on Iran for refusing to free the hostages 
had severely hurt the country and that . 
1 he was now concentrating on develop- 
ing self-sufficency programs because 
“we decided that this problem will 
never be solved.”) ‘ £ ^ . 

Iranian Government leaders have long 
stressed that, while they opposed the poli- 
cies of the United States, the* country 
would not slide into the Soviet camp. 

The most recent example of Iranian- 
Soviet friction over the Afghan interven- 
tion was disclosed in a speech two days 
ago by Mr. Bani-Sadr. ; 1. 

The President said he told the Soviet 
Ambassador, Vladimir M~ Vinogradov 
that the spiritual power pf Islam, which 
was victorious in Iran, “will force you to 

Ipjivr *-■ *■ — " 



j The investigator, Ali Akbar Paveneh, 
: said that prosecution, “according to in- 
ternational laws,” would probably pro- 
ceed even if the/ Iranian Parliament 
agreed to free the other hostages. The 
rape victim, identified only as Azem A., 
was found strangled March 27 near the 
American Embassy compound. Her 
brother, Abolnasser, told the authorities 
he had killed her to protect the family’s 
honor because he believed that she was 
pregnant by Sergeant Moeller. 

[In Loup City; Neb., the accused 
American’s mother, Doris Moeller; told: 


\ 
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ARTICLE APPEARED i THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

ON PAG E A 9 ^ 2 July 1980 



£3 Islamic Clerics Assail j 
Soviets For Spying:^: 

, Iran’s powerful clerical hard- 
Imersiwarned the Soviet Union yes- *•’ 
terday that its diplomats may. be 
treated the same way as the 53 cap- - 
tive? Americans unless they stop • 
“spying" on Iran., i- 
.Thewamingwas containedin the-’ 
official = party ^newspaper of : .the-;i 
Islamic Republican ?Party. The,- ^ 
fundamentalists were responding to 
Monday’s expulsion of a Soviet diplo- : t 
mat accused; of- spyihgiby: warning ' 
Moscow that its Espies?’ would be ^ 
treated the same , way ^American* 
agents’ 

- “We'were hoping that the Tall’ of 1 
theuUnited States Embassy as the ji! 
largest; spy base of America in IranS« 
would be a warning to other oppress- 
sorsand exploiters . V.* t - 
__ Washington, former Attorney 
General- Ramsey Clark asked Con- ^ 

’ gress yesterday to investigate past-' 
American actionsin Iran,:try to lift ^ 
the sanctions President Carterlm- 
posed on ..Tehran and meet .with Ira- :■! 
niantegislators:^vtr^V 
■ Ataluncheon hosted byRepfjohn h 
Conyers, D-Mich,,. and the Fund for 
New* Priorities, ;a liberal political r 
group,' ClariC.who recently traveled 
to I racff without a State Department 
okay, told* House members that such 
conciliatory moves might. not free 
. th *~ hostages who have. been held 
; since Nov: c But at least,: he said, >’ 
such moves'would help ‘quell the 
r .anti-Americah moodin Iran^ : ’ V' - • - ^ 
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ON PA nr. S'? PUBLISHER'S WEEKLY 

27 JUNE 1980 


Snepp Delivers First Novel, | 

With a Challenge, to CIA j 

Frank Snepp, reluctantly complying i 
with Supreme Court orders, has turned ! 
over to the CIA the manuscript of his 
first novel, “Convergence of Interest,” 
for prepublication review. But in doing 
\so, Snepp challenged the CIA’s right to 
review fiction, urged the CIA not to 
censor or make changes in the manu- 
script and threatened to take the agen- 
cy to court if it does so. 

“I as a private citizen, caught up in 
an extraordinary circumstance, will be 
obliged to resist you again,” Snepp 
said in a letter he hand-delivered to the 
CIA along with the manuscript. “Any 
deletions you might press for in my 
novel, any demands for amended lan- 
guage, any insistence on a showing of 
sources, will be met head-on and, if 
necessary, in court.” 

He added in an interview with PW: 
“My inclination is to refuse to do any 
kind of compromising whatsoever and 
to go directly to court. It’s a matter of 
principle. I am the first American to be 
forced under threat of criminal penalty 
to submit a novel for censorship or to 
even make a gesture in that direction,” 
Snepp said. 

He said he and his lawyer don’t be- 
lieve court rulings, upheld by the Su- 
preme Court last February, require him 
to comply with any changes demanded 
by the CIA. 

“Convergence of Interest” presum- 
ably is of interest to the CIA because 
the plot has the CIA involved in the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. 
“My novel is particularly provocative 
because it does deal with a CIA oper- 


ative,” but not with a CIA intelligence ; 
operation, Snepp said. It also reflects 
his own cynicism with CIA operations, 
he added. 

Snepp, a former CIA agent, has no 
contract for the book, but has given the 
option to Random Hoqse, publisher of 
his first book, “Decent Interval,” j 
about the last days of U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. It was that book that led to 
the landmark Supreme Court ruling up- 
holding the CIA’s right to review man- 
uscripts by current and former employ- 
ees. 

In his cover letter to the CIA, Snepp 
told the agency that if it persisted in re- 
viewing the novel, “You will be setting 
a terrible precedent, opening the way 
to a regime of censorship and govern- 
ment manipulation of the individual 
that can know no limits.” He urged the 
return of his manuscript “Forthwith.” 

Snepp told PW that his action in sub- 
mitting the manuscript puts the onus on 
the CIA. Apparently the agency has 
not yet determined how it will deal with 
Snepp* s novel. Spokesmen refused to 
say definitely what would be done with 
the manuscript; Snepp said he had 
learned after he submitted the book 
that meetings were held in the CIA to 
discuss the agency’s right to review fic- 
tion. He didn’t know the outcome. The 
CIA has 30 days to complete its review. 

HOWARD FIELDS 
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'ARTICLE A& 
ON PAGS^J 


WASHINGTON STAR 
29 JUNE 1980 






Randy Sue Coburn ;a: ;• 

.* >>,^;Washi_agtO|i Scar Sta f ^Writer • ♦»; 



Tacked on the bulletin-board over 
Frank Snepp’s desk are a dozen 
Magic-Markered sheets of paper list- 
ings useful phrases like “without ‘ay 
glimmer of compassion” and “he at-i 
tempted a feeblesmile.” They served; 
r as cue cards of, sons during the for - 
mer CIA,officer’s: writing of his re-S 
cently v - completed novel^r 
“Convergence of Interest.’’, .V£ 
... The story of a CIA official who be- 
comes involved im an assassination 
plot ; againsvPresident Kennedy, the: 
novelhas^ot yet been shipped off ta 
the^ writer's. publisher.. First it must 
be cleared by the CIA;/ . / . 

“Convergence- oF Interest"* , is 
FrankSnepp’s first novek It is not, of* 
course, his firstbook. That was£De- 



cent Interval,” a detailed, non-fic-, 
tion account of American conduct 
during the .Vietnam -withdrawal; 
And it was- “Decent Interval” ^pub- 
lished in 1.977 without CIA* authoriza- 
tion:^ that got Snepp into the busi- 
ness of clearing hiafiction with, the 
■ agencyr ^ '%$■ : y: / . ; yv 

; .Snepp, was an intelligence analyst 
at the Americaiyembassy in Saigon 
throughout the,: ceasefire period. In 
“Decent Interval;!’ he contended 
that the. American, evacuation from 
Vietnam was‘both dishonorable and 
damaging, but he emphasized that 
he ; built his , case without utilizing 
classified material or endangering 
the covers of operating agents, 

Snepp insisted his book did not 
violate his secrecy’ agreement with* 
the agency. The; agency insisted .‘it* 
did. In court, .the agency won. 

. . As a result of his case^Sneppsfljges 


the government' all'personalprofits 
from “Decent Interval,” a figure that 
currently stands ar $140,000 — in- 
cluding his $22,000 advance plus ex- 
pense money, all of which he says is 
long gone. These days, he’s consult- 
ing) with accountants to determine 
how he’s going to pay taxes on his 
relinquished profits: ^ ^ 

The court also ordered Snepp to 
obtain CIATclearance for the novel 
he: just finished, an order Snepp 
wanted to defy.. ; ,y*> 

iZ “But I complied^ he said; Xl be- 
cause I’ve just come through massi ve * 
litigation that throws my patriotism, 
morals and integrity into question. If 
I were to engage in an outright viola- 
tion^ of these orders;^ my critics 
would, go on the rampage, the issue 
would be lost in the hoopla and I’d 
be thrown in jail.” i 

_ Sphesettled foriaccbmpahying I 
Tus manuscript with an impassioned! 
letter urging the CIA’s general coun- 
sel to agree with him that novels are 
not -— and should not be— subject to 
the (agency’s clearance process, 
through its Publications Review 
Board. ;* r 7 :. wr^^-r.4-. 

_ If ithe agency didn’t understand 
the dangers of censoring fiction, he 
wrote, “you would ; already have 
hauled the Buckleys,; the McCarrys, 
the Hunts and various: other spook 
turned novelists into the dock . 
the available evidence clearly points 
to a double standard at work.” 

to ? lighter tone, -he suggested the 
only damage his novel might inflict 
is “boredom on a reader who has the 
rightlto expect better for the tariff.” 

Im return; Snepp received a terse 
acknowledgment of hismanuscript’s 
arrival on June 10. _ 

■ ' 1 “tt; they try to change one thing, 
Snepp said, “we’ll end up in court 
again. And believe me; I’m not look- 
ing forward to it”!’ ? 

According to Frank Snepp’s vision 
of how life should proceed, he would 
not pass his 37th year without mak- 
ing a lot of money on his novel. “De- 
spite; these august surroundings," 
Snepp said, referring to his sparsely 
fur nish ed, 3373-a-month. Arlington 
; apartment, “I don’t know where next 
month’s rent is coming from. And I 
can hardly afford to eat; let alone to 
:mo 


He still has his credit cards, 
though- Depressed after submitting 
his novel to the CIA, he decided to 
dine grandly on plastic money at 
Germaine’s. In that pricey Asian res- 
taurant, Snepp feels at home, possi- 
bly because most of the waiters and 
the proprietress herself have read 
“Decent Interval.” That he was not 
presented with a bill at the end of 
his^ meal indicates not only their 
opinion of his book, but unspoken 
sympathy for his money problems. 

Before Snepp’s case went to the Su- 
preme Court, his publisher — Ran- 
dom House — had loaned Snepp 
about $12,000 in the mistaken belief 
that he was a good risk. “We were 
always aware of the possibility of 
litigation,” said Snepp’s editor, Rob- 
ert Loomis, “but this went way be- 
yond what anybody expected.” ■ 

^ /The first dollop of advance money 
for Snepp’s next two unwritten 
books — a survey of his case, called 
“Irreparable Harm,” which is what 
Snepp stood accused of doing to the 
government, plus another novel — 
already has been deposited in an es- 
crow: account, * which currently 
holds $106,000. ; r.Zr‘; 

.Snepp said he’s received loans 
from “very prominent people I can’t 
name,” and every now and then be 
receives some money in the mail. 
His girlfriend in France, the bikini- 
clad blonde memorialized on his Uv- 1 
ing room wall in several photo- 
graphs, sent $200 the other day. . 

“That’s how I’m eating now ” he 
said. When asked if other good 
friends are helping, ; Snepp at- 
tempted, as his cue cards say, a fee- 
ble smile. ,, ■„ ,->y '■*;* 

After a lengthy pause, he could 
name only two people who come 

under that heading “good friend” 

his editor and his lawyer. In the 
course of several hours, during 
which Snepp calmly and meticu- 
lously analyzed the forces that have 
isolated him, his phone rang once. 
Although; he had set his recording 
machine to intercept calls, he 
jumped up to answer. It was a wrong 
number. ; : 
j Last February, on the day. of Su- 
preme Court decision, Snepp heard 
only from his mother. She couldn’t 
.understand why her son was so de- 
pressed. “But you’refamous,”^she in* 

.. sisted^fe^si ..'L* 

CONTTWlr*Tn 
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Snepp sees his “faithless” label as 
terminating friendships with fellow . 
agents who had supported his deter- : 
mination to write “Decent Interval.” 
He says he learned in the course of) 
his case that Pat and Bill Johnson, 
two of his best friends and heroes in 
his book, unsucessfully conspired 
with the agency to incriminate him 
by offering classified documents. 
His fingers fly through stacks of 
Xeroxed memoes before pulling the 
one about Daphne Miller, a former, 
girlfriend and CIA employee who, 
after they broke up, reported to su* 
periors ail she knew about the book- 
he was writing. - 

Having a namesake^ who's been so 
severely reprimanded by the Su- 
preme Court is no boon to the career 
ofSnepp’s father, a> North Carolina j 
Superior Court judge. So Snepp now 
avoids Charlotte, especially since his 
mother, who’s divorced from his fa-> 
ther„ likes to notify the local press 
when he visits. ; ^ ’ .^^v= * . - 

Worst of all to Snepp; the 10 Viet- 
namese families he helped evacuate 
have severed connections with him. . .. 

“They don't understand American 
law,” he said, nhey think they’ll get * 
into trouble.” . y 

Because he considers himself a po- ■! 
iitical moderate,— he does not con- 
demn covert operations and does not 
endorse the dismantling of the CIA 
— Snepp feels his University audi- 
ences don't quite know what to make 
of him. Similarly, Snepp’s American 
Civil Liberties Union lawyer, Mark 
Lynch* tells of colleagues who theo- 
rize that Snepp willingly set himself 
up for litigation to give the Agency a/ 
legal weapon to use against other, 
more vociferous dissident agents, 
like Phillip Agee and John Stock-; 
welL" ■ r. ;.vgr 

While Snepp promises! he’d be in-' 
suited to be defended by anyone who 
supports Agee, the man is obviously ' 
no darling of the, right, either.' Bur ; 
even some conservative pundits who * 
cheer his punishment are uneasy?; 
-that the Snepp ruling might beA 
broadly^interpreted to censor any 
public servant who’s ever dealt with£ 
confidential ' 


“I’m like someone with a terminal 
disease ” Snepp said. “Nobody knows 
how to behave toward me. The point 
is, there’s no maneuvering room for 
a political moderate^^ > - 
Snepp holds such constricted 
space responsible for radicalizing 
former colleagues like Stockwell 
(“In Search of Enemies”); Agee and 
Victor Marchetti (“The CLA and The 
Cult of Intelligence”).. It seems to be 
an interesting puzzle to him, just 
: barely a personal matter, 

- “They had invested a kind of blind 
faith in the agency,” Snepp said, 
“and when it was undermined, they 
preached out for another. The expo- 
sures stunned me, but not. so much 
that I felt I had to embrace some- 
thing new.” , 

.After he finishes the book about 
his case, which unquestionably will 
have- to be cleared with the agency, 
Snepp doesn’t plan to deal with Viet- 
nam again: “It’s like staring at the 
sun too long — it blinds you to every- 
thing else.” . ^ 

; Still, the injunction prevents him. 
from Writing without clearance 
about anything he learned asare- 
sulr of his^. employment with the 
agency,^ and it’s likely his next 
projected novel — a romance set in 
Saigon about an agent and a French 
woman will be seen in that light 
Vi^Td have to have a frontal lobo- 
^omy,’V Snepp said, “to wipe out 
everything I’ve learned as a result of 
my time with the agency. Even in 
writing my novel, I really couldn't 
say that, for instance, my cynicism 
about certain characters didn’t de- 
rive from my experience.” • 

V . Seeing nor profession ; besides 
novelist open to him, Snepp still fol- 
lows the regimen begun with “De- 
cent Interval.” He writes five hours 
every day and then, as he says in his 
formal way, “I indulge in rigorous 


* 

That means running seven to 10 
. nul ^ s and swimming for 45 minutes 
at the Fun and Fitness Health Club 
on Lee Highway. While the activity 
obviously enhances his tan and his 
sturdy good looks, Snepp calls it 
therapy* he has to wear himself out 
before he can fall into anything ap- 
■ proximating a sound sleep. 

| • As his bulletin, board testifies, 
j Snepp did not exactly find writing 
j fiction a remarkably harmonious 
j meeting of mind and mode. Follow- 
j ing the advice of another intrigue 
J writer, Grahame Greene, he’s 
learned that wine at night improves 
the ear for dialogue produced dur- 
ing the day. And. since his world 
view is hardly lighthearted, he’s 
obviously come some distance from 
when he considered his editor's idea 
that he write fiction “a joke.” 

Once the CIA.is done with “Con-" 

vergence of Interest,” Snepp be- 
lieves thatthe book will, in a par- 
lance that probably will never leave ! 
him; “float” As Snepp’s editor; said, 1 
“I don’t think they'd cut it up to 
where we couldn’t publish it” 

. On his last visit to the bank, Snepp 
remembered, he ran into former CIA 
director WilliamiColby, who came 
forth with a publishing prediction of 
■ his own. v . 4 . ~ 

'“He told me,” : said Snepp, “that 1 1 
should be able to make a lot of! 
money on the novel because of all I 
the publicity. I said that's a hell of a ! 
way to make a literary name.” 

But angry and fearful as he is 
about further censorship, Snepp still 
can’t discount the possibility that 
his mother and William Colby are 
probably right about that.. 


i 


* 
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would 


E. Howard^ Hunt* 

“never fall into the problems"' that 
now plague formerCIA agent Frank 
Snepp — who has just been forced to 
submit the manuscript of his novel 
Convergence of Interest to ' the . 
agency for censorship — because 
Hunt has “ never violated" hiiagree^ 
ment with.the agency to: submit his 
books, whether fiction or:non-fic* 
tion, for pre-publication review; t A 
v >>y *>i*fcWBS uSStSSS® 1 -. 

In a recent interview;; Hunt said, 
his new novel (and 54th book), the 
Hargrave Deception; was cleared !by 
the-agency. His publisher. Stein Si 
Day;- confirms this, citing a release 
letter to Hunt dated Aug. 29, 1979’ 
from : John- ' Greaney, associate 
general counsel Of the CIA (now re- 
signed).- -• X&i-Wiio 




r I tne omy way to get that information 

Despite .this official Jefter? the J .;. was by obtaining the letter through 

. flgencv SeemsI Wflilnurincr iri a ' ^ ' the PrPpHnm nf. Tnfnrmntinn 


,■ In trying to clear up this discrep- 
ancy with the agency, I learned quite 
a lot about the CIA’s befuddled re- 
view process. JUnable at first to get ; 
through to Hetu or Mayerfeld, a CIA 
spokesperson got on the phone and, 
after checking, said the transcript of ^ 
• the congressional hearing was being 
/“corrected.” fit’s worth noting that 3 
' the- transcript had already beeni 
screened bythe agency at least once; 
before it was released to the publics 
without this correction.) ' 

Apparently after the bearing, and 
after the initial/ screening process, . 
Hetu and Wilson decided to research! 
the accuracy of their- 'statement 
about Hunt’s submissions and dis- 
covered that they wefe wrong, that 
The Hargrave Deception (the only 
one mentioned) had, in fact, been 
cleared. Now: remember, this was 
sworn testimony before Congress by 
two top-ranking members of the CIA 
responsible for reviewing manu- 
scripts; even-they didn’t, know that 
Hunt’s manuscript had been cleared 
six month'sjjreviqusly. No one, by 
the way, could find a copy of that 
- newly-corrected transcript 

Mayerfeld then apparently told 
: this spokesperson that “he really 
couldn’t remember” what he said in 
his letterto Snepp’s lawyers and that 
the only way to get that information 

uree h» 1 - 44 I- 


; agency seems/ to-be- wallowing in; a// 
cloud of misinformation, , about 'j ’ 
which of Hunt’s manuscripts have" ’ 

- been cleared and which haven’t i. >"£ 

? ' V 

f On March 6, 1980, eight months- 1 1- 
! after Hunt’s;novel had/ apparently*, 
been cleared. twd ’members of the "I 
, CIA’s Public Affairs Office ; ( which 1 * 

: now.oversees.the,ClA’s T fbrmal re- ? 
view board, serup : ih i 1977htfestified'| 
before the House Permanent Select;. 
Committee on Intelligence'/ They • 

: were Herbert Hetu; director! of pub-'^ 
ilidfaffairs,vand<Charles;' Wilson.* 


:lidfaffairs,,and<Charie"ij>' Wilson, 

/ executive secretafy of public affairs. . , 
i; > As, a transcript of. that hearing rer- 
veals. Wilson.was askedhy Rep. Lea ; 

: Aspen,; “Does . Howard Hunt submit :■ 
his spy novels?” iWilson ’s' reply:! 
“No/’-Aspen’/then asked Hetu. “But: . 
has Mr.- Hunt never- submitted his 


Sources alsoj indicate that back in 
May 1978, Ernest •. Mayerfeld,. deputy? 
general counsel of the CIA, wrote a 
letter to * Frank Snepp's lawyers ; 1 
which stated- that a 1973; novel of ii 
Hunt's; Givewr?ThjstDay+ had oniy 
been ; “informally” cleared and had 


the Freedom of Information Act. 1 
Exasperated, II finally asked the 
spokesperson if she would check to 
see if all of Hunt’s spy novels had 
been cleared by the agency. She said 
she would. . •; 


Phoning her the following after- 
noon, however,. Herbert Hetu? got on 
the phone . and said it would take 
■-“50” researchers to check the files' 
on Hunt’s submissions since prior to 
1977 there was only an informal and 
badly organized review- process.- 
Hetu; did admit; however, that Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr.v another ex* 
agent; has never submitted: his spy 
; novels./ v * -v- 

Snepp, meanwhile, has submitted 
his novel only because he is under a 
court injunction to do sa and be- 
cause the agency has taken all of his 
. earnings (including typing and 
/traveling fees? from his unauthor- 
ized book. Decent Interval. Since he 
is $40,000 in debt he is acquiescing to 
the-agency-although he asked! the 
agency for speedy aetion to exempt a 
work of fiction from the clearance 
..process.. He’s, just .received. a:reply. 

from John /F>..pay ton assistant 
; general-counsel; however, saying 

tnoniicrrin* VtnnVnna. r.'.. 1 J 


not^subject^omSai 

, :vto.the.pf^^rerieM^Md^./..^; 
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PETERSBURG PROGRESS INDEX (VA) 
5 June 1980 


There may be nothing unusual 
•'about the fact the Central A In- 
telligence Agency continues to>show 
up in the news in various ways^more 
often than not as an I object/ of 
criticism: For several years wethave 
had open, season on file 'agency A 
continuing effort- seeks to achieve 
agreement on a charter i specifying 
what it and other ' intelligence 


State Department sources do not 
deny that warnings were received. 
The nearest thing to a defense is that 
the CIA reports did not predict the 
extent or the timing of. the flood of 
■ refugees, that they only suggested 
the possibility of a hugeexodus. 

We may wonder whether the at- 
titude toward the reports was at- 
tributable to the criticism 


ij r - Vi o — — - — — wv A.nuvum and 

agencies should be allowed to do and disfavor visited upon the CIA Also in 
should not be allowed to dol-.-v 1 the field of information and war- 
Of comparable importance ihay be ningsp it has been / criticized for 
the need to have the y executive failure to' issue warnings of the a p- 
branch and the White House to which: proaching upheaval in Iran 
it reports pay more attention to whats However, in the case of the Soviet 
it reports.-. v *-M^:- , • • .f - invasion of Afghanistan, there have 

On the cntical side is a,new book,* been reports the CIA was on its toes 
Wilderness of Warriors, by David C.-i and was supplying advance warnings 
Martin, ^ detailing alleged CIA-1 but that they were ignored by the 
blunders over a. period of 30 years- /State Department and. the White 

m •House;/':; v - ' 

. Admittedly a great deal depends 
upon whether"-- a / government 
suspected of launching an invasion, a 
mass exodus, or whatever, carries- 
through on its intention. Whether or 
not the executive branch should jump 
into a state of high preparedness 
every time it receives warnings, id 
should give them - serious study 
depending upon the gravity of the 
subject. It looks as if in this case the 
CIA has been performing well and 
has not been taken seriously enough. 

.The credit, side of its record 
deserves notice. 


and giving special attention to two 
officials identified as the former chief 
counterspy and former pleading 
covert operator. ! 

According to the author, the CIA 
did only what a series of ad- 
ministrations instructed it to do ; that 
it was “asked to do things nobody 
should have been asked to , do, had 
been given secret powers - no one 
should have been given.” j 

In the current news is a istory of a 
different kind..- "A Wisconsin 
congressmen, a- Democrat, who is 
chairman of the oversight sub- 
committee of the House intelligence 

committee,, says the administration ( This week the Senate by vote of 89- 
“ case of Cuban refugees is fo-i; .approved a measure whicfT 
guilty of -converting “a ^great in? instead of being the restrictive char- 
teUigence; ^success v into-^a v great, ter greatly- favored. four years ago 
national disaster.’^, / wquld'Teave the ClATmore^oflfc 

adiiunislbration ; jalpne; That is/it would be requiredto^ 
had believed , the : CIA, it could- have « report to the intelligence committee*? 
done a better job of holding back the^^e Senate and %buse 
floodgates’’ of Ute vast influx and ^ “tS 

. could have made good propaganda House had passed a similar bill; 
c^o^csepeopleleavmg.; Instead, (From all of which it may be in- 
a floundermg!^; administration ferred ^Senator Moynihan’s- 


declared a closed-door policy, then 
an open-door-policy, thenja closed- 
door policy again. - The foregoing 
seems to accord only too well with the 
facts. '. • •; 

■ On January 30 the CIA’s Cuba 
/Analytic Center reported the Castro 
regime might again resort 1 to large- 


_ — ^ uiuau ^ 

ascription of the CIA as a “seriously^ 
injured ’. institution” evokes, large 
agreement.' Perhaps the lessons of 
the past have been learned. In light of 
recent reports pertainingto Cuba and 
Afghanistan, it might be a good idea i 
t» attach a provision requiring j 
.someone in the White House to spend j 


* ^ j — j — in uie wnice Jtiouse to spend 1 

• scale emigration to reduce discontent /af ; least 30 minutes studying each J 

resulting from /. the - .country. s~ warning which is received from the* 
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CONSPIRACY. . BjrT Anthony .Summers. [volve^-mora than two-people/lt’s been-16 
; ;MeGww-HiU 4 -siT.^---Siji^^^j^-;^^ag' years since- Dallas and every conspiracy 
. '^.That rthe Warren •iCbmmisaioit'iri- theory At the' assassination linyolyea large 
vestigation of the JFK ’assassina tion;' waa nu “h er » ’°f people as ’ well as amazing 
inadequate has been, known for a very long -t*™^: prescience/; and luck. To believe 
time. ;;That^ it;:;’ wrw|. uhder^; great' -psy. Ruby - wj^. mandated : to -murder Oswald 
choiogical pressure to find no conspiracy ‘(tor crucial instance) is to believe Dallas 
has also ^beea ' long AknownCr (President P°bce officials were also part of an overall; 
Johnson- believed Castro ordered the as* / as * a 98 >nation-i- plot and kept Ruby in- 
sassination, but didn’t' want such a verdict formed -.as i.torf yvhen . the- actual prison I 
because- that could ’mean war.) More re— transfer would take place— for Ruby was ; 
cently;.it has becomea fact of record that ^te, and- had the transfer: taken place as j 
the commission was deliberately- lied toon ^j^uled,' Oswald might be alive todays j 
^.crucial matters by both'the.FBI and the S : ^hen,--tbb, /.theovidence-of the con-’ 
ICLfc: Beyond thi3,.‘a hundred loose end 3 sp * racy theorists was usually suspect and 
/have been dangling in the windfor over 16 Presented 3 with irresponsible assertion: ; 
yearsr: hardly a single aspect of the event R norm bus ;‘ fuse was made over photos 
— from -the eitraordinarily . unprofessional' (‘‘doctored” and/or of “doubles”) without ; 
and bungled autopsy ^^ori-fhas ’failed - td ar >y bintr jthatJ photos 'can -fool. .Photo- ! : 
raise disturbing- ^"T : — graphic evidence must always- be suspect; 

/Stimmeni -thinks- that- an analysis of a blob 
-aet^ unti> very recentlyvl;' for oneVb av «- in an old : and damaged snap of the gTassy 
resisted - ronspuacy /interpretations. /The knoll - will reveal a head, presumably of a 
reasonsere- many — Anthony-Summers-has second gunman: Well; Uncertainly should 
a ^good.compeD/ium of thenFat the begin* be analyzed, but I can tell you now that a ■ 
-■ 1 ¥ a f '• : !^^^^%*A^rolyrini “head?” will not; be - definitively distin- 

clud»-»,wish- ;.^c»^i^^whtte^fat^i«st r guishable. from: an' accident of light or a 
thmga-are as they seem?not everything is cfaemicafTaultSTechonology still has its 
: ^^^^S £ ^ ma; ‘ co ??P le f^. cal c u ( at ?d,- -limitSr. and they:’ are - far- more humbling 
^tuddeaploferMy resistance:^ conspiracy -than;technologists>willingly admit: Afer- - 
.theory .m- generaHs ■bas^^^eSddenc&of; ^Likewise;;Summers,is too-certain. (33 is 
^ x P ; e P e .P C 8 T^pv®oience,Cc 6 in-- Andrew* Hacker in the current New York 
_adence^„and wignoran’cei;are^,u 3 ualljt.the. ■Reoi'ewj.pf, Books) that the recently dis- - 
con ?P irator T hn ^hatdboks,to Some covered acoustical tape of. the- assassina- ' 
planned design-^as weU.as on.a_ 3 elf-f tion;;.recbrded : accidentally-by. a motor- 

cdefen3ive;refu3aI: to ; accept-paran6fa as'a xycle police, escort in Dealy Plaza proves 

^ that there werefbur shots (and therefore a ; 
^rln-the ^ 3 wmdmatter^until;recently; it second^gunman^and^ ^^therefbre "a ^cori- 
has - not c peep * a -f t^p^er^ spiracy)^h^best/acoiisticai analysis 
despite all the loose ends and oddities^ the. gests fouxsfootx; but the best is not exact 
U 3 w al d ^ di d.-r 1 1 - a n cL-d i dVf t- a 1 on er*:* i n *. enough-tb.^proue anything; one is talking 
terpretation to all others.” Irr the first placed • here of experts’ estimates of likelihoods of 
it was thfrsimp/est theory :(and had; "and* .what’sonVa very messy tape, above-, the 
stall has, an abundance of circumstantial motorcycle’enoiseand, apparently, noise 
md psychological support^nyaE theoriw from other sources (the tape is a police 
seemed- (and *:stilL?^m)4^rbiixdened headquarters r dictabelt;^ with various 
with complexity; I think: ( wan t to think^of messagesicqn^ I 

course^ but still do/think)/ that-. y ery : few- mwhfain^canronly raise possibilities and 
secrets are. kept;: and'hardljr any . that in£ likelihoods, not 1 establish irrefutable truth 


of what was going dowivon November 22 /. I 

^ : *r 

" Which leaves* circumstantial- evidence. 
And it: is this, M. believe, that has shifted 
■! the balance-^-or anyway now does shift- it 

in. Summers’s huge, exhaustive, deeply 
unsettling book* I haven’t gone over to the 
other side; but I am persuaded that the 
Oswald-alone theory no longer outweighs 
conspirac^l^^'i- : •* • ' 

What Summers (a BBC reporter) has- 
done isr assemble all the latest informa-. 
tion,f much of it from the- huge (though 
truncated):: findings of the House. Select! 
Committee, on. Assassinations, and present 
it,~:with • apparent^ scrupulousn ess, : in-, the 
form- of aj. de tailed inquiry of the coin- 
cidences/ questions,/ andTooseendsLrM 
there are simply too many of them, and 
they cut: too deeply;* for;* easy 'dismissal/ 
What, they -points to- is a conspiracy - of i 
Oswald, the CIA^.the mafia,, and possibly - 
| i certain antr-Castrb' exile groups, to murder. 

•j the president and cover up the murder in 
j order* ( 1 ) to -‘prevent a diplomatic rap- 
■| prochement with Cuba that Kennedy was 
j! exploring (; a fact/, and only/ recently re/' 

| vealed— though; it does not follow that 
! rapprochement was settled policy or would 
|| have been successful), and ( 2 ) to put a halt 

I ' oh the administration’s (specifically At^ 
torney General Robert Kennedy’s), war. on- 
organized crime in. America^ 

Beyond; all" the i loose enda ;?anct >dis5 
crepancies (e.g.; if Oswald was such a good 

; sHdtJ 1 a h d he aj? hav^been; now come he 
missed* General Walker?— indeed, .; why 
_W alker at all?),'. the scenario- rests on two 
interrelated series of facts that have come 
to light in recent years. The first-is that 
the. CIA has lied over and over again on 
matters connected with the assassination 
“from its awareness of Oswald to its plots ? 

: with mafia figures to kill or disable Castro, - j ! 
plots that we now know were- carried.on I 
^without Kennedy’s knowledge, (in 1963) I 
and in subversion of whatever diplomatic I 
normalization he had directed be. ex--! 

plor&d.;.;;'? ’r/V ./ ; i: .y r -txr.-.-: • '.r.*--/ 

At which point one must distinguish : 
.between the monolith CIA and the CIA as 
composed of elements that,, by system as * 
well a 3 paranoia, operate-: independently. 

•It is Summers’s supposition that the Cuba -j 
element was out of control (again, we know j 
this to be true to- some degree, both in the 
Bay of Pigs and Watergate phenomena), 
and that the CIA. as monolith was not fully 
cognizant of its ; activities-rthough both 
Allen - Dulles and Richard . Helms knew - 
something and committed perjury. -* ~ ^ 


^OJrrTwTrnm 
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In a -nutshell: insofar as Cuba was con- 
cerned,, this element in the CIA, operating 
in its own but protected, at. the. top (it 
jfiouldn’t get around, whatever the stakes, 
that the CIA way .wholly disorganized), 
was bent on its own foreign policy, evert if 
Tfe meant treason and assassination of the 
president... (About the same thing when 
you: come, right down to-: it; : one -isy the 
expression of the other. Read Gordon Lid? 

^ dy:. to the • mundane-r mind, clandestine, 
commitment is absolute — it means no limi 

■*?? The Oswald ; connection? It is both 
foggy and definite. The fogginess, which is 
all oven could be dismissed except for the 
definite part — which is that- the- CIA lied 
iancL, spreads * ‘disinformation”, about- its^ 
connections- with Oswald (who appears to 
have been a low-level agents possibly a 
double-agent "with CIA knowledge), and 
appears to have deliberately; hidden and 
.destroyed evidence pertinent, to the as- 
sassination. inquiry. The FBI; which has? 
also- destroyed evidence (as has the Pen- 
tagon); seems to have played a lesser role, 
and also more definable: J. Edgar Hoover 
protecting -his incompetency; f “contacts 
with the underworld, and perceived mis- ■; 
sion for the FBI; to subvert the liberal-left 
at home (the FBI program - to- destroy i 
Martin-Luther King- was just starting)^ v-; 
■\$j.The second, really dovetailing part of 
ie scenario, involves the mafia— begin- 
ning with the CIA’s recruitment of top 
figures in organized crime to participate in 
disabling Castro, and ending. (?) with the 
extraordinary connections of nearly ev- 
eryone; involved^ in the assassination and 
its^’r; aftermath ’with ? the : mafia?. . (Only 
Michael and Ruth Paine, who befriended 
Oswald in Dallas and introduced him to 
the ACLU, .seem exempt; and even this 
detail has peculiarities, with Oswald call- 
ing the ACLU for info on. how to start a 
chapter just, after -the Paines** had taken 
him to one.)- 




-Moreover, the- mafia connections- lead 
either to Cuba or to the Dallas police, with 
small-time* hood Ruby extremely and in- 
explicably, busy at -both ends,r_and police 
(who^in. amazing numbers,' knew/Ruby, 
and may vhave kept him abreast ;,of^ the 
transfer rand let him in a side-door; not 
mentioned in any. official report but there 
all the same) who are not interrogated, or 
refuse to answer questions,: of demand lie- 
detector testa they then faiL.lt- is most 
peculiar;! Summers’s book. is, rat the least; 
profoundly disonenting;:^?^g^S^^S^ I 


: Style- can count for too^much. r Sum- 
mers’s* style- seems responsible;' what 
hyberboles there are are tamed in a wealth 
*’ o f ~ m e t i c u ! 6 u s n es s * Summ er s- -~/i s a 
fussbudget, but keeps his! claims in check. 
His* hypothesis is labeled: as that and is 
open-ended. He doesn’t have the answers, 
and is*- honest. about the extravagant im- 
plications of any Oswald-plus thesis. The 
central implication is that^ if there was a 
conspiracy, : it wasn’t narrow of two-bit;, it 
reached into very high spheres of our gov- 
ernment and very high officials knowingly 
covered up treason. It does boggle. V 

■ 7| As I say; Pm not ready to. buy" outright 
i Summers’s /.conspiracy//? theory— the 
! network' he : suggests is too" extensive, and 
too complicated, and too: many people 
(both mundane and frenzied" “patriots”), 
are included who won’t- talk: even’thdugS 
their basic- loyalty and personal integrity 
ik on the line. But the force of his compila- 
tion is such that. L can no longer say /that 
the Oswald-alone / theofy^mak’es? better 
sense, or even has satisfactory /coherence? 
The suspension of disbelief _ seems: now 
commanded in'regard to- the most painful 
scenario- possible— the stuff; of. fiction/ in 
point’*-? of /"fact * ?t h e ^ stuff ^^ofi-rjohn 
Ehrlichmah’s most arresting Nixon fiction 
— and likewise the suspension" of belief in 
Oswald as the lone' and lucky assassin. I 
say “suspension,” and I'mean fust that— 
Summers’s book does not make conspiracy 
easy or easily assimilable^but it. raises so 
many specific questions thatVome..of them 
must be answered before arivohe can say 
again .that* Oswald-alone . makes better 
sense than some horrendous alternative. 

Summers ends his book with a startling 
find and plea!/The find is that, even dur- 
ing and after the House Committee report, 
the major press did and has done nothing 
.to- investigate seriously (on a par, say, with 
Watergate) .the - JFK ^assassination. He 
: documents, this with wishes like my own, 
plus an assumption that dissent is a job for 
kooks (he doesn’t say this, but it’s also 
true — that the major media does not wish 
to prove kooks right), plus understandable 
tiredness., Oswald' again? -That's 16 years 
ago.- -Also patriotism:: . We clearly - need 
some kind of functioning CIA (it was right 
about ,'the : hostages); so 1 don’t rock the 
boat.. And it.is possible that the full truth 
about the assassination would destroy the 
CIA as we know if— an almost inevitable, 
if temporary; consequence of a finding of 
official and calculated treason. ... 


^v.Yet what is the job of the press if not ter 
follow leads of national interest and con? 
sciousness? Summers offers many leads 
(many still alive) in his book. It is impor- 
tant that we know if a major instrument of 
government has worked by extreme means 
for extreme ends to destroy an elected (for 
good or-ill) government policy. If it has 
happened, it must not happen again; and' 
the. only safeguard for this .is, truly, the * 
truth." And then, _ finally, there is justice,? 
Tand the rule cf la w v . On murder, there is no 
statute of limitations!*. 

/-i I worry for ny country; myself, those 
dear to me..There are many problems, and 
solutipns are not in sight; For a long time 
I : thought the JFK.:, assassination was, 
whatever the regrets and "only, ifs” and 
remembered trauma and mourning, not a 
problem! At least we had the most sensible 
answer to that : Lee Harvey Oswald, mis? 
fit;, shot and killed the president by hap- 
penstance and alone; it could happen any- 
j where; any time; one of those things. And 
I fought the good fight .to maintain that 
belief— that most likely of possibilities. ^ 
;?v No more. I now think it is possible that 
the, Kennedy assassination was the most 
far reaching state crime ever committed in 
thia?cbuntry. If isb^^the' culprits are un- 
detected,, and some are still alive, and a 
criminal government still exists. If not so, 
we need to know that too. For the press, it 
should be the- biggest story ever. So why 
doesn’t it move? I know why. I’ve told why 
in . this, review-. The excuses -are-'-under- 
standable in. hindsight they don’t suffice 
now.', ;• a . 
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I CIA complains to CBS 
on covert-action report '44-: 

.^^,New York 
Frank C. Ca/lucci, deputy director of 
US centra} intelligence, has formally ■ • 
objected to a recent CBS Report titled ■ 
‘‘Return of the CIA” which accused 
the CIA of reviving the use of covert 
actions. “ -4 • 
j In a letter addressed to the new 

{ C89 president Thom^s H. Wyman . 
(with a copy sentto The Christian Sci-^ 
ence Monitor), Mr.Carlucci accused^ 
the documentary of “selectively conv^ 
bining 25-year-old facts and footage 4? 
f with current interviews and innuendo f ’ 

, fe .V«to convince the audience that co- 
F vert action is virtually our only activity. :f 
[CSSJ Correspondent [Ed] Bradley - 
says the return of covert action and 
the return of the ClA’are synonymous. 
This isadistortion which.: 44 ■ i;. ;;. 
underestimates the intelligence bf 4^. 
your audience and does a disservice ?! 
to our many dedicated people who . vV" 
wo^4r> the collection and analysis 
a . ..." ; ■' 

Monitor TV critic Arthur Unger ; 4? . 

points out, however, that Mr. Carlucci f I 
does not deny that the CIA is involved : j 
in covert acttons.^4^;^, _ 
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Intelligence officials are prowling 
the halls of Congress, trying to con- 
vince lawmakers that the laws govern- 
ing intelligence activities should be 
tightened. Congressional access to this 
information, the spooks argue, must be 
strictly limited! 

But the pathetic truth is that it's not 
loose-lipped members of Congress who 
are the worst violators of security. It’s 
the intelligence agencies themselves.^ 
I've documented this in the past; now I-:" 
have two examples that would be 4: 
funny if they didn’t involve serious se- 
curity f oiil-ups. ■ ' 

The first case concerns the super-se- 
cret National Security Agency at Fort 
Meade, Md. Of all the nation’s intelli- 2: 
gence agencies, this is — or should be 
— the most sensitive. Its specialty is 
satellite spying and intercepting coded 
foreign communications. : 

To protect its secrets, the NSA had ; 
Marine guards posted throughout its^ 
headquarters building to keep em-% 
ployes from going into areas they did-® 
n’t have clearance for. Then, in Octo- 
ber 1978, the NSA brass adopted a 
nifty new system. It replaced the Ma- 
rines with civilian guards and gave 
each security-cleared, employe a- bat- 
tery-operated, electronically coded 
badge. This touched off an alarm if the 
employe wandered into an area not au- 
thorized by his or her clearance. 

There was one awkward flaw in the: 
super-duper badge system: If someone, 
walked, past- a checkpoint with- no 
badge at all, the alarm didn't go off. 
The security geniuses at NSA discov-w 
ered this after a couple of months 
when a woman — fortunately not a 
Soviet spy — got lost looking for a 
bank office and wandered: into - the 


agency’s most sensitive area. 

The second example involves the 
Central Intelligence Agency. About 15 
years ago, sources told my associate 
Dale Van Atta, a technician with a me- 
chanical knack discovered a weakness 
in the: combination locks the agency 
used on- its file cabinets here and 
abroad. Without any tools, he could 
open any file cabinet in five or 10 
minutes. y&gk ■ ; 

1 The technician — again, fortunately, 
a patriotic American and not a poten- 
tial traitor — devised a simple way of 
solving the problem. His suggestion 
was ignored. if- 

Exasperated after several years of 
official shrugging, the employe finally 
made a challenge to the CIA. Stripped 
to his underwear and locked in a 
roomful of file cabinets, he would 
open them all. Taken up on his chal- 
lenge, he proceeded to do precisely 
: that! 

• Instead of congratulations or an 
awards the technician got nothing but 
; grief from his bosses, who condemned 
him ! for meddling in affairs that were 
none of his business. 

Tie CIA later adopted the employe’s 
suggestion, but let it fall into disuse. As 
a result, “anyone with equal mechani- 
cal ability can discover how to open fil- 
ing cabinets here and abroad, and any 
disaffected former employe can use 
this method against the agency,” a CIA 
sourcesaid. 
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in- spite of.mpdern com T . KGB|^first.directorate - until -'rigid application of ideologi-^ madness.**'-^'^s« / s-. ;I 
mumcations, thei Atlantic bewasassigned.'under.Tass cal doctrine- that had no-- A.I '^-■v 
Ocean, sometimes seems Uke^cpvenitaserve- as a Soviet .relevance to complex Af ri- Dri^kvelov is even more 

an impassable moatas in thef agentin/Africa. His lastpost l.cantribal problems. As a re-; .- cntical ; ? f regime’s over* 

failure ol \jh&\ American^ wa$? presscbfficeri ZoTxXhe suit; they sank huge sums **trali 2 ed attempt to con* 

press. toi<3>ver;therecent^World Health. Organization fa series-of abortive commu-*^^ ei ^ ?spect-of ; eco- 
defection, to? jhe. British !of Sin. GenevaJ.where his KGB'^hist coups from Tanzania to n ° mic ffir' cultural life. Por 
the mostvlnteresting KG^aMignment- was^to.prches-.l. theSudan.i;,^^^^^^^ ?)^ 0 ^ 6 *^.®?* Filing 
officer tn change sides in.nttrate covert Soviet propa-^jHeisees the'Soviet mill-' eli *f witK its Privileged ac- 


: fit at- he 
previous 


Thatcher-govemrngnt;made_^th^realities:ofmfeiin“the? 5 :throw^to :turtt ther t tide ( 'j:vi:." e :.? ee ^A^ e ^ connection 
Ilya Dzhirlcvelpv-ayailable^:4West2Mcontrast/t6’the"dis*^whi , ch;-at least temporarily '■" t>e '^ e Ps;th e i- permanent. 
to ^e ; rimes'of A IX)ndon: as ^torted.version:fedby thfrre^^succeeded because o£ West A ^^ c “^ <;) ^. consumer goods 

soon?aahfc^ad:^h deters gim^tnihg-Russian peopIej^erndailure to meetthe chal^ a ? d 1 “^ 1 1 li ? 0 ¥: increase of ■ 
mined^be.'attsauthentid^he,be«bne-cbmpletelydisil-$ ; Ieng<^^ 

.defectofandhot^doubl^lhsibned-with^haCommu^ftOv^^^^to^^nber^^^yj.^;^ 


agent Instead of being kept; £n^Party ehte_ He came 


As The' Times editorial- ■ 
is; this loss of faith in the j 
ficial ,ideolpgy;antfUhis 


tell his story last month 
series?; of, five;; fascinai 
interviews rimiprbmine 


iniTheiTteeybut ^&vehhd21Sj£&j. endiasthareshiedf jitne^Kremtitt'yirhatS theypnev^annnis neirs to see* 
coverage here; &^A^|p^ffiatJhe=claims is ^ about ^ification for their privi- 

_ . ■i^; :yv;^^s«^^-'fworitism;- the in^sion- of fet^e ittcreasing strength of /leged ruie in- foreign mili- 
TTus defector lacks- tj e ^Afehanistan was for him-the - comniuni3t "' movements., tary triumphs that can ap- 
towerm^mdignation of ; a^^^^^“^g“^^ ; Thisis : a sp«:iesbf danger^ peal to Russian chauvinism. 
Solzhen^yn;orthffEmoraUSOS^H^^^^fr^ous«If^eceDti6hthatmanrAMilita^power-is: after all. 


a 'middle-IevelVofficial,*: t0 ? ® n& :a 

probablrmore-representaggftyilff^ff'y^^y 8 ^^ 
tive of hov a- great, manj^.!?^^^?.?^ 1 ?® 1 ^ 1 no b °s- .. 
Russians feel and carries a?? ^8*® were no* 


whirlcrelovtyrdiStQf; Geoi^fm^nc^hicl^^ saw;atj£ ahd^* careerfst-motivated. accumulating -dissatisfac-^ 
: MW* like^aliir and ^e^fitf^liancr^DzMritye^ 

stilfcha^to^bivalentfrd^^ cism^He4fepbrt#a consensus -5 ^ vividiy'iiescribes: He sees a : 


sp^foE>tbe: 4 dead?ffi^ : he»is£cdnvihcedi^among bisrKGB colleagues^ ^ 

A&& true-beHeving: Marxlstj^;tliieref arehvery£fe w; trae?^ Afghan ini “thelimmense growth*’ of 

hejoined thesecrerpoUceat?rlieving:Marxists:leftin;the ; > invasion was;'*a. senseless 1 the/Russian audience that 
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to Start on Slander Suit of Ex-CIA Age 


By Jane Mayer " ; . . , „ s . 

Washington Star Staff Wrirer' ' ' ' / ' 

A case that one Justice Depart- 
ment official privately' calls “the | 
weirdest damn thing I’ve ever seen” I 
will go on trial tomorrow in Alexan- 
dria’s federal court, f ; ; ■ ‘n ^ 

The case began as a child-custody 
fight between a Bethesda man and 
his wife. But it has since become 
“the strangest way to bring a griev- 
ance against the CIA,” the Justice 
official said. > \ ^ 

| In the middle of it all will be a tall, 
thin, embittered man — proper, 
even stiff; with a habit of colorless 
suits and strained smiles. 

The man is Christian Philip 
Liechty, a 39-y ear-old spy who looks 
perfect for the part — but apparently 
wasn’t. "V * 

Liechty was a CIA operations offi- 
cer in South Korea between 1969 and 
1974; and ; was fired two years ago by 
the agency. i V; > ; 1 

He claims he lost his job for trying 
to blow the whistle on corruption 
and skulduggery within the CIA 
.ranks in South Korea. . ’ . , 

f In a soft' voice filled with irony, 
Liechty depicts himself as a martyr. 

But others have mocked that no- 
tion, painting a picture of Liechty as 
an unstable, obsessed man,, lost in a 
crusade against the. CIA. 7 

In either case, for more than six 
months, he has been preparing to 
place the CIA on trial this week. 

^Jlis case does not follow the pat- 
tern of other CIA dissidents, like 
Frank Snepp and John Stockwell, 
who went to court over their rights 
to publish works critical of the 
agency. -• , . 

Instead, Liechty’s case began as a 
simple child-custody battle in Mont- 
gomery County over his 8-year-old 
daughter >y ; rr: 

In her attempt to gain custody, ac- 
cording to court depositions, 
Liechty’s wife brought in his former 
supervisor in the CIA, Robert F. Bo- 
droghy, torestify against him; ^ - 

Bodroghy/: according to court 
records, depicted Liechty as a vio- 
lent man who/had allegedly threat- 
ened to shoot u colleague for inter- 
fering witht his, work.; . 


1 

; Liechty; who denies* the 'tale; lost 
custody of the child, but turned 
around to sue Bodroghy for slander. 

] This S2 million slander suit is the 
basis for tomorrow’s trial — but 
doesn’t explain why the Justice De- 
partment entered the suit, marking 
most of the case’s reams of papers 
“classified.”;—; . 
j National security issues entered 
the case with Liechty’s contention 
that Bodroghy was mbtivated by 1 
malice stemming from their disa- 
greements in South Korea. - •-lx 1 ... _ • .1 
J To this day* Liechty swears the 
CIA actively covered up its knowl- 
edge of bribery by Korean officials 
of American congressmen, and in 
doing so, obstructed justice, 
j While the Justice Department has 
investigated his allegations, it has 
never substantiated his testimony or 
acted on it. . 

j Liechty claims that Bodroghy, and 
other CIA officials'including Direc- 
tor Stansfield Turner,* tried to si- 
lence him from divulging alleged 
CIA wrongdoing there, 
j He maintains that the CIA gave' 
“hundreds of thousands of dollars” 
to- Korean. CIA officers for bogus 
operations, and that the CIA system-, 
atically misreported events to please^ 
the preconceptions' of the Nixoa ad- 
ministration. . : 

A “I didn’t want to do it this way,” 
■Liechty* said recently. “I wanted to 
reform the agency from the inside, 
but it just didn’t work. When I com- 
plained to my. superiors, they began 
to discredit me. Senior officials lied 
like hell, and then they took away 
fnyjob.” : ; v; A. , V ' ’ 

Libchty, who joined the CIA after 4 
four years in a midwestern college, 
claims, “It; was a: tremendous shock 
getting booted out, because when 
you leave the agency, you leave your 
whole life;” ^AAAr^^-.AA^AV 
A But in looking back; he says it was- 


n’t a very good life anyway. He. 
claims suspicion and jealousy were 
so all-pervasive in the CIA, he never 
made a good friend in the eight" 
years he worked there. 

The other agents were “the best of : 
the worst — adult Boy Scouts shuf- 
fling papers and wearing Rollex 
watches, pretending to be James 
Bond:” ^ .. J ,* 

The agency was “a madcap dream” 
according to Liechty, who complains* 

: that the operations were “filled with, 
tremendous financial waste, totally 
unmonitored by Congress.” 

' Liechty says he began sending - 
oral complaints about “manipula- 
tion of intelligence” to his superiors 11 
,in 1969, and later^.written manifes^ ; 
tos. ■' 

But he met with “a litany about- 
President Park, and how necessary 
it was to keep a ’firm* governmentin /. 
the country” ..... .. I 

President- Park Chung Hee, the au4 
thoritarian ruler of South Korea for 
18 years, was assassinated last Octo-; 
ber. • v 

By 1977, Liechty said, “I knew 1.1 
was being eased out' It was fascinat- 
ing to watch, and sad.” ? 

Thomas Fortune Fay; Liechty^ 
attorney, described the CIA as - M asi«- 
nine” for claiming national security.' 
issues are at stake in the case. 

“The only security issues are- 
about the security of a few congress-* 
men who were never prosecuted for 
taking bribes” Fay concluded. A A 
A CIA spokesman refused to dis-- 
cuss the case while it is under litiga- 
tion, as did defendant Bodroghy. 

Justice Department lawyer., 
Stanley D. Wright, who will repre- 
sent the government’s interests at 
the trial, also declined comment; A 


1 
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U.S. intelligence officials xvhd in the 
past hdye discdpnted reports df un- 
rest inside tft& Soviet Union how shy 
that economic stagnation is so severe 
and the outlook so bleak they hrd'ald 
not be ^surprised to see ah epidemic 
of strikes of the kind that beset Rtis* 
sia in early May— and perhaps even 
more dangerous signs of discohtehi. 

j . " ' '★ * * " 

A major reason Western intelligence 
o ffici als doubt that Russia will take 
any steps that endanger its grip on 
Afghanistan: Any move that leads to 
loss of Kremlin control might stimu- 
late more restiveness in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where only Soviet might keeps 
Communist regimes in power 


I 

! 



i 


! 
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By Kennethfc Walker^ 

Washington Scar Staff wurer: . 

The U.S. Court of Appeals yester- 
day restored former CIA agent 
Philip Agee’s^passport, which the 
federal government revoked last 
year to> prevent .the. intelligence 
critic fromcooperating with Irani- 
nan militants holding American ho»-' 

However, the eoftrt delayed the-ef- 
fect ot. -its* .action^ fori f ivesidays 
following- an emergency; request by 
J ustice* Department- attorneys; last 

nigai^^v; ■ ■' rn ■ V- J 

The-appellate panel split-2 to 1, in 
affirming a lower courtdecision 
that the.State Department lacked - 
legal authority: to re voke Agee’s pass- 

port : .- :i §4 :.V’> 

The government moved: to revoke 
- Agee’s passport list December after 
the former spy annbunced his inten- 
tion, when the hostages have been 
/ freed,- to- assist the Iranians in 
analyzing- CIA documents -discov- 
ered in the American Embassy* in 
; Tehran.;' 

: Since resigning- f ro m’the-- CIA m 
1968' after 12 years service, Agee has: 
been a vociferous critic of agency ac- 
tivities around the world. He! has au- 
thored several reports purporting to 
name CIA operatives in various 
countries. He nowlivesin Hamburg. 

: West Gennany;;’.; ; 7.’’r-f:'f;' : X : - 

The appellate court’s majority 
opinion by Judge Roger. Robb con- 
cluded that the government could 
revoke the passport, “if (Aged) were 


Ini a - strongly* worded d issent. 
Judge George E MacKinnon con- 
tended there was ample justification 
for thepassport revocation. , 

In addition to voting to uphold the 
State Department regulation used to 
.revoke the passport, MacKinnon also 
concluded that Agee’s ‘’criminal con- 
duct’’ also justified the revocation. : ■ 

I Although Agee has not been in- 
dicted for any criminal violations. 
MacKinnon said he could conclude 
that Agee was guilty of four criminal 
violations^ including treason; and 
aiding and abetting the kidnapping 
’ of thejUE- hostages iti Iran; v 

;^>As- to the- treason charge, Mac* . 
Kinnon wrote#:‘‘-It iS'-plain that by 
(his) conduct, Agee indicated his 
V adherence;, to the enemies of the 
- United States) giving them aid: and 
comfort.’TS!*, • - 
"•-./'i The -judge said- Agee was crimi- 
/nally liable in the Iranian detention- 
of the hostages by virtue of his offer 
to participate in a “tribunal” of 
-Americ an crimes against Iran. Mac- 
Kinnon also noted Agee’s “advice” to 
thefranian-militantsto offer to ex- 
change t^e hostages? for all of the 
V ; CIA- files on 

“Agee : thus became a principal in 
kidnapping: when he counseled the 
’ ■ terrorists in their kidnapping viola- 



“Under the-CSUpreme Court); deci- 
sions it is not enough; absenit’ a for- 
mal allegation of Criminal; activity, 
that Agee’s conduct may be-consid- 
ered by some to border on treason,”: 
Robb added.-”We are bound bythe : 
law as we ; j 


!;|iltt addition to taking the unusual 
r step£qfccqncluding;that.an unin- 
-• dieted citizen was guilty of serious 
: -criminaf violations^MacKinnon ; 

went even, further by writing “draft? 
-^indictments”; for each of the four al- 
sdegedivielations. The draft indict-- 
' - ments have no legal effectA/ft; ?r . ; ; r 
i^ Theappeals court granted the gov^; 
: ernmentattorneys’ request for a stay 
;forfive,days to provideAgee’s law- 
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^Bjrli&ra A. Kiernan ; ' . 

. • “ ' J ‘ ! Washinsrton Post 3t*« Writer ' :* 


' The IT.S. Court of Appeals here said 
yesterday that tie State Department 
i had no legal authoirity to revoke for* 
I mer CLV agent Philip Agee's passport. 

The court's 2-to-l decision included 
;a blistering. 68-page dissent . with five 
.'draft indictments: .of Agee and seven 
-lines of verse from Sir Walter Scott-; 
fe: The majori^^^ed^with : :tJ.S;-Dis^ 
Strict- Cput^^uSg^Gerha^^VGeselt 
that Congre&^^ . a 

.federal 1 regulation*' that the ... State De~ 


. p artment:; con tended authoriredHtj to- 
^revoke; Agee’s: passport on national se^ 
j.curityi^uhdsy^ 

; V^The* Justice/ Department went back 
f to. the?: appeals^ court .last night .and : 
^ asked it r ter/ delay- reinstatement of 
^• Agee’s*- :passport--which v Gesell had 
’ ordered—until tiego vern men t decides 
whether to go- to’ th^ Supreme f *Court 
i - The appeals court agreed to a five- 
day postponement to give Agee’s law- 
• yers' tinie-Hto respond; to the govern* 
'ment’s request 

The y StateMiepartment* ifnpti&ed' 
Agee* wbo^now^Iives "in 'AVest Ger*. 
many, in* December that “it was imme- 
diately revoking his p assport. The^ ac- 
tion came^hortiy^ after a Newt York. 

■ n ewsp aper reported that Agee, dn out- 
spoken’ critic' ’of IT.S. intelligence prac- 
tices, had been L mvited to participate 
in trials- of ^erAinerican- hostages in 
Iran. Agee* haai^ denied 1 receiving- such 

aninvitatiohv^^?^?^;*\' v^;c 

^./Yesterday^^udgeVRoger Robb, writ 
. ing'for himself ^and Judge Patricia M. • 


J Wald,^said^Agee’s right to/ traveler 
constitutionally/ protected and; cannot 
be v regulated -/or. ■ stopped' by . revoca- 
tion of his’ passport-rimless Congress' 
specifically authorizes such an action: 


„ Under -prior . Supreme.. Court / deci- 
{si ons,iAgee’s passport could have been 
revoked if he had been charged with a 
crime/ Robb wrote. Gesell repeatedly 
.raised this . point with State Depart- 
ment lawyers during .hearings in his: 
court? -i»:- »». ?•> yr£& 
.t Evenr though cisome may feel* that 
Agee’s conducti-including allegations 
that he <ha3 : p ublicly -identified^ CLA 
agents — may “border " on*/ ; treason ” 
Robb said/thatis not enough to sup- 
"pprt revocation of his passport. “We 
are bound by .the law as we find, it^,’ 
he sakLr ** -• . 

Judge 

/ George E. MacKinnon said* the Consti- 
vtutton^and laws were, never intended 
^.to assist someone- whose ' conduct “ad- 
: heres. to- our enemies^ 'causes serious 
: damage, to our. national security and 
endangers the lives of our citizens.” 

The State-Department was “well-ad- 
rvised to *mark him well/ r MacKinnon 
/said,* quoting- from Sir Waiter Scott’s 
; “Thar Lay o£the Last MinstreL” * 4 " - v * 
y* MacKinnon/said that revocation of' 
/ Agee's passport was authorized- under 
a federal law giving- the president au~ 
t fhority:^ to "act in. hostage- situations.- 
^National. security. concernsialsoijusti-: 

cited the' U.S. action,, he- saad^A/v.;.’ 4 ?; 
^Mac^Cinmmivrelied vion^ affidavits^ 
jfiled-bythe government and by Agee,- 
jttVsuggest that-thei ex-agent could-be 
ychargedNvitlr five “Criminal violations* 
•including treason/ kidnaping and coiu- 
* spiracy to- commit extortion* 

Ty-.^There - are . relatively few\ ^ . citi-- 
*zens /who have' 1 "the: "same capability ! 
.■and/ vicious in teht tOv damage our <na- 
it^onalr security*.' asv h^)Mr/ Agee • the -i 

^UljB WTO tei> 




* 
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When the Rev.' and Mrs.-; Paulding James wers 
Episcopal missionaries in- Uganda for five years, the; 
.were among those accused as “Zionist spies. C 
agents and paratroopers.” j: 'A^.' ^ 

The matter was serious, because the charge wai 
hurled by Idi Amin — the African nation’s chief, novji 
deposed, who instigated the murder of one Episcopal 
Dishop and was prone to spearing small children in 
the gut: . ... •. . - 

Their innocence, of course, was the Rev. and Mrs. 
James’ thin cloak of security against the madman! 
Had there been one iota of proof, Mrs. James said; 
‘‘both we and the church would have been in mortal 
danger.” And she added Amin' was not pjarticulaij 
and, if the charge was proven against one ctlurch, all 
would have been in jeopardy. T~ \ 

• ■ '. •' ' — • - i ~ 

This is pertinent because ofluTabbreviated char- 
ter for the Central Intelligence Agency which isi 
making its way through Congress: It effectively nulli-| 
fies a current guideline which prohibits the^CIA from 
establishing a ‘‘secret, paid or unpaidj contractual: 
relationship with any American clergyman or missio-^ 
nary. . .” .• • } {...- u ' 

Getting rid of that clause, says general secretary . 
Claire Randall of the National Comicil of Churches, | 
will endanger “the free and effective exercise of the * 
church’s mission around the world.” • ! 

The CIA should not jeopardize any American’s 
life or livelihood, short of treason or similar crime. 
But it does precisely that with its penchant for co- 
opting both people and various vocations as! a “cov- 
er” for intelligence gathering or dirty tricks-T’ ~ 

And the spooks go to great lengths. During the 
Vietnam War,, the CIA or some similar outfit estab- 
lished a fake hews service and infiltrated the Ameri- 
can news corps in Vietnam, apparently for the exclu- 
sive purpose of spying on Americans or spreading 
“disinformation.” The plot was discovered only when 
one of the secret agents was killed and concerned 
newsmen ended up with a body whose home a!nd busi- 
ness addresses were fake. The other spooks had islap 
disappeared, and the operation was so hush-hush that 
the responsible agency never was identified. The CIA 
is the prime suspect. ' ' •/ 

So along with churches, the American news indus-, 
try is concerned about that abbreviated CIA cna ner. { 
American correspondents abroad also must get along 
with foreign governments — even those as kboky as 


Idi Amin. If foreign governments know American 
newsmen are legalized as secret agents or informers, 
all newsmen are suspect. 

So the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 

like the National Council of Churches, takes offense 
at the abbreviated charter which unleashes the CIA. 
It has protested the Carter Administration’s obvious 
intent to use newsmen as intelligence covers,«,One 
member, editor A M: Rosenthal of The NegttVork 
Times, phrased the problem in these terms : ' ^ 

“We send correspondents abroad as correspon- 
dents, not as agents. They ask their host countries to 
trust them, to give them special access/, to allow 
them to travel about, and to enjoy the privileges of a 
correspondent whose only job is to gather the news. 

. . “If it’s the policy of the U.S. government to de- 
cide that it can on occasion use a foreign correspon- 
dent (as a CIA agent), every American correspon- 
dent abroad immediately, becomes suspect . . . It is So 

obvious that it is almost painful that this CIA policy 
puts into jeopardy the physical safety and ethical 
position of every American correspondent abroad.” 

The CIA does not have a charter. It is operating 
under some hasty restraints enacted after its power 
was sorely abused by the Nixon Administration. In 
contnving something better, the U.S. Senate has 
thrown in the towel and decided it cannot produce a 
comprehensive charter, at least this year. The origi- 
nal-version of 172 pages is snarled because nobody 
has figured out how Congress can oversee CIA opera- 
tions and still provide a margin of security for secret 
operations v "-*• ■.• . ••••*..; * • 

' . SO the bill has been trimmed to a stopgap of four 
pages. In this version, the exploitation of clergy, jour- 
nalists and educators is permitted. . L/,. : ;; 

In- that form, it passed the U.S. Senate almost 
unanimously a few days ago. If clergy and journalists 
are to be protected, it’s now up to Rep. Don Fuqua of 
the Second District and his colleagues in the House. - 

; The revolting fact is that President Carter wants 
the CIA to have its way. Since Carter is in the saddle, - 
that is clear intent to subvert the American church 
and press overseas, thereby jeopardizing the lives 
and livelihood of clergymen and journalists. 

. Foreign travelers of a tyranny, like the Soviet 
Union, are automatically assumed to be subverted. 
Where did we get the quaint idea that the United 
S^is.diffe^? v ^|^^^^^^ | 
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C OOPERATION :witti'‘Trtirad^ 

agencies was the established practice- ofU.S. : 
embassies and the CIA abroad, and that included 


gence-missions’ ia the United' 


J3ufcabme«4 


Landau received in late JiiilyiI976;&t)m a|Para«" 
ggayan government qfficial4iHjA^ <aq^e g)j^^ 

TM'offi^^atop'aidetoParajgja^s^ftiraident 
Alfredb Stroessner, assured Dmdaa.that . Chilean* 
Preadent Augusto^Pmochet*KmseIffwas‘ aslqng;: 
for a favor. The official said lie needed visas im* 
mediately : for fwoV Chilean Arattf^'bffirera^ming': 
Paraguayan passports to tfaveTfrom Asuntion to- 
on an 


tion^hejaicLhad been deare<Lwith the CIA ata£~ 


tion m Santiago 7 and tE* twO^irien woid 
touch with CIADeputy Duect&^Veihoh. Walter^ 
in Washingtonii%^3 

'Ambassador • .Landau, iaccodlhg^t^; his lhtlr 
testimonyAiMued:the:yi^fo]^is|two men !fl»e‘ 
next mornings But his suspiddn^ Ied : him to take 
two precautions; He badtiieFagsmts’; false: Para- 
guayan passports photographed^and he. senttho 
photographs:^CIAjheadquart^vritha?fulllac- 
count; of I the- affairc—^just in.'case-. the Chilean, 
agents were; lying about why thm^ere"going- tO 


•I^Landau’a action was tne 
fidal with Chile’s secret 
the assassination of .OrlandoJLeteliec. sixTweeka 
■ later. In theiweeb^pracedfng^ffift fe^aaiaa iion, *f I 
the leftist, former - ambassador land-foreign minis-'] 
ter; a flunyofcables ahdoffic^:c ommuni rati pm. 

Asuncion, the State'Departmebi; the.CJA and W; 
Immi g r ation and Naturalization|&ryice concern^- 
ing the two Chilean agents,;3irhme|r«i£’Uehtitie^ 
— not learned* until dmost twdyE»ra'later — Nveren 
Michael- Townley and ArmandoFemandez,the' 
Chilean secret police agents who led the operation? 
to kill Letelier. 



T'ffli' **-**%jpw*j N rv V . /-• *an^« F-:iiw»*Nr f 

kWalter?^©^ among-those wE^personall^re- - 
-: ceiyedrana: addi bnrl^dau’s warning. The- am-; 

' bassador’l cable, seni§yia a top; secret State - De- 
partment,“back channel” went first to the office 
lof Secretary of. State Henry Kissinger;- ( r;. 5 .;* 4 i.j--. : ; 
i?; All; that raises aTsenea of, disturbing questions. 
ILS. officialsat the hipest levels knew in advanced 
about Chile’3 undercover mission in. Washington 
and possessed photos^ahd passport information. 
.Was that information ^sufficient foreknowledge to 
have prevented' the murders? Once, the assassins- 1 
tiohoccurred, was the information; turned-: oyer 
immediately to. the FBI . by the;persons;and agen- 
das possessing it?.,Ir' 

A The picturea and the advance formation oh- 

: Jl ' . 'u: ■ i.i 1 ? j _ j- 


the keys; to solving the" case; But, unlike fictional 
spy mysteries, all:the pieces of the puzzle did hot 


Instead, 1 the U.S'. agencies involved in the case im- 
posed an extraordinary mantie of Aecrecy over the 4 
actions ofU£- officials before and after the assas- 
sination and ■ overthe records and files relating to 
those Actions^ Given the secrecy about the extent 
of -UJSf govenment foreknowle.dge, the: questions 
weraise.can onl yhep^ahy answer ed. 4 

^ f^44^ordini^^~pai“ r reconstifUctro^b^ 
>/^Wts^s;thftSI^^er^as8aisuiatioa| 
i^ras..setin motion in Jate June.^1976; 
;r^WBJ<diet’siintelh‘gencB: service>had 
lyed .reports ofLetelier’srecent 
^Holland to • lobby ;■ againafc a ; 
inves'tmdit Dy :« r :Dutcl| 
mpany;ffi>ChiIe'Md^wnfiden« 
Amwtinp:mt^ewjyqr]f^tw^ 
^elfer^and: apronihent^eadeiCof 
^: ; cento?&^;,CHristiah ? opem<^ 

« ,id?artyj;Cpngr«B. hadljustr-cufe 

. ' ?.t»I-.33hfle’s- milita^r aid . bdauser^pf 

"^^^;thfchi^;.th^^ r m(»^^ 

1 ! Conteeras,- chief. olf;DINA; : . 
ean secret police, dispatched 
: his agents oi four , separate! 
rfojetrelated. rniisiona tn^Wash^ 

f.im. acsaaeifi a ^ fA UI 



Catrleasttwol 


■ I V 
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./;/ The first operation got only as for | 
ss . Asuncion. DI^A agents Townley it . , 
and,' Fernandez went there to obtain . 
false Paraguayan passports from the 
Paraguayan intelligence service and 1 ; 
proceed- on to' Washington. After , 
days of delay, they received the * 
passports under jthe false names of 
“Juan .Williams” - (Townley) and 
“Alejandro Romeral” (Fernandez). 1 
According to Paraguayan intelll- / 
gence chief Col. Benito Guanes, they 
said they needed the- passports for a- 
trip to the United States to buy., 
weapons and intelligence equipment' 
“for which [they saidj they could 
count on cooperation from tho- ; 
CIA/USA.” .• 

Ambassador Landau was told' the" 
CIAwasawarebf the mission, but' 

: thatitinvolved surveillance 'of GInl-': 

ean Marxists whohad infiltrated the' 

■ UJ5L offices; of the. Chilean copper 
, corporation.:. , /fey ' 
l . After issuing the visas and plibto- c 
1 graphing; the ""“Williams” //and - 
•‘Ramerar,’ passports, Landau Wrote 
a, Jong I top . secret cable to /Cl^i 1 
nffepuly .Director Walters,, who he . 
-haibeen told would be meeting the - 
Chileans in Washington. Thafc- 
1 cable remains secret, but we learned, 
some of its/'cpntents. In it Landau' 
asked Walters to' confirm that thd ; 
Chilean j intelligence mission ■ had 
.:been. worked out with the CIA. He 
.ateo.senP copies of the passports. to. 
’the CIA via diplomatic pouch.fe/l/jfe -•//' 
Meanwhile, Townley and Feman- 
unaware, ,the|r ; ., pictures^were^ 
nowfin the hands of the CIA but sus- ■ 
v picious of the long delays in obtain-. 

, ihg their false documents, returned 
^Ifo, Santiago' instead of- flying to 
^Washington as originally planned. / •. )///• 
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Landau’s cableji sent^JuIy SS via 
> the •* State '» Department’s “Roger' 

* Channel” to. bypass regular distribu-, ■ 
■vtion routes, reached the desk of CIA : 

„ Director Geprge Bush. Bush handled. : 
l.tha, .matter, because . Walters,.;: who 
c was about to retire from the agency, ; 
y waspn vacation inFlorida.fet State, S 
-the cable was routed from Kissing- ’>) 
v.ff’s office to that of Harry S chlaude - 
: man, assistant secretary of state for. 
i inter-American affairs.. fe 

j - v Landau .: expected -.Walters^, who. i; 
•;had -.visited '. Paraguay on agency, 
^business! oidy. a. month before,* to 
'take quick action.: “I sent a message. 
to-.Gen. Walters outlining the whole 
, matter and suggesting that L pre- 
sumed that, this matter fell within. 

, the. scope of his agency and that he. 

T was aware of all this. I said that if he 
did not, I suggested be deny, them: 
i [- Wjlliams’.. and. ‘Rqmeral’J entreat 
rthoport of arrival,” Landau saidiiiat ; 

-IaterdeposiUon^.-^^u^.w,u^ ^J 


'CIA reaction was’ jasculiaf. A 
t-weefclpassed during which' Tqwiley 
Fernandez, had they .followed 
their original. plan, could’; well ha vo- 
yhadtime to arrive '.mWasiuh'gtoh.: 

■ ; and; kill Letelier. Walters and Bush 
^conferred about the .matter, ‘and fi-i 
s sally jon Aug. 4/ W alters called Lan- - 
idau,in : Pafaguay.to tellhim that, the 
,v ClAwas'“not aware” of the Chilean 
/mission, and wanted nothing . to do; 
fWith ; it. But Walters,' as far as is 
•/known, ordered ho- CIA action to. 

'■ stop the Chilean mission or control 

Jit in anyway./ fe.fe 

iRidgmg from his^actionsi Ambas- 
isador Landau was alarmed. He im- 
f s mediateiy informed the State’ De^’ 

: partangnt that; the visas - issued to 
v “duah Williams” and v “Alejandro 
j, Romeral” were revoked; ’ He - de- 
vmanded that the Paraguayan official 
a< wha)iad requested the visas retrieve' 
; ^e passports from the ChileanS~and 
return them 30 that he could physi- 
ically cancel thO'visai^?#^ tflt'tt:. • 
,; f . r ;Lmdau comideredthematter so 
. .serious /that he - ordered lookouts. 
/ posted at. all U.S;' consulates/ and' 

. -'pcrts' of entry to arrest “Williams’* 

■ and “Romeral” if they, tried to enter’ 
...thel United ; States' and to ; prevent 
them from applying for visas in any 
'other country. Landau also made 10 
telephone calls to a high Paraguayan 
official over the following weeks to 
insist that the Paraguayans return l 
the passports. A ^rsoy* 

/AA’ /.us . 

/ fi» | Santiago, preparations began 
for the second and third DINA mis- 
sions. /Four false Chilean official 
passports were sent to the U.S. con- 
sulate in Santiago with government 
requests for visas to >tiie United 
States. Gn Aug. 17/ the "visas were 
issued for passpor&'in the names of : 
“Juan id- WiUiams^”J >'-“Alejandro 
Romeral,” “Armando' Faundez” and 
“Iakana Walker.” i. -i 

-Although two of the names were 
the same a.» those used in Paraguay, 
the DINA agents using the identities 
of WUliams and Romeral. were not 
Townley and Fernandez. They, were 
Capts; Rene Riveros (“Williams’’) 
and ^Rolando , Mosqueira; . (“Romer- s 
aL”),'|who arrived, in Miami Aug. 22, 
apparently on a mission to “clear” 
the use of the names in Paraguay by 
acting as decoys to test whether UBl-;; 
authorities would react to their en- 
tering the cquntry j ft ■ 

Alffiough the two men were not 
stopped at Miami Airport, their ar-/ 
rival! wais detected and reported to^ 
Washington; The circumstances and' 
records of that. detection, presum-^ 
ably made by INS officials as a re- 
sult of (Landau’s lookout notice; re- ; 
main nuclear even within the FBL 


The agents, clearly intending to 
call attention to their presence,' in-- 
formed ’Vemon Walters’ CIA office 
by - phone , that, they, ’ “Juan Wil-i 
liams” and*- “Alejandro Romeral,” ■ 
were in Washington. On Sept 1, the; 
two man arrived back in Santiago. ■' 

.. /; ; . 1 — 1 

What did the CIA do, if anything?/- 
We don’t know. It would -have been 
logical for those who knew of Chile’s ; 
ongoing covert operation in Wash- 
/ington to try to find out what Chile.’ 
was ,up to, especially, in; light of the ; 
“Romeral-WiUiams” team’s claim in/, , 
Paraguay that their mission had CIA ‘ 
clearance. It is beyond belief that,, 
the CIA would simply have ignored 
a dandestine operation by a foreign , 
intelligence/ service in Washington,, 
or anywhereintheUnited States.*:,' 

DINA -and. the CIA were in-, con- 
stant touch with each other through ; 
normal liaison-/ channels;- Walters’ ! 
duties as depu^ . director included * 
liaison with foreign intelligence serv- i 
ices and he knew DINA chief Con- 
treras personally. Did be dir" director* 
Bush order their representative.; ini 
Chile to tell his : liaison . counterpart ; 
in ? Chilean intelligence, “Hey, • we ' 
know | you’r8; up : to- something; in; : 
Washington,- so either tell us what it 
is orstopit’^:';'/:;^'^//;^^/! ; 

Moreover, it was well known in in- 
telligence circles that DINA had car- ?'■ 
ried out assassination of exile lead- • 
ers in : foreign uouUtries. //Given 
DINA’s /macabre reputation and - 
LetelieFs ‘ prominence in Washing- 
ton, it would not • be ; difficult to . 
speculate that if. DINA were , plan- .; 
sing an. assassination in Washing- \ 
ton, the target would be Letelier. / .- V 

One thing./ia : dean .DINA : chief 
Contreras / would - dmost . certainly • 
have canceled the remaining opera- i 
tions to kill Letelier. if* the CIA or ’ 

. State Department/had: raised < ala-.-: 

: atautv^^to “Rcmerd” ' mid; 

missions and expressed: 
tiieir displeasure to the Chilean gov- ^ 
emmenfcfvAn - intelligence ^officer 
- familiar with the case sedd that any • 
warning would/have. been sufficient- 
to cause the assassination to be scut- 
tled. 

. M 3 

•> It wasn’t On Aug; 26;;Lt Fernahi 
dez, traveling as “Annando : Faun- 
dez,” arrived in Washington' with 
DINA agent .-/“Liliana Walker’.’ 
(whose real identity has never been 
established). -/r-They.:-./ conducted. 

, “preoperational”. / surveillance ; on; 
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an official Chilean passport' In. the 
name's ! ‘Hans -Peterson Silva*”‘ar- 
rived to- head the fourth and final 
stage of lie assassination operation. 
He received Fernandez' surveillance, 
report; ' then arranged' with 1 four: 
members of a Cuban exile group in 
U nion City,,N-J.,..to . help him^uiliq) 
and plant the bomb. On Sept' 21 it 
exploded under Letelier’s legs* kill- 
ing him and : Ronni Moffitt* who , 
happened tbjie riding'tn' work? that J 
day with%.£bteller and her husband 
Michael, who survived. ‘ 



t j- 

Immediately; the ^assas8inatidt^> i 

was put in the context of prior-at*^ 
tacks;on: promment.. Chilean* exile&i 
opposing -the Pinochet gbyerhmeht;^ 
Two- years earlier, ih ^ : lia^tihglyf 


— o wuuuwa nucO) 

Argentina, the* former: chief of ^dhe 

Chilean armed" forcesj^Gcttu Carlbjt 

Prats;, and his. wife were murdered; 7 : 
One • year, before^ exiled I Chrifttian^ 
Democratic leader^BernardoVT^l ^tiU V 
ton, an advocate of a leftisfc&ntristf 
fant‘ against^ Pmochet^Awaa^aiM^: 
down with his'wife on a Rome street 
Both survived; DINA was widely beA 

IrmaJ Ia « . . _ i l_ i 0^*$*i* 


coyart "operation {*? int:5 Washington 
prior - to; v-Letelier’s assassination ■] 
would- immediately tell ; the • FBI all : 
they khew^.^e passport^hbtcft ^ 
“Romeral”;.; hhd^*!Willikms^^th^ 
Paraguay* incident and the' actual 
entry into the Umled States of Chil- 
ean- intelligence agents wer*?obvi- 
ousljr* important leads ;woitI$V?bf; 
highest priority in the investigation^ 
Moreover, tha FBPs mah iaSotithl 
^ericaiiSpeciaLyfAgent^Roh«t; 
Scherrer^made a mgjor intelligence; 
breakthrough one week after th* as4 
sassination.- He reported that Chile- 
had organized: a? six-nation; intelli-' 
grace ^ network^ -caUed;rfOp«rati6ji ; 
Condor; : whoyffimctimiSfe »Wlit < fc d • 


missions- to assassinate 


ipassportsrfo^iiseyShi 
easainat6 : exiled leftist' 


leaders.' - Paraguay was .one 


member^!with'Argehtina,‘ Uruguay; 
Brazil, Bolivia and Chile. Scherrer, 
even.; vrtthoutrknowingraboutstto 
“Romeral” and’ ^Williams”; affair lit- 
Paraguay^ concluded in his Sept( 28 , 
cable to Washington .that the Letd-? 
iar assassination “may have*; bead! 
carried out as a £vv phase of 0jpera4 
tion Condor.”: Scherrer*s cable was; 
distributed to the CIA and State De* 

partment:::;0^^sy^' " 

Ai-What ithen.; did Bmh,%;,. 
Landau and. others in State and the : 
CIA do.,?rithitl»^?Romeral!^ ; ahds 
^illiaxns’^phbtographs “ J ,4 ' : " * 


ngoui. jj. sorter ^onucK or tnerols 
; Washingtoa . field office.: Propper, 
re&lizuig that the investigation could 
, ’^pt:gb far without cooperation from 
the CIA;: met Bush two weeks -after 
tho assassination. According to one 
dfijtbose present .in • that meeting,- 
’ Bush talked about the importance of 
Operation Condor to - the Letelier 
case, ; but did not ray a word about 
the “Romeral” and ifWilliams^pic- 
Paraguay/ incident. 
j'Nor^did Bush; . Walters;br : anyone 
the ;*CIA^subsequentIy 

yoluhteej/ j their.' information ' about 


1 dope: jus^'the r bpp6site.''Stories"ap- 
jpeared in. Newsweek,:.The' Washing- 
^ Washington Star and 
^eVNevrYork Tunes saying the 
yLAhad concluded that DINA had i 
45?.^{fe4o ; M^Jhe 4 Letelier s as J 
In* oney of the stories. 
Bush was: reported to : have person-" 
ally; informed Kissinger of Ids con- 
~ctasjtoi$aab6ut DINAVinhocencffli'^i 
■ j^The' sources’ cited id y tha articles- 
•'suggested a “martyr theory” for the i 
|£®^i?&tion,- . accoriing^te,, whichd 
Imisto may^ have-ldlled'Xetelier in-' 
order' toVcreate a martyr and dis- 
credit the - Chilean/government at a 


^the^State^ De|rt 5 toent,Cadme 
; but not all of the : perfcmeht 
tron: about- Chile’s secret missions 
^wa^ furhed; over to the FBI on Oct 
, 22;, bne month ' after? the assassina- 
tion.;^^ information^ ; 
cdpiest^bf the.*; photographs ’ of 

: 

fact that two men using those names 
and^offidaliChileanTpaiports had 
;ente?ed~Mi^ 

■ that » .had also come ifo Washing- 5 


t i Buttttfa&:- Romeral-WilHaTng” 'fa. 

formation {end “photdnaphs played: 
no active role for.the'Qrst 10 months . 1 
of the' FBL investigation. When,‘.in^ 
.’July ;l 9 T 7 ;;the^ photographs were fi- 
nally put.to use, the “Williams” pic- 
tnre was. Identified, andrthe case, wax 
bn the^Viay to beihg‘s6lved. The man. 
™ the picture, MichaeLTownley r waa 
turned over ,to the FBl the following; 
March in accord with a~secret agree- 
ment signed by. Chile under, heavy 
:U.S.-^pIpnuiti<%;presaure;ETQwnley 
confessed and became the prosecu- ' 
tion's chief .witness. A 


In the course ofttKe investigation, 
there were at least five cases of with- 
holding, destruction or concealment 
of key evidentiary documents. These 
incidents raise the possibility that 
an attempt was - made from, within j 

FBlj inv^itigation;. and divert its i 

focus.: away from Chile's, militaff 
: gwwnmentr**-; j-; • 

L For more than a year after the 

assassination. Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney Propper and the FBI did not re* 
u wive ; Ambassador Landau’s cable to 
■ -’Vernon, Walters fully ex plainiag - tiio 
, Paraguay incident.: ft/'r : * 

I -. 2 . Statu, Department 'Chile <fesk 
{.officer Robert. Driscoll, who told- a 
•superior in a memo that “Romeral” 
j and “Williams’; were in^Washington 
around the. time of the assassination, 

: ignored instructions , to inform- tho 
.FBI. The. memo , was giyenr.ta the 
FBI from Chile desk files more than 
ayear after the assassmation.'’ ;:- r- 
• ^ 3 . Immigration and Naturalization 
£ Service information based ojiJ. 94 
: farms filled out by all foreigner* en- 
tering the United States on three 
s .; of the five members of DINA’s as- 
sassination.; missions were removed 
from lNS computers. The 


• ; hstmg3were £ , Romeral r ”“WilIkms a 
> (the Aug. 22 Miami entry with Chil- 

• emi passports) and “Hans Petersen” 
(the name used by Townley to enter 

• York Sept " 9 , 1976 ). Moreover, 
.7 INS orficiala conducted a fila search 

in 1979 and discovered the disap- 
pearance of all paperwork that nor- 
mally; would accompany lookout no- 

QlloK n a 4>k/\An l _ r»_ . 


r;: ment.ordered posted for ^Romeral 5 
. c vand 4 ‘Wffliam*”~; ^ ^ 

; J .j^/Someone with access to US.' 
atizen registration files : in the U^, 
.omisulate hr Santiago removed , the 
- jmotograph.of Towmiey on file there, 
■vr^r^uther evidence intha consulate 
files . was; destroyed : as well. After 
. ^wpidsion, - FBI - agent 

^•““"w^diacovered that ,U.S. Con- 
8ul .Josiah.Browneil had {ordered, the: 
-i shredding, oft; consular files, that 
,( would have included thelettera from 
the-- Chilean'. Foreign., Ministry - re- 
questing visas ’for agents “Hans 
.Peterse^VMArmando Fauhdez” and 
Ldiana r Walker.?,^ In-.*;hnd.l^^ 
acherrer had warned Brownell that 
|p£ s contain evidence: in 
the £et^lier case and should not be 
• destroyed^.; 







.' -UL 7 .. 1 ■- '*r-r . 

mation after theassasaination? 

s .iru* t * - - * ^ 


co^ 
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The unanswered questions do not \ 
diminish the achievement of the U. 
S. investigators who solved the as- 
sassmation.*: and whose y? evidence 
stood the test of a jury trial in which 
three Cuban exile accomplices were 
convicted^ But the actions taken 
willfuHyto^diveHrthe^invBatigation 
from its course and delay.it for at 
least a year are also crimesrThose 
actions, should be.- subject". t<> the 
same scrutiny as the, assassination 
itself, If there are innocent explana- 
tions, they should be 'made public 
along with all relevant-documenta- 
tion in the case.' Only then wilTtbe 
prosecution of the .Letelier-Moffitt 
murders stand as untainted." exam 



ydmtDihgesisji -Washii^^jou^^and' 
formwly^wt&.tjwjiewspaper’s-'sspecial com -■ 
spondent.mChUe. SaulLandauisa Washington 
pnterandjilmmaker, and a fellow of the Insti- 
tute; fopi .Policy Studies ikere^ This article is 
adapted from their book; “Assassination on Em* 
bossy Bout” just published by Pantheon. 



* 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
27 JUNE 1980 


MALAYBAlAY, Philippines — One- 
might have thought we" would be im- 
mune to it by now*. We got it regularly • 
during our years of refugee-assistance 
work in Vietnam ~ before and after 
the Communist takeover^Now here in 
the Philippines it is common fare. Yet 
when our next-door neighborhood con- 
fided to our student helper that she had 
decided we must be Central Intelli- 
gence Agency agents, the suspicion 
left us unsettled again. Such charges 
no longer sting ; they’ve come too often 
for that. Now they just trouble. '• 

The cause of the suspicion is under- 
stood easily enough. We are Ameri- 
cans, and, rightly, or wrongly, many 
third-world people ascribe a certain ■ 
omnipotence to the United States Gov- 
ernment...;..-; 

n Furthermore, seeking identification 
with the people here, we are serious 
about learning the local language well. 
x We spend much time listening to the 
concerns of peasant fanners and the 
urban poor — those mosr inclined to 
complain against their Government. ; 

Once the label of covert agent is ap-. 
plied, there is virtually no way 
shake it. Everything you do or don't do - 
can deepen the suspicion. Anything 
unexplainable, like living a sacrificial 
lifer or anything contradictory, can be 
attributed to “part of the cover." V 
In this light/ it. was especially dis- 1 
turbing to read recently that the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, Admiral 
Stanfield Turner, was seeking authori- 
zation to use missionary and journalis- 
tic “covers'* for C.I.A. agents around 
the< world. If that; was granted, the 
trust-building so essential to our serv-- 
ice would become even more difficult. 

So why all the concern? When the 
“C-LA.” tag gets pinned on us, why 
don't we just shrug if off? Vy • 

Well, we're training ourselves to do 
just that. But we're still disturbed be- 
cause, frankly, we perceive our goals 
and our methods to be markedly dif- 
fered from those of the Cl. A. ; ; 

Does that , make us anti-American? 



j agencies, although we believe.the 
I world would be a kinder place without 
. / them. > 

7 We are saying that these covert. 

. methods of the C.I.A. stand in direct 
I / conflict with those of the churcb-serv- 
I ice worker. The latter seeks to live in a : 
spirit of openness and honesty. Genu- > 
ine human and spiritual development 
1 7 must be predicated upon trust. Em- - 
I ployingcovert means isthesurest way 
| . to destroy that spirit of trust.' ' 

; So what should be our response? We~ 
' _hope ’ that 'Uni ted States citizens and 
j: legislators will register amcero about 
’ ? the Central Intelligence Agency’s pro- 
posed ; crippling, of missionaries and 
/. journalists by further entangling them; 

/ in webs of suspicion. .7;/; 

#;The overall good, will of other na- 
. Hons toward the United States, and 
.. even the ability to discern what is-hajv' 

• pening in other countries, may be'inr 
!■ creased if church workers and journal- 
lists are free to work without suspicion. 
.Further, using, them may encourage 
some to - take subtle or overt anti- 
/ American 1 postures to “prove” they 
are not Government agents. r. 

But these are ho^ in our opinion, the 

h. primary reasons tobppose the Central 

j Intelligence Agency’s - use of such 
“covers.?’ It is rather that the ability 
. of church workers and news reporters 
to serve the cause of truth and human 
development can be severely jeopard- : 
ized if they are wrongly suspected of 
jattgrt operations. In the meantime, 

7 thoseTrfitjS; hr the field take solace. 

i * ■ ’ : ' ’ ' • ' : L . 


1 

i 

r 

I • 

i 


I 



By Earl S. Martinand Pat Hostetter Martin 


' Not necessarily, t s i "'.a e ulti- 
mate loyalty of the C.I.A. is to serve 
the United States Government. Ours is 
to serve God and “to bring sight to the 
blind . . . to release the oppressed,” as 
the- Book .of Luke enjoins. Sometimes 
-these two sets of goals' may seem com- 
patible. Other times ourpriorities are 
clearly different, perhaps even in con- 
diet. 

-As are our methods. While theC.lX 
sponsors' much open, helpful research 
that is accessible in the public domain, 
a significant aspect of the GI.A. in- 
volves covert operations, secret intel- 
ligence gathering; using paid under- 
cover agents, deception,, false pre- 
tense, falsehoods. ■ •• 

We are not arguing that govern- 
ments should abolish such covert. 


fully shake- the sticky suspicion. 

There is some comfort. Here in the 
Philippines, for example, history j 
■ records numerous occasions when for- 
eign powers took unfair advantage of 
the uncuzuiing openness of the Filipino 
- people. So it is perhaps encouraging to 
see some signs of wariness and cau- 
tion. : : 

. It is tricky business for a small coun- 
try to survive amid the competing in- 
terests of the : superpowers. Thus, 
while suspicions of us as United States 
intelligence agents are troubling on a 
personal level, we are also heartened 
that people here are being careful as 
they make their way in a world that 
still has too many covert agents. . 

Eart S: Martin and Pat Hostetter Mar- 
.tin are community-development rep- 
resentatives of the Mennonite Central 
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•?8omb Explode? Killing She? Government Blames, tlH_ 


£ £LU;4 


? n S 3 0 C I fi TED r R 1 5 £ s S I * — S 

ST. GEORGE 5 8 GRENADA <fi?) - fi SCHS EXPLODED NEAR A MAJOR BRIDGE 
OUTSIDE St. BeORSE ? S THURSDAY* KILLING AT LEAST ONE MAN WHOSE SEVERED 
HERD NAS FOUND NEARBY * - AUTHORITIES REPORTED. The flARXIST .GOVERNMENT 
IMPOSES R STATE OF EMERGENCY AND -B LA MED THE BLAST ON ”A till 
IMPERIALIST AGENT . ri 

The EXPLOSION CAME ft WEEK 'AFTER ah assassination attempt against 
3« ? v{p Minister Maurice Bishop at. a political rally, ihat bomb- 

explosion KILLED THREE PEOPLE AND INJURED MORE THAN W OTHERS. BISHOP 
ESCAPED THE BLAST AND SAID i ‘ IMPERIALISTS 5 5 WERE RESPONSIBLE BUT 
STAYED CLEAR OF IMPLICATING THE UNITED oTATEi. 

AUTHORITIES SAID THURSDAYS EXPLOSION. OCCURED SHORTLY AFTER MIDNIGHT 
|SJT APPARENTLY DID NOT -DAMAGE THE BRIDGE* LOCATED ASuUT iv M I L a ;• 

wftftTHNPST of this east Caribbean island nation's capital of •:* t . 

I’’- -<-* *• D . .-■■■■'. z- cr'T7Fn"?flucs tN a g! GODLESS COUP LAST' YEAR* 'OUSTING 

; Q K u e “* s u 1 i on v . 1 r _• w *• — w ” jh.m • . t - - — — ^ — 

-former Prime Minister Eric. Qairy while he was in new york on 

G 0 V in R r*1 i'1 1 N i B y i i i' 1 ! t -* 2' » • • ^ 

The island 5 s omly"raqio station* which is government -owned* sa^iu int 

BLAST HAD SET A 1 ‘PATTERN OF ATTEMPTED P 0 L I T I A !_ OiS > As Ii-iH > i v« ^ . * = 
SAID * ‘ A BOMB WAS FERRIED TO GRENADA BY A CiH IMPERIALIST AGENT" AND 
WAS TO BE USED “TB>BL0W UP A MAJOR BRIDGE. 5 5 IT OFFERED NO FURTHER 

^Bishop* announced the state of emergency shortly after knowledge of 

the BLAST WAS MADE PUBLIC AND SAID IT WOULD REMAIN IN EFFECT 

indefinitely. Roadblocks were enforced and police checked automobiles 

FOR POSSIBLE WEAPONS. ONE SOURCE SAID HE HAD BEEN CHECKED SEVEN 

‘g V*E*AR OF A POSSIBLE CIS PRESENCE IN GRENADA APPARENTLY LED TO A 
SEARCH "by *P0LICe” 0F ‘HUNDREDS OF TOURISTS* THE MAJORITY OF THEH^j. 
CITIZENS* WHEN THEY WENT ASHORE FROM A BRITISH CRUISE SHIP ON IUE 
HUTHORITI ES SAID THEY WERE ' ' LOOKING FOR CIS AGENTS. 55 

One report said the owners of the British uumard line strongly 

PHOT a SHE DOVES NREITO AND THREATENED NOT TO RETURN TO 
b R £ H ri 0 ft * 

i n £ n c. r um* 

n F • H Y ' 0 0 • 4 f U i l . J i L « ’» 


■'HE SHIP 5 S' OWNERS WERE NOT IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE TO CONFIRM 


:*» [ 
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Giscard Says Bombs Could| 
Be Made in 3 Years—; 
Work Started in 76 




By RICHARD EDER , ^ 

/'Sprctel to Tte New York Times' - ' :*%y ; v5»: 

PARIS; June '28-^ President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing announced today that 
France had developed and tested a proto- 
type of a neutron bomb warhead- and 
would be ready in two or three years to 
make a decision about putting; it into pro- 
duction. : 

Mr.:. Giscard d’Estaing’s 
ment. made at a rare formal news confer-^ 
ence at Elysee Palace, marked a mile*) 
stone in France's intensive review of its.* 
defense policy. French military leaders^ 
have urged adoption of the neutron weapr)! 

The United States has done; develops 
ment work on' a neutron weapon; but 
shelved it in 1978 before reaching the test-J 
ing stage. The Soviet Leader,. Leonid & 
Brezhnev, said in. 1978 that the Russians'; 
had tested such a weapon ‘'many years" 
aga” Neutron devices destroys living 
beings with powerful radiation emissions* 
but avoid major structural damage from J 
blast and heat. 

[The United States was aware tha t : 
France tested a nuclear weapo n earlie r 
t his week, according to American inte l- 
ligence officials, butdid not know it was 
a neutron i bomriTsecause the test was 




■ conducted underg round at. an atolL in - I 

thlTSoutif Pacifi^1.f^''*; < v; : . , 

— 

: Research Began in 1971 

The French President said ; ^r re- 
search on‘the weapon had begun 1 in 1976! 
He gave few details about the nature or 
the tests, and did hot say where or when 
they had been conducted. Lhst monthlthe 
Defense Ministry denied reports that ai 
series of nuclear tests had been carried} 
outat Muror oa ato ll in the South Pacific^ 
• Regarding production of the weapon,^ 
the President’s stress was not so much pm. 
whether it would be produced in 1982 orf 
1983 as on whether ic might be delayed a* 
further two years to permit the develop-^ 
ment of a new vehicle for it^ No details^ 

■ weregivexiiF-f : 

The announcement containediv. both^i 
political and strategic implications^ The; 
neutron bomb’s nature as an antiperson-| 
nel weapon and its relatively short-lived^ 
contamination make it attractive to mili4 
tary planners because its use seems less i 
onerous in war than other nuclear weap-4 

OnS w . ,• .> ,,, ;■ ■ 

The Fraicb areTmterested ui the neii-i 
tron bomb for the same reasons that; 
other Western military men have favored^ 
it. Traditional French military doctrine^ 
developed under JPresident-^de Gaulle*; 
called for massive nuclear retaliation ££ 
the* event of a Soviet attack on its terrier 1 


NEW pfORK TIMES 
27 JJOTB 1980 



•* - - ouwc^uenuy siurtcu 

to the view that it was not enough to wait 
for ah attack upon French territory, but 
that eves* a Soviet move in West Germany 
would require a response. ^ 

: The| neutron bomb, less destructive of 


• » ! j • ' — — vrcayuiu, 

was ope possible answer. Another was 
the development of missile delivery sys- 
tems that would reach substantially be- 
yond France’s borders. The French have 
been developing a missile system called 
Hades[that is mounted on moving trucks; 

. the missile has a range of some 150 miles, 
and would supersede its' present Pluto 

tthMAmnna :'*.**■ 


Soviet Objected to Bomb 
When the United States was debating 
whether to manufacture and.deploya' 

neutron ;weapOT in E«at^, , the: Soviet 
Union objected vigorously. It remains to 
be seen whether Mr. Giscard d’Estaing’s 
announcement today ; will elicit a similar 
reaction. The French President recently 
returned from a meeting in Warsaw with 
the Soviet leader; Mr. Brezhnev; and has 
repeatedly stressed the need to maintain 
detente and keep talking with the Soviet 
: Union, j 't- M f*hrri t * , 'r 

At today’s* news conference; Mr; Gis- 
card d’Estaing urged that the recent 
Soviet announcement of a partial troop 
withdrawal, from Afghanistan should be 
taken seriously. In Washington, and at 
the recent sunimit meeting in Venice, the 

tendency has been to regard: the Soviet 
move as a propaganda gesture. ^ 
Mr., Giscard d’Estaing said the Soviet 
action should be seen as a sign that the 
Russians were looking forapolitical solu- 
tion to (the Afg h an situation. “However 
limited [In number, even though the nim- 
bus are significant; this withdrawal is a 
gesturein the right direction, ’ ^ the Presi- 
dent said. and added that/it was a re- 
sponse to the points he had made to Mr. 
Brezhnev in Warsaw^ He added that. “it 
showed (Soviet recognition 1 that it was in 
Afghanistan that the deterioration in in- 
ternational relations must bemeL"^^ 
The a nnou ncement about the prospect 
of a neutron weapon seems likely to stir 
up considerably less domestic opposition 
in France than it did two years ago in the 


| United^ States^ The French Communist 
| xs expected to oppose the weapon 
vigorously. On the other hand, the Social- 
ists, who have previously been against it, 
issued a statement . yesterday that al- 
though the manufacture of such a weapon 
was not advisable "under, present cir- 
cumstances," , research on it should be 
continued. .■ .. 

UA Said to Be Aware Of Teat JjG 

: . Sp«l»l«oTh»N<r. YorttTTmo.' \ 

•J WASHINGTON; June 28 — The United 
States was aware that France tested a 
nuclear weapon earlier this week, but did 
not know that it was a neutron bomb be- 
cause the test was conducted under- 
ground at an atoll in the South Pacific, ac- 
cording to American intelligence offl- 
rials. - :gV?v =;r- , n - : 'G ; 

Seismic- Instruments detected the ex- 
plosion, officials said. They said it had 
taken place at the South Pacific island 
used by the French for previous under- 
gound tests. Several such tests have 
taken place at Muroroa Atoll.' $ , 

Recent American inteiiigence estj.' 


matgdf France's capacity to explode a 


; neu tron Somb were said to indicat e thai 
| development o n such a device was"tm > 
but ' officials dig not anticipate 
uasweek stfist.-.-..-;.';; 


: ~ -s. 

\ Bonn Declines Comment * : .5; 

• SpBctel to Th*N«w York Time* *<• \ 

[ BONN, June 28 — A Government 
spokesman here said today that West 
LGennany had no official reaction to the 
French announcement that it had tested a 
nrotron device and did not know whether 
Paris had informed Bonn of the test be- 
fore today’s announcement * ■ > s.? 

;■ He said the Question would likely be 
discussed when ChanceUor Helmut 
Schmidt meets President Giscard d’Es- 
taing during the French leader's state 
visit to West Germany from July 7 to 11 

, Bonn has- been irritated in the past "by 
[French failure to consult West Germany 
.on questions of mutual interest and im- 
[portance. ■ . : 

j The French announcement comes just 
over a year after the question of station- 
ing American neutron bombs in West 
Germany strained Bonn’s - relations with 
i Washington. After. Mr. Schmidt made a 
• strenuous effort to win support for a deci- 
sion tostation the American warheads on 
West German soil. President Carter de- 
cided in April 1978 to postpone a decision 
to produce the w e a pon. > 
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